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Preface 


*Thk volume contains the tn am of humour written in the 
English language, and is well u.dn)>lccl for recitations and 
readings. It iiuludes not only the best specimens of the 
earlier writer*?, but also many caiefully selected copyright 
pieces fr>m the pens of the clcvcicst living authors. 

So imri\ailed a collection will appeal not only to 
those who can turn its pages to practical platform use, 
but also to all who are glad to have upon their shelves 
choice specimens from writers who re\el In the play of 
cultured fancy, or in the genuine iing of hearty hann- 
.less fun. 

Our best thank# aie due to many Authors #nd Pub¬ 
lishers, by whose sanction we ha\e gathered within one 
co\er so much that is attractive and of lasting value. 
At the same time we ask forgiveness if by mischance 
anything that is copyright has been introduced without 
permis'^ion, on the ground that no wilful liberty h^a 
been taken. 




Humorous 



lIuMOiious recitation has a much higher aim than merely 
TO raise* a laugh, or to keep an audience amused, for, as 
George Eliot has said, “cultured and sympathetic men 
cannot laugh at a joke or a piece of fun if it jar on their 
moral taste.’’ We do not, however, restrict ourselves here 
to any such ideal, though we exclude from these pages all 
that would offend against good taste. There is so much 
natural sadness and sorrow in the world, that any change to 
mirth and smiles is good, and welcome everywhere. 

True humour, always genial and kindly, covers all the 
ground occupied by the bright wit and subtle play of 
fancy that enliven our days. Often blended with pathos, 
it ranges from delicate suggestions that touch responsive 
minds, to the more droll and sparkling pleasantries that 
catch the ear; and^t can compel such merrimenj as rings 
out in Milton’s animated metaphor: “laughter holding 
both his sides.” 

A modern expert has said: “ Humour bears no analysis; 

you must not dwell on it. It is like a soufle, th§ more 

lightly you handle it the belter it is.” Another writer 

of repute, skilled in smart word-play, and hailing from 

America, which has been callqd the home of humour, 

while he tells us truly that it does not bear translation, 

B^ms to go too far m s^ayin^ that all liumour depends ou 

exaggei'ation or uiidersivjtementj* No doubt everything 

in hifmour turns on expression, but its materials may be 

draw^ from situations and characteristics that are actual 

^ # 

and unvarnished: 

« • • 

No one is better qualified both by geniu%and experience 

»h 
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to advise upon these important points than tliat Prince of 
Reciters, Mr. Clifford Harrison, and he most kindly per¬ 
mits us-to quote the following passages from his pen:— 

' Reciting is perilously girt about with opportunities 
for sinning against the Genius of humour, ^nd he is a 
god whom it is dangerous to sin against, for hib revenges 
are cruel and punctual. He is a great god and a powerfbl, 
a merry god and a kind—in his way. But he is withal 
absolutely indifferent and ruthless, and he knows well that 
he can never assert himself more triumphantly than when 
he is foj gotten. He leaps around the class-room, he pops 
up in church; he has appeared at funerals; he is in the 
prompter's box at all tragedies; and lie sits in the front 
row of every recital. His laughter rings out in derision 
with alanning promptitude. He has no pity. I know 
no place where he is more ready for iiiiscliief than on the 
platform of a reciter. Possibly the commonplace but im¬ 
portant fact that the speaker is clothed ‘ in his habit, as he 
lives,’ is the basis at the outset of a ludicrous possibility 
of incongruity which may be seized on at any moment, or 
which oKly needs some unfortunate, (mpeiteptible touch 
to be obvious at once to all. Whether this be so or not, 
it is certain that the Genius of humour places a peculiarly 
mischievous elf by the side of a reciter, who will seize on 
any, the slightest, vantage ground, and in a moment turn 
his work into defeat of a very inglorious kind. To keep 
this spirit dormant and powerless is one of chief tasks 
of such an artist. 1 think it is almost*as difliculi to keep 
this spirit at bay whemyou don’t want him, as it is to gain 
his co-operation when you dc^” ' 

In this new volume carefully selected prose and verse 
the reader or reciter i^ill find ah up-to-date t^easjy*y of 
choice piec^ that are sure to please. The/znclude and 
illustrate all shades of wholesqj^e humour, while they are* 

free from any taiijt that is vulgar or. absurd. 

vin 
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DEFINITIONS AND ROLES 

Elocution is a word derived from the Latin, and means 
liteiall} “ a speaking out.” ^ 

An eloquent delivery is regulated and refined by the 
intelligent use of articulation^ inflectionf emphasis, modu*, 
latiofi^ pitch, gesture, taste, and all such subtle touches* 
and suggestions as help to gi\e light and shade, and life 
and expression to the remdciing aloud of “thoughts that 
hrtathe and Mords that bum.” 

Articulation, or distinct utterance, is of prime im¬ 
portance. Every word has its own well-defined shape 
and outline, upon which the public speaker must insist 
*■ with much more precision than would be needed in 
ordinary conversation. In order that the audience' may 
easily catch the sound and meaning of each sentence, close 
attention must be paid to the value of every letter and 
s\liable. Much facility in this matter may be ac{|uired 
by the practice of reading aloud in the home circle. 

* Infiection is the bending of the voice in onler to 
prodme varied shades of meaning, and to rtiark the 
particular cn-ir'in which words or phraser ate used, so 
that it denotes the leelings we intend to express and to 
evoke, by a graduated rising or falling of the voice. 

Emphasis is the special stress laid upon a syllable 
or vvord^ to indicate its imjiortance in the sentence, and 
to enforce the^ impression which it should convey. It 
will certainly mar* the effect, and mi'-Ioad the hearers, if 
used too frciely, or misplaced. 

* Modulation ma) d^siribc'cl as the combined influ¬ 
ence cof ijiffcction and emphasis hpon the whole sentence. 
Its ji^dicknis use prevents monotony, and ensures the 
fitting relation of each part to its surroundings. 

Pitch, which is the* height or depth of sound in speak- 

ix 
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ing, must be regulated by conditions and circuipstances, 
such as the power and compass of the speaker‘*s voice, or 
the size and sounding properties of the room or hall. U 
is a ver/ common fault to pitch the voice loo high, and 
a gol Pii rule in voice training is to practise the middle 
and lower notes thoroughly, reserving the high pitch for 
emotional passages. 

• Gesture. Be sparing of your gestures, for every ges¬ 
ture, to be effective, must have its corresponding motive 
and meaning, and should he the outcome of careful obser¬ 
vation. It is by watching how ])eople live, and move, 
and acquit thomst‘lves in our everyday experience, that 
correct snggcslive action can be best acquired. 

Weak and undecided gestures are worse than useless, 
and awkward or e\lravagaiit movements offend the eye 
as much as halting or ranting utterance grates upon the 
educated ear. 'J'he arms should move from the shoulder 
rather than from the elbow, and, as soon as the imme¬ 
diate purpose has been served, should drop of their own 
weight, and remain in repose as long as they have no 
fnrilier definite duty to [)crforni. 

Pauses. Breaks in delivery are of two kinds • they 
are either gi.iminatical, and point the wensc and coii- 
iKttion of a sentence in accordance with the printed 
stops; or they are rhetorical, and add to the general 
elfcct by subtle or strenuous suggestion. Pauses, aud 
all vririations of pace, must l>e left to tlie discretion 
and intelligence of the roatler or reciter, fol^ while rapid 
utterance may mean a doss of distinct articulation, 
there are frequent occasions when it is called for by the 
play an^l spirit of tlie coiiUxt, £tnd when the longub 
must move trippingly in^'accord with the sentiincnt.and 
rhythm of the piece. . ' * ^ * 

Taste and Expression. The.se high qualilr-as can’only 
be at their liest when they* spring from an artistic 
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appreciation of the subject, and when they are safe¬ 
guarded by genuine unaffected feeling, and that delicate 
sense of fitness which enables us to select with judgment 
and discretion, and to adapt the tone of voice to the 
subject under treatment, so that we can range with 
harmony and aptness through any changes of vocal emo¬ 
tion, from soft to resonant, from tender to severe. 

GENERAL ADVICE AND PERSONAL HINTS 

In choosing subjects for reatiing or recitation always 
consider the nature of your audience, and take into 
account your own powers, as far as you can estimate 
them, so that you may keep well within Lhcir limits. 

Study every line carefully beforehand, and make sure 
that you understand the force and application of every 
word, with the quiet determination to attract and hold 
the attention of your hearers. 

Be careful never to overstep the bounds of good taste 
by bringing forward what is vulgar, in the hope that it 
may raise a laugh.* , 

It is essential to have every detail of what you are 
describing clearly pictured in your mind, if you would 
appeal with assured success to the imagination of your 
hearers, and secure that evident and sustained emotion 
which tells that you touch their hearts. 

* it is desirable from time to time to test and strengthen 
your vocal orgaua by judicious.exercise; this will render 
them firm and flexible, their tones will become more 
musical and mellow^ and will remain uniler full control. 

When you first face fib audieilce stand easily and erect, 
as one wly> remembers the advice given bj Fanny Kemble 
to an actor^* “ Know how to stand still.” * , * 

Be deliberate and self-possessed, avoiding all awkward 
or affected mannerisms, or methods, of isicks of speech;* 
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make full use of your breath, and lips, and teeth, and 
tongue, and be sure that the persons farthest off can lieai 
you well. 

^:.eep your lungs well supjilied >\ith air, by taking 
full and deej) inspirations at natural })auscs and con¬ 
venient opportuiiiLi(‘s; but do not Jet the act of breathing 
be seen or heard 

Jjear in mind and always act upon the old saying- 
“Take care of the consonants and the vowels will take 
mre of themselves.” 

lie accessible to fiiendly hints, and do not take offence 
at honest triticisin. 

l*iit questions naturally when they occur, and as a rule 
raise the \oice after them if they can he answered by 
“ yes or “ no.” 

Sound the “e ” of “ Uk'” fully before a \owe] or sile/it 
“h,” but softly before a consonant unless particular 
empliasis is required. 

When reading or reciting forget yourself as much as 
possible, and take up thoroughly eai*h part you describe 
or lepresent. • 

Kemcmber that constant helf-ciilturt, ami a reall\ 
high aim are of the iiimost \alue, and that a hue 
artist will shun all str.iining for effect, or striving foi 
applause. 

Do not clip your words, or sound any letters that are 
not there. Nothing jars more upon ail*^ eduedted ear 
than to hear the final “g” drop]>ed in - words that end in 
♦Mng,” or ail intruiling “r” inserted in such a sentence as 
“ the idea (r) of it.” ' ' 

Make such use of fiv^al eiptossion as will assist^your 
interpretations, wilhoul distracting attention jfrohi^them 
to yourself., ‘ V 

Always be bright, and benU-ppon giving as much 
* healthy pleasi*,‘e ‘as you can; and tal^e to Ijeiirt the 

xii 
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often-quoted advice of Hamlet to the players, which is 
pich in woicjht and wisdom, and a counseT of perfection 
for all time: ' 

“Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to 
you, trippingly on the toiione; hut if you mouth it, as 
many of your placers do, I had as. lief the town-crier 
s>poke my lines. Nor do not saw the air too much with 
your hand—thus, hut use all gently; for in the very 
torrent, tenq^eit, and <as I may b'i\) the whirlwind of 
passion, you must aiqiiue and Ik'; et a teuiperanee that 
may give it smoothness. Oh, it olleiirls me to the soul, 
to hear a robustious periwig-pated fellow tear a passion 
to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of the ground¬ 
lings: who, for the most part, are caji.dile of nothing 
but inexplicable dnmb-sbows and noise: I would have 
such a fellow whipped for o’er-doing IVrniagant; it out- 
herods Herod: pray y'ou, avoid it.—not too tame 
neither, but let your own discretion be yourtuior* suit 
the action to the word, the word to the action, with 
this special observance, that yon o'erstep not the modesty 
of nature for anyTliing so overdone is from th'- purpose 
of playing, wlwse end both at the first and now”, was 
and is, to hold, as '‘twere, the mirror up to nature; to 
show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, 
and the very age and body of the lime his form and 
piessui-e." 
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HUNTING THK HAItE 

{From Happy Thoughts ”) 

So, this is the horse from Brett’s stables in the village, which 
they talked about last night. 1 shouldn’t Itave had it, if 
Mr. Parsons, who always rides it with the Harriers, '^hadn’t 
come rather a nasty cropper ’’ at Deepford Mill, and won’t 
be able to go out again for a fortnight. The groom thinks 
rtn in luck. Hope so. It was off this horse that poor 
Parsons ‘‘^came a nasty cropper.” Miss Pellinglei' on the 
doorstep, says, "What a pretty creatuie!” and observes 
that slie’s always heard chestnuts are so fiery, f return, 
"Indeed!” carelessly, as if I possessed Mr. Rarey’s secret. 
The whole-uncle (l^oni a window) suggest.s that perhaps 
you’d ratlier have a roast chestnut.” People laugli Groom 
laughs. .At rae.* 

^ Happy Thought .—" How ill grey hairs become a fool and 
jester.” Shakspeare, 1 think. What happy thoughts Shak- 
speare had. So applicable to a stupid old idiot. Keep this 
to myself. 

Mounting .—I don’t know any work on equestrianism 
which adequately deals with the difficulty of equalising the 
length of stirrups* You don’t‘find out that one leg is 
longer than the other, until you get on horseback for the 
first time after sev<iral years. The right is longer than the 
left. Having removed th^j: fnconvenience, the left is longer 
than, the right. One hole up do it. " One down } *’ 
asks the ^oom. 1 roean*one down. 

happp Thought—{just in time ).—No ; I m^ap up. 

Groom ^ands in fronts of me, as if 1 was a picture' 
Placing X}o further reliance on my own judgment. I ask him • 

17 
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if it's all right now.” He says Yes/' decidedly. From sub- ■ 
sequent experience, I believe he makes the answer merely 
to save himself trouble. Byng, on horseback, curvetting/cries 
“ Come along! ” If mine curvettes or caracoles where shall 
I be ^ Perhaps the brute caracoled or curvetted at Dcepford 
Mill when poor Parsons ''c.ame’' that nasty cropper/’ 

Happy Thought .—Sport in the olden time. Hawking. 
People generally sat still, in one place, watching a hawk. 

.Not much exercise, perhaps,‘but sirfe. Why don't ,they re¬ 
vive hawking ? 

Milburd wants to know if I'm going to be all day. 
Fridoline’s horse is restive; the other two are restive. 1 
wish they weren't. Mine wants to be restive: if he goes 
on suddenly, I go off. 

Happy Thought .— If 1 do come a nasty cropper like 
Parsons, I hope 1 shall do it alone, or before strangers only. 

Happy Thought. —The mane. 

I like being comfortable before I start. Stop one 
minute. One hole higher up on the right. The whole- 
uncle, who is watching the start—[old coward ! he darejn't 
even come off the doorstep, and has asked me once if I 
won't ''take some jumping-powder.” He’d be sorry for 
his fun if I was borne home on a stretcher after a " nasty 
cropper.” I almost wish I was, just to give him a lesson.—I 
mean if I wasn’t hurt.]—says, "Aren't those girths rather' 
loose?” /The groom sees it for the firct time. He begins 
tightening them. Horse doesn’t like it. "Woo! poor fellow! 
good old man, I mean good old woman, then.” Horse .puts 
back its ears and tries to make himself into a sort of arch."^ I 


don't know what happens when a- horse puts back its ears. 

Happy Thought .—Ask Milburd. 

- He answers " Kicks." Ah ! I know what happens if 
he ^icks. That would be the time for the^nasty .cropper. 
This expression will hang about my memory. " All right 
now ? ” Quite. Still wrohg about the ‘stirrups: one dang¬ 
ling, the other lifting my knee up; but won’t say anything 
more, or Fridoline may think me a nuisknee. 

Two reins. Groom a^ys, '^sko. goes easy on the snaffle. 
Pulls a little at first; buf you needn't hold her.”*^. I *8hall, 
though. Trotting, I am told, is her "great pkce."# The 
reins aw confused. One ought to be white, thVother black, 


to distinguish them. Forget which ^ngers you put them in 
^ Mustn't let theegroom see this. 
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Happy Thought. —Take *era up carelessly, anyhow. Watch 
Byng, 

We are walking. My horse very quiet. Footman runs 
' after me. Idiot, to come up abruptly; enough to jfrighten 
any horse. If you're not on your guard, you come off so 
easily. Here's a whip.” “Oh, ih.auh you.” Right hand 
for whip, and left for reins, like Byng ? Or, left hand for 
whip and right for reins, like Milburd ? Or, both in one 
hand, like Fridoline.^ Walking gently. As vie go alongJ 
Milburd*points out nice little fences, which “Your beast 
would hop over.”--Yes, by herself. 

Happy Thought. —Like riding. l'’rcsh air exhilarating 
Shall buy a horse. N.B. —Shall buy a hoise which will walk 
as fast as other horses; not jog. Irritating to jog. If I 
check him, he jerks liis head, and hops. Fridoline calls 
him “showy.” Wonder if, to a spectator. I'm showy! 
Passing by a village grocer’s. 

Happy Thought. —See myself in the window. Not bad; 
but hardly “ showy.” Antigropelos effective. 

Happy Thought, — If I stay long here, buy a saddle, and 
stijtups my ow'n length. My weight, when he jogs, is too 
much on one stirrup. 

Fridoline asks, “ Isn’t this delightful } ” I say, “ Charm¬ 
ing.” Milburd talks of riding as a science. lie says, “The 
great thing in leaping is to keep your equilibrium.” 

Happy Thought. —^^he pummel. 

“Shall we trot on.?” If W'c don’t push along, I^}ug sa^s 
we shall never reach Pounder's Barrow, where the Hamers 
meet. As it is, we shall probably be too late. 

Happy Thought. —Plenty of time. Needn’t go too fast. 
Tire the horses. 

My left antigropelo has come undone. The spring is 
weak. I can't get at it. My hor.se never will go the same 
pace *as fhc others. 1’lic groom said his grc.at pace w;is 
trotting. lie is*lroiting, and it-M .a grc.it pace; not so 
much for speed, as for height lie trots a-; if all hi., joints 
were loose. His ta4 appears to be ^ little loose in the 
socket, and keeps whisking juid round, judging from 

the soyiid. 1 go up and down, and crom side to side. 

Hmp^ \houghl. —Are people ever sea-.sick from riding .?■ 

No. scientific riding here ! Can't get my* equilibrium. 
'Ought to ha^e had a string for my hat. Cram it on, 1 
think, from the horse’s Kabii of looking back sideways, that 
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he's seen the Joose antigroneio^ and it has frightened him. 
He breaks into a gallop. It feels as if he wits always 
stumping on ojie leg. He changes his leg, which unsettles 
me. He changes his legs every minute. Wish I could 
chanpe Aiine for a pair of strong ones in comfortable boots 
and 1 •eeches. Thank Heaven, I didn’t have spurs! Hope I 
shan’t drop my whip. This antigropelo will bring me off, 
sooner or later, I know it will. 

. End of the lane. The throe m front. 1 wish tneyM 
'stop. Mine would stop then. We trot again—suddenly. 
Painful. 

Happy Thought. “ J.et’s look at the view." 

Byng ones, “ H.ing the view! —here’s a beautiful hit of 
turf for a canttr. We bieak (iny horse and 1) into a canter. 
He breaks into the ranter sooner than I do, as I’ve not 
(jinte finished my trot. I wish it was a niildary saddle, with 
bags before and belmid. A sfildier can't come off. If the 
antigropelo goes at the other spring, I sliall lose it altogether. 
Horse pulls; wants to p.ass them all. Hat gelling loose; 
antigropelo flapping. 

Happy 7'hoiight. -Stjuash my hat down anyhow, tight, f 

The fresh air catches niy iio-.e. I feel as if I’d a violent 
cold. There’s no comfort in riding at other people’s pace. I 
wish they’d stop. It's very iiiikiud of tlieia. Thev might as 
well. I should stop for them. W'^hat a bea-st this is for 
pulling 1 I can’t make him feci. 

Happfy Thought. If I ride again, hat'c a short coat made, 
without tails. , 

Everylhing about me '.tons to be flapping in the wind; 
jike a scarecrow Fndohne tloesn't see me. What an un¬ 
comfortable thing a liiiid note-book is in a lail-coat pocket, 
when cantering and bumping. 

Happy Thought .—End of canter. Thank Heavens I he 
(or she) slops when the others stop. ss • • 

Fndoline looks round, and laughs. She 'is in high spirits. 
In an attempt to wave niy whip to her with my right liand, 
1 nearly come that nasty cropper on the left side. Righted 
myself by the mane rpiietly. |Vhat would a horse be witheut 
a mane o 

Happy 'Thought. The hard road. W alk. Fasten ni^ anti- 
gropjlo. Tear it at the top by trying the spripg tfxcitifdly. 

Before talking to her, I settle my hat <fn(l tic; also 
manage my pocket handkerchief. Keel that I’ve got a red 
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nose^ and don't look as ** showy ” as I did. On the common 
we fall in with the Harriers, and men on horst^jaek, in green 
coats. • t 

Byng knows several pedj)le, and inlioduees iheni to Miss 
Fridohne. He doesn’t introduce me to any one. We pass 
tnrough a gate, into a ploughed field. The dogs are scent¬ 
ing, or something. I ste a rabbit. If I recollect i*ightly, one^ 
ought to cry ont " Holloa! ’ or ** Clone away ! ” or " Yoicks •", 
If 1 do, 'we ‘»hall all be galloping about, and hunting. 

Happy Thought. —Better not say anything about it. It's 
tlie dogs’ business. 

The dogs find something. Fser}” /me begins cantering. 
Just as I arn settling ni) h.it, and piilting my handkerchief'* 
into my pocket, my horse bre.iks into a canter. Spring of 
antigropclo out again. It is a long field, and I see we are all 
getting towards a licdgc. Tlie dogs disappe.ir. Green coat 
men disappear over the hedge. 1 suddenly think of poor 
Parsons and the nasty cropper. 

Happy Thought. —Stop my horse: violently. 

* Our heads meet. Hat nearly off. Everybody jumps the 
hedge. Perhaps my horse won’t do it. If f only had spurs, 

1 might take him at it. Some one gets a fall. Pie's on his 
own horse. If he falls, I shall. He didn’t liiirt himself 

Happy Thought.- You can fall and not hurt yourself. 1 
tliought you always liroke your neck, or leg. ^ 

Happy Thought. —Any gap. 

None. Old gtentleman, on a heavy grey, says, ** No good 
going after them. I know the country." Take his advice. 
If I lose the sport, blame him. 

Happy Thought. — Hares double: therefore (logically) the 
hare will come back. 

Happy Thought. —Stop m the field. 

Try to fasten antigropelo: tear it more. Trot round 
quietly. I’m getting well into ‘my seat now. Shouldn’t 
mind taking him at the hedge. Too late, as they’ll be back 
dir,ectly. 1 explain ti^ old gentleman who knows the country, 
that ''1 don’t like leapiry^»hfred Worses, or I should have 
taken«him.at that hedge.’ Old gt^tleman thinks I’m quite 

right.^ So* do I. They dome back: the hare first. see 
, him and cut^kt him with my whip. Old gehldeman very 
angry. I try to laugh i^ off. With the dogs I ride through 
the gate. Capital fun. 'The hare is caught ii^ a ditch by Ihe 
roadside. • Old gentleman .still angry. 1 atn told afterwards 
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that he*s one of the old school of sportsmen, who/l suppose, 
don't cut at hares with a whip. 

Uappu Thought. ~ I am in at the death. Say Tally hoi *' 
to I yself. 

Happy Thought —Ask for the brush. If I get it, present 
it to Fricioline. 

Milburd laughs, and says he supposes [ want a hare¬ 
brush. 

It is a great thing to possess quick perceptive faculties. 
1 see at once that a hare has no brush, and treat the matter 
as my own joke. F. C, BiruNAND. 

By kind permission of the Author. 


A COSTER'S CONVERSION • 

So yer want me to tell yer about it ^ Well, yer don’t seem a 
bad sort o* bloke • 

Set down on the hedge o' my barrer—and mind yer don't 
tip up the moke ! 

Yer km stand me a dram when I’m done, if yer like^ as the 
pubhc is 'aridy by. 

And this 'ere is a yarn as I never could spin 'ithout gettin' 
'uslcy and dry ! 

a 

I'm a rough kind o’ cove, but it's bin my pride as I’ve led a 
regular life,* 

Bein' niver too tight of a Saturday night, but what I kin 
wallop the wife. 

In liquor I'm alius light 'arted, and flings things about pretty 
free, 

For a 'ardworkin* man at the end o’, thb week—weU, he 
must 'ave a bit of a spree ! 

lU 

• y 

So we lived werry 'appj^ togethfi*’^ fur nigh upon fifteen year; 

And our 'ome was a bloctmin’ 'umble 'ome—but the 'umblest 
‘ 'ome kin be dear! ♦ ► . » 

And I got that sweet on the place. Sir, tk|kt—there, you 
may call it strange! 

^If y^r'd orfer^d me Buckinim Pallis, I'm blest if 1 think I'd 
change! 
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Then, hall* on a sudflin', my thoughts gpl turned the t'other 
way about; • 

Fur I come on one o’ them Soshalist chaps, as ^tand at 
comers and spout. 

" O Feller-workers and Friends! ” sez he, Serciety’s rotten 
an' holler! 

• 

Think o' ycr comfitless 'omes," he sez, ** and yer lives as is 
spent in squoller! 

ft 

“ Then think o’ the gorgeous gilded rooms that’s howned by 
the bloate<l neh. 

As crams ’em with hobjects of Culcheran’ Hart— youll never 
set eyes on sich ; 

Them Swells is a w'asteful, extravagant lot as you'll jedge 
ior yerselves when jon hear. 

That they spends on soap in a single week what 'ud keep 
you a fortnight in beer! ” 

Well, he jawed away, till I seed quite clear—w'hat Td never 
• behe\ed till then— 

That the 'ome as Td bin so proud on was honly a 'orrible 
den! 

*0\v eould i hever be any think else but poverty sirickcii 
and sordid, 

'When there w’^asn’t npt one of them luxuries there of which , 
Td been defrorded ? 

ft 

For many a day, as 1 thought this hout, I take and cry like 
a child. 

And the light seemed all blowed out o’ my life, and its 
iniierceiit pleasures spiled ; 

And tlie longer I urent on livin’ the lower my spciTits sunk. 

Till the Missus’s eyes warii’t black fur a nionlb - for 1 'adn't 
no art to git ‘drunk ! 

I reely believe, if 1 ’adn’t be roused, 1 was well on the road 
’ to ruin, * ,, • ^ 

But I /elt ^as I must make a heifojt some'ow—so I give a 
coppery doin', > * 

As ’ac^.said mv barrer was blockin' the way, aA<|, they fopk 
me afore a beak. 

And he see what I wanted was change oj h|ir, so he sent 
me tc^quod fur a week. 
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Well; when 1 came out at the hend o' rdy time, I felt like a 
haltered cove^ 

And back, with a chastened art, 1 sped to my hattic in Lisson 
GroVe; 

And 1 clai'ihered nj) by the crazy stair, and J softly hopcned 
the door— 

'J'lien 1 started back. 1'here was nothink there the same as 
I'd seen afore! 

• , , . ; 

I couldn’t think, fur the turn I'd j^ot, 'cej)l wonderin' what 
<iid it mean ^ 

It made me shiver and shake for fji»ht —fur the blessed floor 
was cienn ! 

Ihit I uenlured in; though I rubbed ni^ heye*?, fur darned 
if it didn't seem 

That cither 1 couldn’t be right in my ’ed, or was in some 
’orrible dream ! 

Fur the room was painted a light pea-green (which the same 
is a culler I 'ates!) , 

And on 'ooks, w’hcrc ^ou ctmldn't get at 'cm, was 'anging up 
blue and white ]>].ites! 

'J'iic inantelpii ec bad a jieUieul on- and, hii|i on the 
winder-sill. 

Was a niug o’ iiaeissors, as smelt that loud it worry nigh * 
Inrnod me ill! * 

Then the door was a dollop o’ Japanese fans, and the 
cupboard was gashlj' white, 

And hover it some 'un 'ad sprinkled a job-lot o’ spadgers in 
flight! 

A thing as they calls a dodo ” on the walls was a runuin’ 
round, % • 

And my old gal was a suitin’ vasleep, in a. ruebuh-cullered 
gownd ! 

In my hown arm-cheer, as they’^ given afloat of horiential red. 

And a big humberclla wus upsid^down on the ceiliiik over 
her 'ed! * , • • 

W61i^ I routed. *er up' in a second, and 1 sez, “ Ydtire afhice 
cup o' fea! 

“ I’his 'ere is a pretty comlition o’ things fiir your 'usband 
to come iu«ind see! 
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“With yer wickerwork cheers, and yer ^tted plants, and 
these 'ere little three-legsfetl stools! . • 

•D'yer think a-goin* to set in a place as is only fit for 
tom-fools • 

“ Why, Bill,” she says, I should nev^r ha’ thought as you’d 
fly in a tearin' passion. 

Cause a kind old lady’s took in her ’ed fur to do us up in the 
fashion! 

« 

“She thought it v'as just what yer wanted so, and she never 
meant to insult yer. 

For this ’ere’s liixOonous comfort. Bill — it’s what them 
’asetics’ calls Cultycr ! 

See, these little hoecasional tables is fur afternoon tea and 
chat. 

Or fur, when a gen’lnian's calling, to put down his chimley- 
pot 'at. 

“'rhen plates is considered 'so decora-tive,* likewise is the 
, pots and pans. 

But I can’t recolleck the partickler use of the Iiumberella 
and fans.” 

“ I daresay it’s wery genteel,” sez f, “ but iny notion o’ 
comfort it ain’t. 

To live in a litter o’ stuff like this 'ud aggerawate a saint! 

* » 

“ 1 fancy 1 sees myself failin’ about when Tve taken an 
extry drop,‘ 

And a breakin’ iny shins, hke a bloomin’ bull in a blessed 
chiney-shop! 

rU not ’ave none of it, Betsy,” I sea—and I cliucked the lot 
of it out. 

And 1 didn't recover my self-respeck till 1 see it go up the 
spout 1 

For we all on us has our feelings. Sir, and my pride it was 
cruel 'urt. 

To think as a swelf could h^’ gone so far as to rob a poor 
man of his dirt! 

* • 

Buta 1 |9ever 'anker Air Culcher now, por heniry* ilo 
harristijcrats, • . 

For I'm cured for life o’ the longm^.X ’ad fur a roomful of 
brick a bats. 
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Of spads;ers anct* pea-g'reen paint you'll find in tjie attic 
’ardly a trace, 

And, when mA and iny old woman ’as words -there's alius 
plei y o' space ! F. Ansi'ey 

By J yud ptrmiJsivn of the Author, and 
Btadburi/y Bvans At Co 


THE FIRST WORD 

Upon my honour, some married people don’t deserve to have 
a baby at all. Take my parents. To hear them you would 
think that Nature had overlooked me altogellier. For 
instance, it cannot be denied that she was a trifle behindhand 
with iny first teeth—the four little front ones. Well, Avhat 
then It merely amounted to a question of a few days. / 
didn’< want the teeth. My whole life stretched out before 
me, and a fortnight more or less without them made no 
practical ditference. I knew—nobody better—that they were 
on the way all right. But my parents had read somewhere 
at what time the teeth were due; or else my doctor, like a 
fool, bad been worried into giving a definite date; and when 
the day arrived and the teeth didn’t, my ihothcr cried and 
my father poked about in my rani4h with his fJirefinger until 
I felt I w^uld have given something forca tooth or two, just 
to remonstrate with. I couldn’t say what 1 thought about it, 
but my purse could, thank God, and did.' And then my 
mother said she had produced a horrid, toothless freak of 
Nature, and my father went away to town with a face from 
which all joy in life had departed. 

At ten months, or a shade over, I had aq^ssed a vo¬ 
cabulary of three words—not tliat three words were of the 
slightei^ use in dealing with a woman like my mamma ; but 
1 did my best with them. 'I’lie second and ^hird were more 
or less trivial expressions of good feeling depending for their 
result on my inflection of voice; the first, of Vlpch 1 want 
more particularly to spealf, cre&ed^some sensation in its way 
and, indeed, produced a soft of result so startling that 1 have 
never^ to this moment entirely fathomed the significance frf it. 
The matter fell out thus." After my ninth mont^ had passed 
and nothing but my tmn language of. laughter and tears had 
(broken the silence,. father had. a gloomy inspiration that 
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I must be a dumb idiotj and that he and mamma were 
jointly responsible for a being unlikely to add to the fame oft 
repute of either To calm then poor, fodlish fe<d*s as soon as 
possible was obviously my duty undei these ciroum^Jbances, 
and 1 set about ijt A biief, jocund monosyllable commended 
itself to me in this connection I had h€feird my father use it 
under somewhat humorous circumstanct s, aftei falling over a 
chan on a nij,ht when he crept into my room to see me 
asleep 1 Wis not I'lfleep ind we both laughed heaitily at 
the time • He doubtless went aw i' uid loigol the incident; 
1, on the contiaiy, thought cnei il, piictised the word, and 
ti led it as a simple excl im ition on my mother, doubting 
nothing thit she would glory in it and peihaps rewaid me 
Judge tlieii of my suiprise when she legtided me with horror 
and fell, almost diopped me back into my cradle, and burst 
into a flood of tens 

" Ob, baby ’ how could you ^ she isked, between her 
sobs I ve been praying for you to talk for months and 
months, and now -oh, it^can t be tiue—it can t ’ ' 

Suspecting tint my pronunciation was at fault, I uttered 
the Word again with the greate-it distinctness, whereupon my 
mamma became hystencal and fled from the nursery She 
brought my fathei up when he came home, and I observed 
she was still in tealrs 

** Such —such a dreadful thing/’ she $aid ; '' he s spoken, 
James ’ ^ 

“Good business’" exclaimed mj father “The little 
beggar fsii t dumb then, thank the I oid WJhat did ne say ? 
ril bet he tried to hsp }our name 

“ He didn’t hsp at all—he spoke only too clearly I 
don t know how to tell you He—he swore ’ ” 

^nd my mamma broke down entirely, while my papa 
gazed upon me with frank amazement 

“He swore ^ ” repeated my papa blankly ‘ VMiat at ^ 
Why should he sWear.^ I’m sure no kid ever had a better 
time " 

“To think thuit the veiy fiist word which has passed his 
lips - • '* eneif my mamma ,, » 

“ But what did he swcar*at ^ " ♦* 

“Aj me,yhis own lovingf mother. I just woke him up 
and danced *nim and cuddled him and asked him when *he 
was going to b'hng joy mto my hfe and prattle swedt baby 
wor<u into my ear. Then, without any wammg, he said—he 
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said,' Damn!' Azid i/fhen I dropped him into his cradle 
and began to cry, he said it again ! *' r 

"Such a ^hing vras wevei heard of in the MThole history 
of infancy,” declared my father. " I see how it is; he’s 
picket i'c up from nurse. Nurse must go ! ” 

" He might have heard ) ou,” said my inolhei reproachfully. 
" You do say it oftener than you think. But what w ill the 
career of a baby be who begins swearing betore he can even 
walk straight :• It’s horrible—it’a ruined my life ’ 

" I should be the last to swear before a child.” said iiiy 
jiapa 

And then they went wrangling off Not a jump to the 
ceiling did I get, not a smile, not a word of affection. 
Perhaps ingratitude in a parent is as painful a spei’taclc as a 
family furnishes. 1 kept my mouth shut tor two months 
after that hasco, but it made them mad to hear of the good 
things J said to nurse when they were not present. I will 
affirm of nurse that she is a capital listener, and lets me use 
what language I like, and never questions either ray state 
ments or conclusions. But there, when all is said, a really 
capable nurse is a luxury, whereas parents appear to be a grim 
necessity, as far as 1 have yet been able to understand. 

EniiN Phillpotts, 

By hind pertiimon of the Author^ and 
of Mitars. Methu)fn Je i'o. 


A FISH OUT OF VVATEB 
{From " David Jlaium ” ) 

The two men sat fur a while smoking m silen^ John tal^g 
an occasional sip of Ins grog Mr Huium had swallowed 
own liquor "raw,” as was the custom in Homeville and 
vicinity, following flic potation with a mouthful of water. 
Presently he settle/1 a little fartlier down in his chair, and In'* 
face took on a look of amused recollectton 

“ Wa'al," he said, " tome yce«> ago I had somethin* of a 
deal on with a New Yotk man Jiy the name of Price. He 
h^d^a place in Newpoy^ wiiclpe his fam’ly s)>ent the summer, 
^x^L where <he went as much as he could gi&sviray. ' T was. 
down to New York to sfd him, an* we hadTnt got things 
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quite straightened out, an’ he says to me, * I’m goin* over to 
Newport, where my wife an’ fam’ly is, fer Sunday, an’ why 
can’t you come with me,’ he says, ‘an’ stay over till Monday? 
an’ we c’n have the day to ourselves over this matter?' 

‘ Wa’al,’ 1 says,' I’m only down here oii this bus’nis, an’ as I 
left a hen on, up home. I’m willin’ to save the time 'stid of 
waitin’ here fer you to git back, if you don’t think,’ I says, 

‘ that it’ll put Mis’ Price out any to bring home a stranger. 
without no notice.’ 

«f\Vliat’s on ?' says Price to the feller that let us in. 

"*Si** and Lady somebody's diuui’ here to-night, sir,’ says 
the man. 

"' Damn ! ’ says Price, ‘I fergot all about the cussed thing. 
Have Mr. Ilarum showed to a room,’ he sajs, ‘an’ serve 
dinner in my office in a quarter of an hour, an’ have some¬ 
body show Mr. Harum there when it’s ready.’ 

"Wa’al," pursued David, "1 was showed up to a room. 
The* was lace coverin’s on the bed pillers, an’ a silk an’ lace 
spread, an’ more dum trinkits an’ bottles an' lookin’-glasses 
’n you c’d shake a stipk at, an’ a bathroom, an’ Lord knows 
what; an’ 1 washed up, an’ putty soon one o’ them fellers 
come an’ showed me down to where Price was waitin’. 
Wa'al, we had all manner o’ things fer supper, an’ cham¬ 
pagne, an’ so on, an’ after we got done. Price says, ‘I’ve got 
to ask you to excuse me, Harum,' he says. ‘ I’ve got to go 
an' dress an’ show up in the drawin’-room,’ he says. ‘ You 
smoke your cigar in here, an’ when you want to go to your 
room jes’ ring the bell.’ 

" * All right,’ I says. ‘ I’m 'bout ready to turn in anyway.’ 
Wa’al, next mornin* I got up an* shaved an' dressed, an’ set 
'round waitin' fer the' breakfast bell to ring till nigh on to 
half-past nine o’clock. Bom-by the* came a knock at the 
door, an’ I says, * Come in,' an’ in come one o’ them fellers. 

* Beg pah’din, sir,’ he says. ‘ Did you ring, sir ?' 

"' No,’ I says, *JL' didn’t ring. ’ I was waitin’ to hear the 
bell.’ 

"‘Thank you, sirj* he say^. ‘An’ will you have your 
breakfust now, sir ? * 

" ‘ Where ? ’ I sayi. , 

" ^Oh,' lie says, kind o* gritihin’, ‘ I’ll bring it up hero^ sfr, 
•d’rec’ly,’ he fjys, an* went off. Putty soon came another 
knock, an’ in come the feller witk' a silver tray covered with 
a big napkin, an’ on it was a couple of rolls wrapped up in a 
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napkin^ a b'iled egg done up in another napkinjr a cup an* 
saucer, a little chiney cofFee-pot, a little pitcher of cream, 
some loaf sugar in a silver dish, a little pancake of butter, a 
silver knife, two little spoons like what the childern play 
with, A silver pep])er duster an’ salt dish, an’ an orange. Oh, 
yes, the’ was another contraption—a sort of a chiney wine¬ 
glass. The feller set down’'the tray an’ says, ' Anythin’ else 
you’d like to have, sir ? ’ 

**' No,* I says, lookin’ it over, * I guess there’s enough to 
last me a day or two,’ an’ with that he kind o’ turned his 
face away fer a second or two. 'Thank you, sir,’ he says. 
'The second breakfast is at half-past twelve, sir,' an’ out he 
put. Wa’al," David continued, "the bread an’ butter was 
all right enough, exceptin' they’d fergot the salt in the 
butter, an’ the coffee was all right; but when it come to the 
egg, that dum'd egg was about’s near raw as it was when i’ 
was laid, an' the’ was a crack in the shell, an’ fust thing I 
knowed it kind o’ c'lapsed, an’ I give it a grab, an’ it squirtid 
all over my pants, an’ the door, an’ on my coat an’ vest, an’ 
up my sleeve, an’ all over the tray. You never see such a 
mess,” he added, with an expression of rueful recollection. 
"1 believe that dum’d egg held more ’n a pint. I cleaned 
myself up with a towel well’s 1 could, an’ thought I’d step 
out an* take the air before the feller ’d come back to git 
that tray, an’ as I was pokin’ ’round the grounds 1 come to a 
sort of arbor, an’ there was Price, smokin’ a cigar. 

.'"Momin’, Harum ; how you feelin’ ?’ he says, gettin’ up 
an’ shakin’ hands; an’ as we passed the time o’ day, I 
noticed him noticin’ my coat. You see as they dried out, 
the eg^ spots got to showin* agin. 

"' Got somethin’ on your coat there,’ he says. 

'"Yes,’ I says, tryin’ to scratch it out ii||p;h my finger 
nail. , 

'"Have a cigar ? ’ he says, handin’ one put. 

"'Never smoke on an empty slomech/ I says. 

"' What ? ’ he says. 

"'Bad fer the ap’tite, I says, 'an’ Tm savin’ mine fer that 
second breakfust o’ youc’n.’ 4 

Price an’ I set ’round talkin’ ^bus’nii #n’ things till about 
ttvelve or a little after, mebbe, an’ then he turned to me an’ 
kind o’ looked me over an’ says,' You an’ m)^is aboUt of a. 
build, an’ if you say so I’ll send one of my coats an* vests up 
to your room an’ have the mah take yours an* clean ’em.** 
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“' I ^ess the* is ruther more egg showin’ than the law 
allows/ 1 says^ 'an* mebbe that *d be a good4dee; but the 
pKsnts caught it the wust/ 1 says. 

" Mineil fit ye,* he says. 

"Wa’al, when we went into the eatin* room the table 
was full, mostly young folks, diJitterin' an* laughin*. Price 
int’duced me to his wife, an’ I set down by him at the other 
end of the table. After breakfust, as they called it. Price 
an* I went out onto the verandy an* had some coffee, an* 
smoked an* talked fer an hour or so, an* then he got up an’ 
excused himself to write a letter. 'You may like to look at 
the papers awhile,’ he says. ' I’ve ordered the bosses at five, 
an* if you like I'll show you ’round a little.’ 

" On the way back Price says, ' The' are goin’ to be three 
four people to dinner to-night in a quiet way, an’ the’ 
ain’t no reason why you shouldn’t stay dressed jest as you 
are, but if you would feel like puttin’ on evenin’ clo’es (that’s 
what he called ’em), why I’ve got an extry suit that’ll fit ye 
to a " tee,” ’ he says. 

»"‘No/ I says, 'I guess I better not, I reckon I'd better 
git my grip an’ go to the hotel. 1 sh’d be ruther bashful to 
wear your swallertail, an’ all them folks’ll be strangers,' 1 
says. But he insisted on’t that I sh'd come to dinner any¬ 
way, an’ fin’ly I gin in, an’ thinkin’ I might's well go the 
hull hog, 1 allowed I*d wear his clo’es. The same feller 
brought em’ up to me that fetched the stuff in the mornin ’; 
an' the rig was complete—coat, vest, pants, shirt, white 
necktie, an’, by gum! shoes an’ silk socks, an’, sir, scat 

my-1 the hull outfit fitted me as if it was made fer me. 

He come up kfter I’d got into my togs an’ pulled me here, 
an* pulled me there, an’ fixed my necktie, an’ hitched me in 
general so’st 1 wa’n't neither too tight nor too free, an’ when 
he gdt through, 'You’ll do now, sir,’ he says. 

'"Think I will?! says I. 

"' G^uldn’t nobody look more fit, sir,' he says, and I’m 
dum’d," said David, ^ith an assertive nod, " when I looked 
at myslilf in the lookin'-gl^s i scurcely knowed myself, an’ 
(with a confident!^ lowerftig of th:;^ voice) when I got back 
to New Yo^ the vely fust hi^ work I done was to go an* 
buy the huh rig-out—an*,” he' added with a grin, " stXjknge 
' as it may apjfdar, it ain’t wore out yi</* 

" People don't dress* for 4inner in HomeviUe, as a ral<^ 
then,'* Jol|ui said, smiling. 
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** No/' said Ml Harum, “ when they dress fer hreakfust 
that does 'em*- fer all three meals Fve wore them things 
two thr-^e times when I've ben down to the city, but I never 
had 'cn on but once up heie.” 

“NoSlid John 

“ No,” said David, “ I put 'cm on once to sliow to Polly 
how city folks dressed—he, he, he, he ’—an' when 1 come 
into the room she set furwud on her chair an' stared at me 
over her specs ‘ What on an th '' she says. 

^ I bouiiht these do cs/ I says, ^ to wear when bein' 
ent'tamed by the lust lam lies How do I look ^' I says. 

“'Turn 'lound,' she sajs 'You look I’m behind,' she 
says, 'like a red-headed snappm' bug, an'm liont,' she says, 
as I turned agin 'like a reg lar shmkum I 11 bet,' she says, 
'that you hain't thiowcd away less 'n twenty dollais on that 
foolishniss' Polly's a very conscrv’tivc person,' remaiked 
her brother, “and don’t never imagine a vain thing, not 
when she knons it, an' I thought it wa’n'l wuth while to 
argue the point with hei ” 

“How about the dinner?” John asked after a little 
interlude “ Was it pie is int ? ” 

“ I ust rate,” dt d ntd David “The >oung folks was out 
somewhere else, all but one o’ Piice s gnls I he’ was twelve 
at the table all told I was mt'cUiccd to all of 'cm in the 
p 11 lor, an’ putty soon in come one of the fellers an’ said 
somethin* to Mis* Price that meant dmifti was leady, an’ the 
gnl come up to me in’ took holt of my aim 'You’re goin’ 
to take me out,’ she says, an’ we foimed a procession an’ 
marched out to the dmin lOom '\ou le to s»t by mnmner,’ 
she says, showm' me, an there was my name on a card, sure 
enough. Wa al, sii, tliat t iblc was a show • I couldn’t 
begin to describe it to ye Hie' was a hull flower garden in 
the middle, an’ a woikcd tablcilolh, foui five glasses of all 
colois and sizes at cv’iy plate, an' a nosegay, an’ five six 
diff*rent forks an a lot o’ knives, though ter that matter,” 
remaiked the spe iker, “ the’ wa’n’t buj one knife in the lot 
that amounted to anythin, t^ie ie£t on ’em wouldn't hold 
nothin'; an’ the' w is i e fouY \,ort of chmey slates with 
what they call the —you n me 

'tMeiiu,' suggested John ^ 

“ I guesi that s it,” said David, “ but that ira’n’t the way • 
it was spelt. Wa’al, 1 set down and tucked my napkin into 
’ my neck, an* Hhfftigh I noticed none o* the rest on ’em 
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seemed trf care, I allowed that *t wa’n't wy shirt, an' mebbe 
Price might want to wear it agin 'fore't was wjt^hcd.” 

• John put his handkerchief over his face and couglicd 
violently. David looked at him sharply. “ Subject*to them 
spells ? " he asked. 

" Sonietiines/’ said John when he recovered his voice, 
and then, with as clear an expression of innocence as he 
could command, but sorocn hat irrelevantly, asked, ** How • 
did you get on with Mrs. Price ?" 

Oh," said David, '^uicir 'n a collon hat. Oh, yes. Mis’ 
Price made me feel quite to lu.me, but I didn’t talk much 
the fust part of dinner, an’ 1 s’pose she was more or less 
took up with havin’ so many folks at table; but fin’ly she 
says to me, ' Mr. Price was so annoyed about your breakfast, 
Mr. Hariim.' 

ti t Jjjj p' I gjjyg_ 11 ^as afraid you’d be the one that’d 
be vexed at me.’ 

Vexed with you.^ I don't understand,' she says. 

*‘'’Bout the napkin I sp’Ued,’ I says. ^ Mebbe not 
actially sp'ilcd,' 1 says, ‘but it’ll have to go into the wa.sh 
'fore it c’n be used agin.' She kind o’ smiled, an’ says, 
‘Really, Mr. Ilaruin, 1 don’t know what you arc talkin’ 
about.* 

“1 thought that dinner'd go on tdl kingdom come. An 
wine ! Wa’al! I bej^un to feel sonieLhin’ like tlu' old feller 
did that swallered a lull tumbler of white whiskv, fliiiikin’ it 
was water. The old feller was tcmp’rciice, an' the boys put 
uji a job on him one hot day at gen'ral trainin'. Someboilv 
ast him afterwuds how it made him feel, an' he said he felt 
as if he was sittin' straddle the mectin' house, an’ ev’ry 
shingle was a Jew’s harp. So I kep' mum fer a while. Rut 
jes' before we fiii'ly got through, an' 1 hadn’t said nothin' fer 
a spell, Mis' Price turned to me an' says, ‘ Did y^ou have a 
pleasant drive this al'ternoon } ’ 

‘“Yes’m,' I says, ‘I seen the hull show, putty much. I 
guess poor folks mu^l be 't a premium 'round here.' Mis’ 
Price laughed, an’ looked qver at her husband. ‘Yes,’ says 
Price, *I told Mr. Harum*at>out sijjftic of the people we saw 
this ||ifternoon, an* I must say he didn’t appear to be as mi^ch 
impressed as X thought he would. How's that> Harumf' he 
says to me. *• • 

“‘Wa'alj’ says 1, ‘I* was thinkin’ 't I’d like to bet you 
two dollars to a last year’s bird’s nest,’ 1. Silys, ‘ that if all ' 
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them fellers we seen this afternoon, that air over fifty, c‘d be 
got togethe^, an’ some one was suddinly to holler '*Low 
ORiDc '!” that nineteen out o* twenty’d duck ihnr heads* **' 

** ihd then ? ” queried John. 

" Wa’al,” said David, “ all on ’em laughed some, but 
Price—^he jes’ lay back ail’ roared, and I found out after- 
wuds,” added Davit^, “that ev'ry man at the table, except 
the Englis'man, know’d what * low bridge * meant from actial 

experience. Wa’al, scat my -1” he exclaimed, as he 

looked at his watch, “it ain’t hardly wuth while undressin’,” 
and started for the door. As he was halfway through it, he 
turned and said, “ Say, I s'pose you’d ’a’ known what to do 
with that egg,” but he did not wait for a reply. 

Edward Noyes Westcott. 

By the kind pertnissioy^ of the Ametican and English 
Publishers, Messrs. Appleton <fc Co. of New York, 
and Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Ld., of London. 


ETIQUETTE 

Thb Ballyshannon foundered off the coast of Cariboo, 

And down in fathoms many went the captain and his crew; 
Down with the owners, greedy men, whom hope of gain 
allured, • 

Oh, dry ihe starting tear—for they were heavily insured! 

Beside the captain and the mate, the owners and the crew. 
The passengers were also drowned, excepting only two— 
Young Peter Grey, who tasted teas for Baker, Troop & Co., 
And Somers, who from Eastern shores import^ Indigo. 

These passengers, by reason of their clinging to a nlast,' 

Upon a desert island were eventually cast. 

They hunted for their meals, as Alexander Selkirk used. 

But they couldn't chat together—they had not been intro¬ 
duced. I 

(t *' t 

For Peter Grey, and Som*ers too, though certainly in trade, 
Werf properly particular about the friends thev made 
And somehffw, thus they settled it, without a w^rd of mouth, * 
That Grey should take the northern •half, while Somers look 
the south.«, 
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On Peter's portion oysters grew, a delicacy rare^ 

But oysters were a delicacy Peter couldn't beai;: 

On Somers* side was turtle 5 on the shingle lying lhi<^. 

Which Somers couldn't eat, because it always made him 
sick. 

4 

Grey gnashed his teeth with envy, as he saw a mighty store , 
Of turtle, unmolested, on his fellow-creature's shore. 

The oysters at his feet aside impatiently he shoved. 

For turtle, and his mother, \\ere the only things he loved. 

And Somers sighed in sorrow, as he settled in the south. 

For the tliought of Peter's oysters brought the water to his 
mouth. 

He longed to lay him down upon the shelly bed and stuff, 

For he’d often eaten oysters, but he’d never had enough. 

How they wished an introduclibn to each other they had 
• had. 

When on board the Ballyshannon ! and it almost drove them 
mad 

To think how very friendly with eacli other they might get 
If it wasn't for the arbitrary rule of etiquette. 

* • 

One day when out a-hunting for the miis-ridiculous, 

Grey overheard his fellow-man soliloquising thus : 

“ I wonder how the playmates of my youth are getting on— 
McConnell, S. B. Walters, Paddy Byles, and Robinson t ” 

These simple words made Peter as delighted as could be. 

Old ohummies at the Charter House were Robinson and he. 
He walked straight up to Somers, then he turned extremely 
red. 

Hesitated, hen^jnied and hawed, then cleared his throat, and 
said:— 

t 

** I beg yoAr pardon—pray.^forgive me if I seem too bold—. 
But ^u have breathed a name 1 knew, familiarly, of old! 

* You spoke al6ud of Robinson—I happened to be oy->— 

You know him?” " YeS, extremely well." "Allow me— so 
do I.” • “ 
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It was enou<;h — they felt they could more pleasantly get on. 
For (oh ! the iuagic of ihe fact) they each knew Robmsoii; 
And f ’^r Somers’ turtle w'as at Peter’s service quite, 

And Somers punished Peter's oyster bed all right. 

They soon became like brothers, from community of wrongs. 
They wrote each other little odes, and sang each other 
songs; 

They told each other anecdotes—disparaging their wives— 
On several occ.isions, too, they saveil each other’s lives. 

They felt quite melancholy when Un*y parted f<ir the night. 
And got u}) in the morning as soon as it was light. 

Each other’s pica-.ant company they reckoned so upon. 

And all because it happened tlicy each knew Robinson. 

/ 

They lived for many years on that inhospitable shore, 

And day by day they learned to love each other more and 
more. 

At last, to their astonishment, on getting up one day. 

They saw a Irigale anchored in the oiling of the bay. 

« 

To Peter an idea occurred—'' Suppose we cross the main ? 

So good ojiportunity may not occur again.” 

And Somers thought a inomcni, then ejaculated, Done ! 

I wonder how my business in the city’s getting on 

But stay! ” said Mr. Peter. " When in England, as you 
know’, 

I earned a living tasting leas for Baker, Croop'^fe Co., 

1 may have been suspcndcil - my employers think me 
dead,” 

^'Theii come with me," said Somers, ''and taste indigo 
instead.” 

But all their plans were‘',scattcrcd*in a moment, when they 
, found * 

The Vessel was a convict ship from Portland, outward bound. 
When a boat came out to fetch them, thouglf they felt it 
very kind. 

To go on boara they firmly ami respectfully declined. 
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As both the happy settlers roared with laughter at the joke 
They recognised a gentlemanly fellow pulling st|foke; 

*Xwas Robinsotiy a convict, in an unbecoming froek. 
Condemned to seven years for misappropriating stock* 

They laughed no more, for Somers thought he had been 
very rash 

In knowing one whose friend had misappropriated cash; 

And Petpr thought a foolish tack he must have gone upon. 

In making the acquaintance of a friend of Robinson. 

At first they didn't quarrel very openly. I’ve heard; 

They nodded when they met, and now and then exchanged 
a word; 

The word grew rare, and rarer still the nodding of the head. 
But when they meet each other now, they cut each other— 
dead. 

To allocate the island they agreed by word of mouth, 

And Peter takes the north again, and Somers takes the 
south. 

And Peter has the oysters, which he hates, in layers thick, 
And Somers has the turtle, and it always makes him sick. 

W. S. Gilueht. 

By kind 2 iermitsion of iiit Author. 


THE SKIPPER’S BOY 

It was a fine day, and Henry, the skipper's boy, who dis¬ 
liked extremely the task of assisting to work out the cargo, 
obtained permission, to go ashore, to purchase a few small 
things for the cook and look round. 

He strolled along blithely, casting a glance over his 
shoulders at the dusky ‘clqpdawhich hung over the Seamew 
as he went. It was virgfh soil to jRm, and he thirsted for 
adventure.*, A short walk brought him to the white hurdles 
of the desolate market-place. Here the town as a town 
‘ ended and gife place to a few large houses standing in their 
own grounds. 
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"Well, ^ve me London,'* said Henry to hhaself as he 
paused at a hi£rh brick wall and looked at the fruit trees 
beyc rd. " Why, the place seems dead ! ” 

lie scrambled up on to the wall, and, perched on top, 
whistled softly. The ^rown-op fl.ivour of half-pints had not 
entirely eradicated a youthful paitiality for apples. lie was 
hidden from the house by the trees, and almost involuntarily 
he dropped down on the other side of the wall and began to 
fill his pockets with the fruit. 

Things were so quiet that he became venturesome, and, 
imitating the stealthy movements of the Retl Indian, whom 
he loved, so far as siv or seven pounds of apples would allow 
him, made his way to a large summer-house and peeped m. 
It was emjjty, except for a table and a coiqile of rough 
benches, and after another careful look round, he entered, 
and seating himself on the bench tried an apple. 

He was roused to a sense of the danger of his position 
by footsteps on the path outside, which, coming nearer and 
nearer, were evidently aimed at the summer-house. With a 
silence and celerity of which any brave would have been 
proud, he got under the table. 

"There you are, you naughty little girl,” said a woman’s 
voice. "You will not come out until you know your rivers 
perfectly.” 

Somebody was pushed into the summer-house, the door 
slammed behind, and a key turned iti the lock. The foot¬ 
steps retreated again, and the emb.irrassed brave realised 
that he was in a cruelly false position, his very life, so to 
speak, depending on the strength of a small girl's scream. 

" I don't care ! *’ said a dogged voice Bother your 
rivers ' bother your rivers ! bother your rivers! " 

The owner of the voice sat on the talWe and hummed 
fiercely. In the stress of mental anguish caused by his 
position, Henry made a miscalculation, and in turning 
bumped the table heavily with his head. 

" Ough !" said the small girl breathlessly. 

" Don't be frightened,” said Henry, popping up humbly; 
" I won’t hurt you.” , 

" Hoo!'' said the sm’all girl in a flutter; “ a boy! ” 

j^enry rose and seated himself respectfully, cot^ghing 
confusedly), as he saw the small girl's gaze'*iveted on his 
pockets. 

"What hsi^e you got in your pockets ?'' she asked. 
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Apples/* said Henry softly. " I bought 'em in the town.' 

The small girl extended her hand^ and accepiHng a couple, 
inspected them carefully, * 

You're a bad, wicked boy! ” she said seriously asTshe bit 
into one. “ You'll get it when Miss Dimchurch comes!" 

“ Who's Miss Dimchurch ? " inquired Henry with pardon¬ 
able curiosity. 

" Schoolmistress,” said the small girl. 

**Is t^is a school?” said Henry. 

The small girl, her mouth full of apple, nodded. 

“ Any men here ? ” inquired Henry with an assumed care¬ 
lessness. 

The small girl shook her bead. 

** You're the only boy I've ever seen here,” she said glee¬ 
fully. You'll get it when Miss Dimchurch comes !** 

His mind relieved of a great fear, Henry leaned back 
and smiled confidently. 

" I'm not afraid of the old girl,” he said quietly, as he 
pulled out his pipe and filled it. 

The small girl’s eyes glistened with admiration. 

“I wish I was a boy,” she said plaintively, “then I 
shouldn't mind her. Are you a sailor-boy ? ” 

“Sailor,” corrected Hemy; “yes.” 

“ I like sailors,” said the small girl amicably. “ You may 
have a bite of my apple if you like.” 

“ Never mind, tlia'hks,’' said Henry hastily ; “ I'are got a 
clean one here.” 

The small girl drew herself up and eyed him haughtily, 
but finding that he was not looking at her resumed her 
apple. 

“ What’s your name ? ” she asked. 

“'Enery Hatkins,” replied the youth, as he remembered 
sundry cautions about the letter h he had received at school. 
“ What's yours ?''. 

/‘Gertrude Ursula Florence Hareourt," said the small 
girl, sitting up straighter to say it. “ 1 don't like the name 
of Atkins.” * * , 

“Don't you?” said Beitry, try«g not to show resent¬ 
ment. “ I* don't like Gertrude, or •Ursula, or Florence, and 
Harefturt’s fhe^worst of alk” . • 

Miss Havgourt drew off three or four inches and 
drummed with the tips of her fingers on the table. “ 1 dmi't 
care what you like,” she said, humming. 
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'*1 like Gerty," said Henry, with the air of a cdnnoisseur, 
as he looked the small flushed face. “ I think Gerty’s very 
pret’ v.” 

‘ riiat’s what they always call me/* said Miss Ilarcourt 
carelessly. “ Does your ship j^o riajht out to sea ? ” 

Yes,** said the boy. They had been blown out to sea 
once, and he salved his conscience with that. 

'‘And how many times," said Gertrude Ursula Florence 
Ilarcourt, sjetting nearer to him again, “have you had flghts 
with pir.iles ? " 

She lell absolutely no loophole. If she had asked him 
whether he had ever fought pirates he would have said “ No,” 
though that w'ould have been hard nith her little excitable 
face turned towards his and the dark blue eyes dancing with 
interest. 

“ 1 forget whether it was six or seven," said Henry 
Atkins. “ 1 think it was only six.” 

“Tell us all about them,” said Miss Ilarcourt, shifting 
with excitement. 

Henry took a bite of his apple and started, thankful that 
a taste for heading of a thrilling deseri[)tion had furnished 
him with material. He fought ships in a way which even 
admirals had never thought of, and certainly not the jiirates, 
who were invariably discomfited by the ingenious means by 
which he eiuibled virtue to, triumph over sin. Miss Harcourt 
held hei* breath with pleasurable terror, and tightened or 
relaxed the »^rip of her small and not too clean fingers on his 
arm as the narrative jiroceeded. 

“ But you never killed a man yourself,’* said she, when 
he had finished. There was an inflection, just a slight inflec¬ 
tion, of voice, which Henry thought uiidc.s^rved after the 
trouble he had taken. 

“ I cjin’t exactly say,*' he refilled shortly. “ You see in 
the /icat”--hc got it right th.al lime—“.in the heat of an en¬ 
gagement you can’t be sure.” 

“ Of course you can’t,” said Miss Ilarcourt, repenting of 
her unreasonableness. “ You*are brave !” 

Henry blushed.' ^ * * 

« Are you an officer ? * inquired Miss Harcourt.* ^ 

•♦Not quite,” said Henry, wishing somehowi that he was. 

“ If you*makc haste and become an officer ^M1 marry you 
when I grow uji,” said Miss Harcourt, smiling on him kindly. 
“ That is if ydd lik'c, of course.” 
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** I shftuld like it very much/* said Henry wistfully. “ 1 
didn’t mean it when I said I didn’t like your naiVie just now." 

• "You shouldn’t have told stories, then," said Miss 
llarcourt severely, but not unkindly; I can’t bear story¬ 
tellers.’* 

The conscience-stricken Henry groaned inwardly, but, 
reflecting there was plenty of time to confess* before the 
marriage, brightened uj) again. The “ Rivers of Europe ’’. 
had fallen beneath the table, and were entirely forgotten 
until the sounds of many feet and many voices in the garden 
recalled them to a sense of their po-^ition. 

** Play-time," said the small girl, jnc'king up her book and 
skipping to the farthest seat possible from Henry. “ Thames, 
Seine, Danube, Rhine.** 

A strong, firm step stopped outside the door, and a key 
turned in the lock. The door was thrown open, and Miss 
Dimchurcli peeping in, drew back with a cry of surprise. 
Behind her some thirty small girls, -who saw her surprise, but 
not the reason for it, waited eagerly for light. 

Miss Harcourt! *’ said the principal in an awful voice. 

*'Yes, ma’am,” said Miss Harcourt, looking up, with her 
finger in the book to keep the place. 

“How dare you stay in here with this person^’* de¬ 
manded the principal. 

“It wasn’t my fault," said Miss Harcourt, wojking up a 
whimper, “ You locked me in. He was here wheif I came." 

“Why didn’t you call after me.^’* demanded Miss Dim- 
church. 

“ I didn’t know he was here; he was under the table," 
said Miss Harcourt. 

Miss Dimchurch turned and bestowed a terrible glance 
upon Henry, who, with his forgotten pipe in his hand, looked 
uneasily up to see whether he could push past her. Miss 
Harcourt, holdii^ Jier breath, gazed at the destroyer of 
pirates, and waited confidently for something extraordinary 
to happen. « 

“ He*s been stealing’ my^ apples ! ’’ said Miss Dimchurch 
tragically. “ Where’s the* gymnasiufn mistress } ’’ 

Tljhe gymnasium mistress, a tall pretty girl, was just 
behind her. • . • * 

“Remove;*that horrid boy, Miss O’Brienf* said the 
principal. 

“ Don’t worry/' si^id Henry, trying * to *speak calmly; * 
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"I'll go. Stand away there. I don’t want to be hard on 
wimmin." 

^ Take him out," commanded the mistress, 
j^liss O’Brien, pleased at this opportunity of displaying 
her powers, entered, and squaring her shoulders, stood over 
the intruder. 

** Look here, now," he said, turning pale; " you drop it. 
I don't want to hurt you.” 

He placed his pipe in his pocket, and rose l!o his feet as 
the g)rmnasium mistress caught him in her strong slender 
arms and raised him from the ground. Her grip was like 
steel, and a babel of admiring young voices broke upon his 
homfied ears as his captor marclied easily with him down the 
garden, their progress marked by apples, which rolled out of 
his pockets and bounded along the ground. 

"I shall kick you,” whispered Henry fiercely—ignoring 
the fatt that both legs were jammed together—as he caught 
sight of the pale, bewildered little face of Gertrude U. F. 
Harcourt. 

Kick away,” said Miss O’Brien sweetly, and using him 
as a dumb>bell, threw in a gratuitous gymnastic display for 
the edification of her pupils. 

"If you come here again, you naughty little boy," said 
Miss Dimchurch, who was heading the procession behind, " I 
shall give you to a policeman. Open the gate, girls 1 ” 

The ^ate was open, and Henry, half dead with shame, 
was thrust into the road in full view of the cook, who had 
been sent out in search of him. 

" Wot, 'Enery ^ ” said the cook in unbelieving accents as 
he staggered back, aghast at the spectacle—"wolever 'ave 
you been a-doin’ of.^” ^ 

"He's been stealing my apples!” said Miss Dimchurch 
sternly. If I catch him here again I shall cane him I ” 

" Quite right, ma’am ! I hope he hasn't hurt anybody," 
. said the cook, unable to realise fully the discomfiture of the 
youth. f 

Miss Dimchurch slammed«the gate and left the couple 
standing in the road, ‘('he cook‘turned and led the way 
dpwn to the toMm again, accompanied by thq crestjaUen 
Hediy. 

Wl W. Jaco68. 

Bff hind permiuion if the Author. 
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BANGKOIJDYE 
*' Gimme ray scarlet tie,’* 

Says I. 

" Gimme my brownest boots and hat, 
^Gimme a vest with a pattern fancy. 
Gimme a gel witli some style, like Nancy, 
And then—well, it’s gimea as I’ll be at^ 
Seem' as its bangkolid} e,” 

Says 1. 


"May miss it, but we'll try,” 

Says 1. 

Nancy ran like a frightened 'en 
Hup the steps of the bloomin’ styeshun. 
Bookin'-orfus at last! Salvyeshun ' 

An’ the two leturns was five and ten. 

" An’ travellin’ mikes your money fly,** 

Says L 


" This atmos*phere is ’igh,” 

Says I, 

Twelve in a carriage is pretty thick. 

When ’ite of the twelve is a sittm’, smokin'; 
Nancy started ’er lawkin, and jokin’, 

Syin’ she ’oped as we shouldn’t be sick; 

“ Don’t go on, or you’ll mike me die I ” 

Says I. 


" Three sty^huns we’ve porst by,** 

, Says I, 

" So hout we geipaif the nest, my gel.** 

When we got hout, she w5r pale and saint-like 
Wliitp in the gills, and sorter faint-like. 

An’ ^id my cigaw ’ad a powerful smell,> 
"Well, it’s the*sime as 1 always buy,** 

Savs*l. • 
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**'Ites fhera clouds in the sky/* 

Says I. 

** Don’t like ’em at all/* 1 says, " that's flat— 
Black as your boots and sorter thick’nin’.” 

“ If it's wet,” says she, “ it will be sick'nin*^ 

I wish as I’d brought my other 'at” 

** You thinks too much of your finery/* 

Says I. 


** Keep them sanwidjus dry/’ 

Says T, 

When the rine came down in a reggilcr sheet. 
But what can yo do with one umbrella. 

And a damp gel strung on the arm of a fella? 
" Well, rined-on 'am ain’t pleasant to cat, 

If yer don't believe it, just go an try,” 

Says 1. 


** There is some gels whort cry,” 

Says I. 

** And there is some don't shed a tear, 

But just get tempers, and when they has’em 
Reaches a pint in their sarcasem, 

As'’on’y a dorg could bear to 'ear/' 

This unto Nancy by-and-by. 

Says I. 


All’s hover now. And why. 

Says 1. 

But why did I wear them boots, that vest ? 

'riie bloom is off ’em ; they’re sad to ace 
And hev'rythin’s off’twixt Nancy and me; 

And my trousers is off and gone to be pressed— 
And ain’t this a blimed Jbangkolidye ? 

* ‘ Says I. 

BarbIv Pain. 


kind permusion of the AxU^ott 
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FATHER PHIL 

Father Phil the parish priest of Ballysloughgutthery was a 
man of strange manners; for, with an abundance of r«al 
piety, he had a free-and-easy way of performing even the 
most solemn duties, and of mixing up personal remarks to 
his congregation in the midst of thb service, which migh^ 
well startle a stranger. But this very want of formality 
made him beloved by liis people. 

One Sunday Father Phil delivered an address from the 
altar-steps, urging the people to bestir themselves in the 
matter of funds f^r repairing the chapel, which was certainly 
in a very dilapidated condition. The roof at one end let in 
the rain through a hole in the thatch. A subscription was 
necessary; and to raise this subscription among a very im¬ 
poverished people was no easy matter. The weather hap¬ 
pened. to be favourable to Father Phil's purpose—that is 
to say,' it was pouring in torrents. The rain came strcaRiing 
tRrough the roof, drojiping its arguments in a most convincing 
manner on to the people below. 

Presently he produced a subscription list, and read out 
the names of those who had already contributed, by way of 
example to those who had not. 

ere it is," said Father Phil, " here it is, and no denying 
it—here it is in black and white. But if they who give arc 
down in black, how much blacker are those who have not 
given at all! But I hope they will be ashamed of themselves 
when I howld up those to honour who have contributed to 
the uphowlding of Ballysloughgutthery Chapel. And'isn't it 
ashamed o’ yourselves you ought to be, to lave the chapel in 
such a condition ? And doesn’t it rain a'most every Sunday, 
as if Providence wished to remind you of your duty ? Aren't 
you wet to the skin a’most every Sunday ? Don’t you come 
here coughin’ and sneezin' every Sunday to that degree that 
you can't hear the Wessed mass for a comfort and a benefit to 
you? And so you’ll go^o^ ftoughjii' and sneezin' until you 
put a good thatch on the place, kt s the evidence of Heaven 
appears against you every Sunday, condemniim you 
before your faces', and behind your backs, tb<^; for (mn’t I 
see, this mi^te, a strame o' wather that might turn a mill, 
running down Micky Mackavoy’s back, Ijetw^pen the collar 
his coat«and his slprt ^ 
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" And is it laughin’ you are, you haythens ? Laughin’! 
laughin’ at your insensibility—laughin’, because when you 
come lere to be saved, you are lost entirely with the wet r 
And i*ow^ I ask you, how are my words of comfort to enter 
your hearts, vhen the rain i? pouring down your backs at the 
same time i Sure, 1 have no chance of turning your hearts, 
while you are undher wather that might turn a mill. But 
once put a good roof on the house, and { will inundate you 
with piety. I wish it was sugar or salt that you were made 
of; and Uien the rain might melt you, if / couldn't. But 
no. Thera naked rafthers grin in your face to no purpose, 
you malefacthors and cruel persecuthors, that won’t put your 
hands in your pockets because your mild and quiet poor fool 
ofapasthor has no tougue in his head! 1 say, your mild, 
quiet, poor fool of a pasthor (for 1 know my own faults 
partly). And I can’t spake to you as you deserve, you hard 
living vagabonds, that are as insensible to your duties as you 
are to the weather. Butl see 1 must call you to a sense of 
your situation. There’s the bottomless pit under you, and 
no roof over you. Oh, dear, dear, dear! I’m ashamed 
of you I Throth, if I had time and sthraw enough, I'd 
rather thatch the place myself than lose my time talking 
to you. 

" And now I will read you the list of subscribers. 

" "SUBSCRIPTION LIST 

"for the repair and enlargement of BALLYSLUUOH* 

outthery chapel 


"'Mick Hickey, 7s. 6d.' He might as well have made it 
ten shillings. But half a loaf is better than ni^bread.” 

"Plaze, your Reverence," says Mick, from the body of the 
chapel, " sure seven and sixpence is more than the half of 
ten shillings." 

" Oh, how w'itty you are ’ Faith, Micky, if you knew your 
prayers as well as your arithmetic, it would be betther for 


you. <• .. 

" 'Billy Riley, 3s. 4d.'* ^ Of coiiri^ lie means to subscribe 
again! ' ^ , 

'"ijohn Dwyer, 15s.* That's something Kke. I'll be 
bound he’s diily keeping back the odd five shillings for a 
brushful o* paint for the althar; it's as black as a crow, instead 


M>f being as whitb as a dove. 
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**'P&ter HefiTerman, Is. 8d. 

"'James Murphy, 2s. 6cL 
■ "'Mat Donovan, Is. 3d, 

"' Luke Dannely, 3s. 

"' Pat Finegan, 2a. 

"‘EdwardO’Connor, Esq., ^2.' There’s for you! Edward 
O'G^nnor, Esq.,—two pounds I 

" Long life to him ! 

"' Nicholas Fagan, 2s. fid. 

"' Young Nicholas Fagan, 5s.' Young Nick is better than 
owld Nick any way. 

"'Tim Doyle, 7s. fid. 

"'Owny Doyle, £l.‘ Well done, Owny n.a Coppal! You 
deserve to prosper, for you make the best use of your 
savings. 

"' Simon Leary, 2s. fid. 

• '"Bridget Murphy, 10s.' You ought to be ashamed o’ 
yourself, Simon! A lone widow woman gives more than 
you." 

• " Plaze, yer Reverence, I have a large family, sir; and 
Bridget has no childher." 

"That’s not her fault, and maybe she’ll mend o’ that 
yet." 

"'Judy Moylan, 5s.' Very good, Judy. The ladies a^'e 
behaving like gentlemen. 

Pat Fmnerty,* 8s. 4d.' I’m not sure if it iS 8d. 4d. or 
Ss. 4d., for the figure is blotted ; but I believe it is 8s. 4d.’' 

" It was tliree-and-fourpince I gave, your Reverence,’’ 
said Pat from the crowd. 

" Well, Pat, as I said eight-and-fourpence, you must not 
let me go back o* my word; so bring me the remaining five 
shillings next week. 

" Rafferty ! Rafferty! There noAv, be active, Rafferty, 
and take round’ the plate. I’m sending Rafferty among you, 
good people, and such as cannot give as much as jou would 
like to be read befipre your neighbours, give what little you 
can towards the repairs; fuiA I will continue to read out the 
names b^ way of encourllgenient |^djou. 

^"'Jamies Milligan, of Roundtown, £1.’ And here I njust 
remark that Ahe people of Roundtown have not been* back¬ 
ward in coming forward on this occasion. I hive a long list 
from Roundtown. Roundtown will be Renowned town in 
future ages for the support of the Churhh. * 1 will read thc^ 
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Roundtown list separate^ to avoid getting the names in anj 
way mixed. 

“ James Milligan, of Roimdtowii, £l. 

" Darby Daly, of Roundtown, £l. 

”'Sam Finnegan, of Roundtown, iJl. 

"'James Casy of Roundpouud, one town. 

"‘Kit Dwyer, of Townpound, one round—pound, I mane. 

‘“Pat Roundpound—Pounden, I mane—pat J’ounden, a 
pound of Poundtown also.’ There’s an exam])le for you! 

" But what are you about, Rafferty ? I don’t like the 
sound of that plate of yours. You are not a good gleaner. 
Go up into the gallery there, wlicre I see so many good-look¬ 
ing bonnets. 1 suppose they will give something to keep 
their bonnets out of the ram; for the wet will be into the 
gallery next Sunday, if they don’t. 

"I see you in the gallery there, Rafferty. What do you 
pass that well-dressed woman for? Thry back. Ha! see 
that. She had her money ready, if you only asked her for it. 
Don’t go by that other woman there. Oh, ho! So you 
won’t give anything, ma’am! You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself. There is a woman with an elegant sthraw bonnet, 
and she won’t give a farthing. 

‘“Matthew Lavery, 2s. (Jd. 

"‘Mark Hennessy, 2s. 6d. 

"^liuke Clancy, 2s. (Jd. 

" ‘ .John Doohn, 2s. 6d.’ One would think they had all 
agreed only to give two and sixpence apiece. And look at 
their names—Matthew, Mark, I.uke, and John—and only 
ten shillings among them I Oh, they are not worthy their 
names 1 We’ll call them the poor apostles from this out. 
Do you hear that, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and ^l^uhn ? ” 

" I’ll make it ten shillin's, your Reverence.’’ 

"Who’s that?” 

" Hennesy, your Reverence.” 

"Very well, Mark. I suppose Matthew, Luke, and John 
will follow your example ? ” , 

"I will.” " I will, your Rcrer^nce.” "And so will I.” 

" Ha! I thought yot made ‘a mistake. We’ll call you 
now the faithful apostles,'and I think tl^ change in ^our 
name*'is better than seven and sixpence apiece in your 
pockets. *- t 

" * Denies Fannin, 7s. 6d. Very good indeed for a work¬ 
ing mason. 
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Riley, + 5s. Od.’ Not bad for a hedt;e car- 

penthcr.*^ 

• “I gave you ten, plaze, your Reverencer And by the 
same token, }ou may remember it ^\as on the Nativity of the 
blessed Vargin, hir, I gave you the second five shilliu’s.'* 

" So jou did. Jemmy. I put a little cross before it to re¬ 
mind me of it. But I was in a hurry to make a sick-eall when 
you gave it to me, and forgot it .ifrlier. And, indeed, myr 
self doQsn^t know what I did Mith th,»t same five shillings.** 
Here a thin, pallid woui.iu, who was kneeling near the 
rails of the altar, exclaimed, " t)h, Clod bless your Reverence, 
sure that-w as the very five shillings you gave tome that 
very day, to buy some little comforts for my jioor husband, 
who was dying in the fever! God bless your Reverence ! ” 
And the jioor woman burst into tcars^as she spoke. 

A thrill of emotion ran through the flock as tliis accidental 
proof of Father Phil's bcneticciice burst upon them. Then, 
as an afl'cctioiiatc murmur began to rise above the silence, 
Father Phil blushed like a girl at this publication of his 
elwrily ; and, even at the foot of that altar where he stood, 
he felt something like shame in being discovered in the com¬ 
mission of that virtue so higlily commended by Him to whose 
worship that altar was raised. lie uttend a hasty Whist, 
whist! *' and waved, with outstretched hands, his flock into 
silence. Lovlh. 


OITR COW 

It was agreed, us we lived in the country, that a cow was 
necessary. Wh,it is home williout a bovine, especially if no 
milkman’s morning bell resounds in the neighbourhood ? It 
was also agreed, that our cow should be a genuine country 
cow, one that had not the deceitful ways of the City animal, 
who generally gives^skiiii milk; so our eow w'as bought sixty 
miles away, and appropHateljj enough, slic took a steer-age 
passage in a steamer to s^et*to onr home in Can.'ida, which is 
on the bAiiks of the Detroit Riv^l. The wliarf is about a 
qua^te^ of*a ipilc from the house, and 1 stood .there with two 
or three of ijiy neighbours, who had kindly uflered to help 
me home with the cow. As life steamer rounded to, I 
noticed that the cow bad the whole lowqr ieck to herself, • 
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and that there 'were guy ropes from every tie-able portion 
of her to stationary articles on board. 

The passengers on the upper deck had a pleased, expec¬ 
tant ok on their faces, as if there \«as something enjoyable 
ahead When the gan«way plank was run out, the deck- 
haiuib seemed reluctant to inteifere with the cow. The 
captain came down the for’ard stairs and shouted: 

“ Let go her head-line; slack up aft." 

"Ay, ay, sir," cried the sailors, and the command was 
obej^ed. 

** Get a line out in front.” 

One of the sailors took the original farm rope that was 
around her horns and got out on the wharf. 

All the other lines weie now removed, and as the eow 
began to look steadily at the fellow out on the wharf, pulling 
on the rope, he began to tremble 

" Port her a little, and send her for’ard," said the captain. 

" Port it is, sir,” answerc d one of the hands, as he ap¬ 
proached the animal with a club to induce her to port. 

Our cow had been standing like a statue all the while, 
ga/uig at the man on the wharf. Now she made one wild 
wave’of her horns m the direction of the club person. He 
rapidly tumbled over two barrels, and sprang on a box, while 
the cow stood triuinjihanl over the club. 

A murmur of appiobalion came fiom the passengers, who 
were peering down the stairvvays, whi’e the boldest were 
perched up on inaccessible articles of luggage. 

"Can I be of any service -“"I mildly asked the captain. 

"Well, yes," said he. "If you could go out and get a 
good serviceable coroner you would do us a favour; I think 
we sliall need one." 

Meanwliile the jiassengers were &howiiig'***how the cow 
could easily be got out, but none of them came down to put 
their theories into practice. 

" Make fast your head-hne,” cried the captain, to the man 
on the wharf. He gave the rope a couple of rapid turns 
around a projecting timber. ' 

"Now, all hands aft," was'thc^ext command, and the 
boys gathered around in tl e rear of the cow. 

‘ “ y^ll together, now!" was the cry, and a dozen i len gCLitly 
shoved the j;*sluctant cow shorewards, while tfie wharf man 
shortened tlie rope around«the timber. * 

« Our cow resolutely planted her four hoofs down and hung 
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back, but the combined force of the crew Vas too much for 
her, and she slid along down the plank amid the cheera of 
the passengers. Suddenly she changed her mind and made 
a spring to the end of the rope. The wild grappling of the 
pushers as they vvent down with the most astonishing una¬ 
nimity brought forth the heartfelt applause of the discrimi¬ 
nating audience. 

,By this time the captain was on the upper deck ringing 
the boat ahead, and 1 could see the passengers around him 
coaxing him to stay and let them watch the cow sacrifice 
tliose of us that were left on chc wharf. 

One of my near neighbours, a big, powerful young man, 
said that he would take home the cow for me, that steamboat 
men did not understand how to treat cattle anyway, and he 
proceeded to unwind the rope fiom the timber The wharf, 
however, seemed to suit the cow exactly, and she refused to 
budge. We tried to shove her along as the steamboat men 
had done, but it was too big a contract. At last one of the 
men brought a fork, and while the rope was got ready for a 
tornado, he touched up the cow. It was a brilliant success. 
^/an and cow disappeared up the road in a whirlwind of ilust. 
Everybody along the route thought it was a runawaj ; the 
women shrieked, and the men climbed fences. We never 
expected to see either cow or man again. He, liowever, 
understood his business. He let the infuriated aiAimal dr.ig 
him along until he* reached the open gate, and, then with 
one wild bound he sprang ahead and gave the rope a turn 
around the starboard gate-post. The way that cow came 
round was amazing. She described a semicircle veiy much 
quicker than Euclid could have done it. She lay there in a 
heap, panting, and evidently wondering how it .ill came 
about. 

*^lliere*s your cow,** said my friend, covered with dust 
and triumph, asL he closed the gate and flung the rope over 
her prostrate form; ** she may be somewhat out of repair, 
but she’s there.'* 

The neighbourl leaded over the fence and told me 
what they would do if ^ad a,cow like that. The cow 
suddenly* sprang to her feet aga^n, and we all scattered a 
little. TJlen she ran up and down like a roaring lion,,sebk> 
ing a part of* the fence to get over, and in \ess than five 
minutes trieef to jump the fence a dozen times, while the rope 
trailed behind her like a comet’s taik 
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We didn’t inilk her that evening. Next morning*! sug¬ 
gested that we miglit get one of the neighbours to come and 
milk the cow, but the farmer laughed .at me and said that 
the c w would be quiet enough by this lime, and that any 
cow was all right if j ou only knew how to trc.it her. 

I said I was willing to btand treat in any way, but I pre¬ 
ferred to have somebody else milk the cow. 

Ag<ain I was laughed down, and was just simpleton cnoqgh 
to take a pail and sally forth. Our cow stood at the very 
remotest corner of the field. I cried '^Co’boss, co’boss, 
co’boss,” but she wouldn't ^^co’.'* She didn’t seem to under¬ 
stand the jdirase which I had been taught to believe all cows 
comprehended. Finding that 1 was making myself ridiculous 
without bringing the cow any nearer, 1 started towards her. 
I will do her the justice to say that she attempted to meet 
me half-way, but luckily 1 got over the fence in the mean¬ 
time. I tried to explain to her that it was utterly senseless 
to act in this manner. The process of milking h.ad to be 
gone through, however disagreeable it might be to both of 
us. It seemed as if I had convinced the animal, but the 
moment I went to get on her side of the fence her convic¬ 
tions appeared to set the other way. 1 oozed along my side 
of the fence as quietly as I could, coiivcrsing all the while in 
a conciliating tone with the cow, but she steadily faced me 
until we were nearly op[)osite the house, and I began to 
realise thaj; I was about to be cut off frtfui home and family 
if I couldn’t get rid of this cow. A brilliant idea struck me. 
I would get hold of the long rope that trailed behind. I 
climbed the fence with as little ostentation as I could, and 
made a dash for the rope and got it. I then appreciated the 
conundrum, ''If you had hold of a tiger’s tail, would you' 
hold on or let go?"' After the waltz haef^lasted a few 
minutes I concluded to let go, and make a break for the 
house, the cow making a very good second. If the kitchen 
door had not been open I suppose 1 should be looking after 
my life-insurance money instead of telling this. As it was I 
went clean through the kitchen into the dining-room, and 
fell over three chairs ant\ part'bfi a,table. My wife was ex¬ 
cessively annoyed. She said she had been trying to get the 
baby fisleep for the last half-hour, and that if I th<rught that 
way of acting was in any way funny, I might tidie the furni¬ 
ture outdoors and play cirous out there. ' 

"My dear,",aai(Ll pathetically, "if you knew that I have 
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just escaped from the jaws—or rather the hor^s—of deatli, 
you would not talk in that unfeeling manner.” 

Then she told me to put the pail of milk*in the cellar, 
and she would attend to it in a few minutes. This was the 
unkindest cut of all. 

*'It would take,” said I severely, "a man in complete 
triple-plated steel armour to milk that cow." 

"And have you been out all this time and never milked 
the cowl ” 

" It is not a question of time, Mrs. Sliarp; it is a ques¬ 
tion of whether garments are strong enough to resist those 
horns.” 

And then she made the same remark that had previously 
been offered, to the effect that anybody could manage a cow; 
and 1 invited her out to give a practical illustration of the 
truth thereof. The cow was quietly standing a few rods 
away, and while I provided myself with an axe-handle, my 
wife calmly approached the statuesque cow, saying soothingly, 
So Bossy; poor Bossy; so-o-o-o Bossy.” 

^he cow gazed in astonishment at the new element in 
the problem, and it struck me that the brute would just be 
deceitful enough to act kind of civilised life. But my fears 
were unfounded, 

"See, how docile she is.” 

"Don’t ‘holler’ l^efore you are out of the wood,” said I. 

" What’s that ? ” * 

I said it might perhaps be preferable to postpone all 
congratulatory remarks until we had emerged from the forest 
primeval. 

"Oh, I understand.*’ 

Just then the docile animal gave one short bellow, and 
made one short jump forward. 

When we entered the house, my wife breathlessly re¬ 
marked that it wks perhaps better to get a neighbour, and 1 
rather self-complacently replied that I said all along that, the 
sacrifice of a ncighbi>ur would be necessary. So 1 went and 
told a neighbour that it was^some time since I had milked a 
cow, and ^hat I was rathfer out of Practice, and if he would 
kindly con^e over, &c. &c. And he kimlly came. I went 
into the hous»e and congratulated myself on. getting*that 
cow milked. %[n a few minutes, my wife said a ^an wanted 
to speak to me outside. 1 went out and found it vras our 
neighboq^—he was on the other side of the Hace, 
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"The pail/' said he, "is at the upper end of the field. 
The cow is taking care of it. You ran never milk that cow 
unit the rope is taken off her horns. It hurts her now and 
makes her wild." And, then, after reflecting for a few 
moments, he added slowly : suppose you would get some 

one to take off the rope for fifteen or twenty dollars ? " 

I shall always be proud of the fact that I took off that 
rope mjself. 1 consider the feat a triumph of modern en¬ 
gineering. This is how it wris done. 

There is an ancient pear-tree on the place that originally 
came from France, or, at least, the seed did, an<l it has stood 
the storms of a century, and cares no more for a modern cow 
than it does for the idle wind that it regards not. As the 
cow was grazing in the grateful shade of the tree, I stole up 
discreetly, keejiing the trunk of the trt*e between myself and 
the quadruped. 1 secured the rope, and unobtrusively tied 
it around the trunk of the tree. I then made myself visible, 
and the cow at once took after me. She wound the rope 
round and round the tree, and each time her circle of travel 
narrowed until the side of her face was close up against the 
rough bark of the tree. She pressed eagerly forward, but 
the more she pressed the tighter lix she found herself in. 
With a sharp knife I cut the rope above her forehead, and 
then ran for all I w'as worth. I escaped, although her nigh 
horn took off part of the door-jaiub.i The rope was the 
secret of the trouble, howeVer, and since then you could not 
wish for a milder animal than our cow. 

UonEiiT Barr. 

Itndpermiuion of Author, 


AMPIIION 

My father left a park to ifte. 

But it is. wild *ai d barren, 

A garden too with scarce a tree 
And waster tlian a warren : 

Yet say the neighbours when they call. 
It is not bad but good land, 
i^nd 4n it is the germ of all 
^I'hat grows within the woodland. 
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• 

O had I lived when song was grea^ 

In days of old Amphion, 

And ta’en my fiddle to the gate. 

Nor cared for seed or scion ! 

And had I lived when song was great. 
And legs of trees were limber. 

And ta'en iTiy fiddle to the g.ate. 

And fiddled in the timber 1 


'Tis^said he had a tuneful tongue,- 
Such happy intonation. 
Wherever he sat down and sung 
lie left a small plantation; 
Wherever in a lonely grove 
He set up his forlorn pipes. 

The gouty oak began to move. 
And flounder into hornpipes.' 


The mountain stirr'd its bushy crown. 
And, as tradition teaches. 

Young ashes pirouetted down 

Coquetting with young beeches; 
And briony-vine and iv^^-wreath 
Han ft^rward to his rhyming. 

And from the valleys underneath 
Came little copses climbing. 


The linden broke her ranks and rent 
The woodbine wreathes that bind her. 
And down the middle buz^: ! she went 
With all her bees behind her, 

The Jjoplars, in long order due. 

With cypress prqmenaded. 

The shoak-h’ead willows two and two 
By rivers gaU^p&ded. 


Came wet-shot alder from the wave, 
^Came yews, a dismal coterie ; • , 

Each pluck'd his one foot from the grave, 
Poussetting with a sloe-tre£ f 
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Old elms came breaking from the vine,' 
The vine stream^ out to follow. 

And, sweating rosin, plump’d the pine 
Trom man} a cloudy hollow. 


And wasn't it a sight to sec, 

When, ere his song was ended. 

Like Siune great landslip, tree by tree, 

'I he country-side tlescended ; 

And sheidicnls fn)ni tlie mountain raves 
Look’d down, half-pleased, half fi ighten’d. 
As dash’d about the dmnkc'ii leaves 
'J’he randoin sunshine lighten'd 1 


Oh, nature first was fresh to iinm. 

And wanton without measure; 

So youthful and so flexile then, 

You moved her at your plcMSiire. 
Tw.ing out, my fiddle ! shake the twigs! 

And make her tlancc attendance ; 
IJlow, flute, and slirr the stiff-set sprigs. 
And scirrhous roots and tcnilons. 


'Tis vain ! in such a br.issy age 
I could not move a thistle ; 

Thr \ery sjiarrows in the hedge 
Scarce answer to my whist le; 

Or at the nuist, when thiee parls-siek 
With strumming and with str.'ij^ing, 
A jackass liecliaws from the rick, 

'file passive oxen gaping. 


But what is that I hear ? a sound 
lake sleepy eoupsel pleading; 

O Lord !—Tir in my Neighbour’s ground^ 
The moderr/^Muses reading. 

Tlipy read Botanic Treatises, 

And Works on Gardening thro' ^here. 
And Methods bf transplanting trees. 

120 Ipok as if they grew there. 
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* The wither'd Misses ! how they prose 
O’er books of travell’d seamen. 

And show you slips of all that j?row^ 
From Filmland to Van Diemen. 
They read in arbours dipt and cut. 
And alleys, faded places. 

By squares of troj)ic summer shut 
And warm'd in crystal cases. 


But these, tho’ fed with careful dirt. 

Are neither j;reen nor sa[?py ; 

Half-conscious of the frarden-squirt. 

The spindlings look unhappy. 

Better to me the meanest weed 
That blows upon its mountain, 

The vilest herb that runs to seed 
Beside its native fountain. 

And I must work thro’ months of toil. 

And years of cultivation, 

Ui>on my proper [)atch of soil 
To ^row my own jdantation. 

I'll take the sluwers as they fall, 

I will not vex my bo^oln : 

Enough iT at the end of all 
A little garden blossom. 

Tennyson. 


A WOODEN 1.EG 

** Mr. Brown, you don’t w'ant to buy a first-rate w'ooden 
leg, do you ? I've got one tliat I’ve been wearing for two 
or three years, and I^w'ant to sell it. I’m hard iqi for money ; 
and although I'm attached tc^ that leg, I'm willing to part 
with it, so's I kin gel the wetftssarics^f life. I.egs are all well 
enough; fhey are handy to have Ground the house, and all 
tha^; but ^ mgiii must attend to his stomach if he has tc^wdlk 
abbut on the .^nall of his back. Now, I'm goingtto make you 
an offer. Tim leg is Fairchild's psftent; steel springs. India- 
rubber joints, elastic toes and everything,.apd it's in better. 
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order now than it was when I bought it. It'd be A comfort 
to any man. 'It’s the most luxurious leg I ever came across. 
If I ^iss ever kin be reached by a man this side of the tomb, 
it bf^ longs to the person that gets that leg on, and feels the 
consciousness creeping over his soul that it is his. Gmse- 
quently, I say that when I offer it to you I’m doing a personal 
favour; andd think I see you jump at the chance, and want 
to clinch the bargain before 1 mention it—^you’ll hardly 
believe it, I know—that I’ll actually knock that leg down to 
you at four hundred dollars. Four hundred did I say? I 
meant six hundred; but let it stand. I never back out when' 


I make an ofler; but it’s just throwing that leg away- 
indeed.” 


** But I don’t want an artificial leg," said Brown, 

''The beautiful thing abodt the limb,” said the stranger, 
pulling up his trousers and disjfiaying the article, " is that it 
is reliable. You kin depend on it. It’s always there. Some 
legs that I have seen were treacherous—most always some 
of the springs bursting out, or the joints working backward, 
or the toes turning down and ketching in things. Regular 
frauds. But it’s almost pathetic the way this leg goes on 
year in and year out, like an old faithful friend, never know¬ 
ing an ache or a pain, no rheumatism, nor any such foolishness 
as that, but always good-natured and ready to go out of its 
way to oblige you. A man feels like a man when he gets 
such a tting under him. Talk abdut your kings and 
emperors and millionaires, and all th.at sort of nonsense! 
Vy^hich of ’em's got a leg like that ? Which of 'em kin un¬ 
screw his kneepan, and look at the gum thingumajigs in his 
calf? Which of ’em kin leave his leg downstairs in the 
entry on the hat-rack, and go to bed with onjjf one cold foot ? 
Why it's enough to make one of them monarchs sick to 
think of such a convenience. But they can’t help it. There's 
only one man kin buy that leg and that’s you. I want you 
to have it so bad that 1*11 deed it to you for fifty dollars down. 
Awful, isn't it ? Just throwing it away but take it, take it, 
if it does make my heart bleed J;o see it go out of the family." 
" Really, I have no uf e for sufcfii « thing," said Mr. Brown. 
"You can't think," urj^ed tlie stranger, "what k benedic¬ 
tion a leg like,that is in a family. When you .doh’t warit to 
walk with ity it comes into play for the children^o ride horsey 
on; or you kin take it off and stir the fire with it in a way 
^ that would depress^the spirits of a man with a real leg. It 



A Wooden Leg 

makes thft most efficient potato-smasher ever'you s^w. Work 
it from the second joint anil lei the knee swing loose; you 
kin tack carpets perfectly splendid with the heel; and when a 
cat sees it coming at him from the winder, he just adjourns sine 
die, and goes*down off the fence screatning Now, you’re pro 
bably afeard of ilogs. When you see one approaching, you 
always change your base. I don’t blame you; I used to be 
that way before I lost my home-made leg. But you fix your¬ 
self with this artificial extremity, and then what do you care' 
for dogs'? If a million of cm come at you, what's the odds? 
You merely stand still and smile, and throw out your spare 
leg, and let ’em chaw, let ’em fool ndli that as much as they've 
a mind to, and howl and carry on, for you don’t care. An’ 
that’s the reason why I say that when I reflect on how im¬ 
posing you’d be as the owner of such a leg, I feel like 
saying, that if you insist on offering only a dollar and a half 
for it, why, take it; it’s yours. I’m not the kinder man to 
stand on trifles. I’ll take it off and wrap it up m paper for 
you; shall I ? ” 

" I’m sorry," said Brown, but the fact is I have no use 
for it. I've got two good legs already. It I ever lose one, 
why, may be then I’ll-’’ 

" I don't think you exactly catcli my idea on the subject,’’ 
said the stranger. ** Now, any man can have a nieat-and- 
muscle leg ; they’re as common as dirt. It’s disgusting how 
monotonous people are about such things. But Intake you 
for a man who wants to be original. You have style about 
you. You go it alone, as it were. Now, if I had your pecu 
liarities, do you know what I’d do ? I’d get a leg snatched 
off some way, so's 1 coulii walk around on this one. Or, if 
you hate to go to the expense of amputation, why not get 
your pantaloons altered, and mount this beautiful work of art 
just as you stand ? A centipede, a mere ridicklous insect, has 
half a bushel of .legs, and why can't a man, the grandest 
creature on earth, own three ? Y^oil go around this community 
on three legs, and your fortune's made. People will go wild 
over you as the threi^-legged grocer; the nation will glory in 
you; Europe will hear ’you; yon^ will be' heard of from 
pole to po4e. It’ll build up your abusiness. People'll flock 
ffon> every wheres to see you, and you’ll make your sugai;aiid 
. cheese and thifigs fairly hum. Look at it as an advertisement' 
Look at it anyway you please, and there's money in it—there's 
glory, there's immortality. I think I see jrop now moving , 
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around over thts floor with your old working as usual, 
and this one going cliokety-elick along with *era, making 
mu ’c for yf)Uiall the lime, anil attracting attention in a way 
to i.ll a'm.ui’s licartwilh rapture. Now, look at it that way; 
and if it strikes you, 1 toll you what I’ll do: I’ll actually 
swap that imperishable leg off to you for two pounds of water- 
crackers, arwi a tin cupful of Jamaica rum. Is it a go ? " 
Then Brown weighed out the crackers, gave him an awful 
drink of rum, and told him if he would take them as a present 
and quit he would confer a favour. And he did. After 
emptying the crackers in his pockets, and smai-kiiig his lips 
over the rum, he went to the door, and as he opened it said, 
" Good-bye. But if you ever really do want a leg. Old 
Reliable is ready for you ; it’.s yours. 1 consider that you’ve 
got a mortgage on it, and vou kin foreclose at any time. I 
dedicate this leg to you. My will shall mention it; and if 
you don’t need it v\hen I die. I’m going to have it put in 
the savings bank to draw interest until you check it out. 
I’ll wish you good evening.’* 

Max Adelbr. 

[AlMridged-l 


^COPPERFIRLD AND TUTS WAITER 

'Ehe coach was in the yard, shining very much all over, but 
without any horses to it as yet; and it looked in that state 
as if nothing was more unlikely than its ever going to London. 
I was thinking th’s, and wondering what ^ould ,ultimately 
become of my box, which Mr, Barkis had put do;wn on the 
yard-pavement by the jiole (he having driven up fhc 3 ^ard to 
turn his cart), and also what would ultimately become of me, 
when a lady looked out of a bow-window where some fowls 
and joints of meat were hanging up, and said— 

“ Is that the little gentleman from Blunderstone ? ** 

Yes, ma’am,” 1 saij. , 

" What name ? ” inquk’cd the lady. 

- V Cojipcrfield, ma*ain,” I said. '* 

"'rhat vroiVt do,” returned the lady. 'Nobody's dinner 
is paid for here, in that name.” 

" Is it Murdstone, ma'am P ” I said. 
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"If yoifc’rc Master Munlslone," said the lady, "why do you 
go aud give ant)lher name first ? " • 

. I explained to the lady how it was. who then rang a bell, 
and called out, " Wjlliani, show the coffee-room ! ’* upon which 
a waiter came running out of a kitchen on the opposite side 
of the yard to show it, and seemed a good deal surprised 
when he found he was only to show it to me. 

It was a 'arge h'ng room with some large maps in it. I 
doubt if 1 could have fell much stranger if the majis had 
been reah foreign countries and I east away in the middle of 
them. I felt it was taking a iibcrty io sit down, with my 
cap in iny hai d, on the corner of tlic chair nearest the door; 
and when the waiter laid a cloth on purjiose for me, and put 
a set of castors on it, I think I must have turned red all over 
with modesty. 

He brought me some chops and vegetables, and took the 
covers off in such a bouncing manner that 1 was afraid I must 
have given him some offence. But he greatly relieved my 
mind by putting a chair for me at the table, and saying very 
affably, " Now, six-foot! come on ! ” 

1 thanked him, and took my seat at the board : but found 
it extremely difficult to handle my knife aud fork with any¬ 
thing Ijke dexterity, or to avoid Sjilashing my.self with the 
gravy, vdiile he was standing opposite, staring so hard, aiul 
making n.e blu.i**. in the most dreadful manner every time 1 
caught his eye. Aftor watching me into the secq^id chop, 
he said— 

“There’s half a pint of ale for you. Will you have it 
now ? ” 

I thanked him and said "Yes.” Upon which he poured 
it out of a jug into a large tumbler, and held it up against 
the light, and made it look beautiful. 

“ ^fy I e ! ” be said. " It seems a good deal, don’t it ? ” 
"It does sceip a good deal," I answered with a smile, 
for it was quite delightful to me* to find him so pleasant. 
He was a twinkling-eyed, pimnle-faccd man, with his hair 
standing upright all dverdiis head; and as he stood with one 
arm a-kimbo, holding up ^digikss tojthe light with the other 
hand, he looked quite friendly. • 

'''Thcrc*was a gentleman here yesterday,” he said—'^a 
• stout gentleman by the name of Topsawyer—perhaps you 
know him ? ” ' • 

** No," I said, " I don’J; think- * 
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" In breeclie!^ and gaiters, broad-brimmed hat,*grey coat, 
speckled choker,” said the waiter. 

I ^ D,” I said bashfully, “ 1 liaven’t the pleasure-” • 

“lie came in here,*' said the waiter, looking at the 
light through the tumbler, “ordered a glass of this ale — 
irould 6rdcr it—1 told him not—drank it, and fell dead. It 
was too old for him. It oughtn’t to be drawn; that's the 
fact.” 

I was very much shocked to hear of this melancholy ac¬ 
cident, and said I thought I had better have some water. 

“ Why, you see,” said the waiter, still looking at the light 
through the tumbler, with one of his eyes shut up, “our 
people don't like things being ordered and left. It offends 
'em. But 7’11 drink it, if you like. I'm used to it, and use 
is everything. 1 don't think it’ll hurt me, if I throw my 
head back, and take it off quick. Shall 1 ?” 

1 replied that he would much oblige me by drinking it, 
if he thought he could do it safely, but by no means other¬ 
wise. When he did throw his head back, and take it off 
quick, 1 had a horrible fear, 1 confess, of seeing him meet 
the fate of the lamented Mr. 'I'opsawyer, and fall lifeless 
on the carpet. But it tlidii’t hurt him. On the contrary, I 
thought he seemed the freslier for it. 

“ What have w'e got here ” he said, putting a fork into 
my dish. “ Not chops .J* ” 

“Choj^s,” 1 said. 

“lyor bless my soul,” he exclaimed, '^I didn’t know they 
were chops. Why a chop’s the very thing to take off the 
bad effects of that beer } Ain’t it lucky } ” 

So he took a chop by tlic bone in one h^md, and a potato 
in the other, and ate awa}^ wnth a very good qij)petite, to my 
extreme satisfactioti. He afterwards took another chop and 
another potato; and after that another chop and another 
potato. When wc had done, he brought me a pudding, and 
having set it before me, seemed to ruminate, and to become 
absent in his mind fur some moments. 

“ How's the pie he said,^rousiiig himself. 

“It's a pudding,” I ii].ade aiisWer 

“Pudding!” he exclakncd. “Why, bless me] so it,is! 
What;!” looking at it nearer. “You don't mfan'to say*"it's 
a batter-pud<^ing ? ” 

“ Yes, it is indeed.” 

“Why, a battea-pudding,” he«said, “is my favourite 
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pudding. Ain’t that lucky ? Come on^ little ’um, and let’s 
see who’ll get most.” • 

•The waiter certainly got most. He entreated me more 
than once to come in and win, but what with his tablcs})oon 
to my teaspoon, his despatch to iny despatch, and his appe¬ 
tite to my appetite, 1 was left far behind at the first mouth¬ 
ful, and had no chance with hiiii. I never saw any one 
enjoy a pudding so much, I think ; and he laughed, when it 
was all gone, as if his enjovmcnt of it lasted still. 

Finding him so verv friendly and companionable, it was 
then that 1 asked for the ptii .uid ink and paper, to write to 
Peggolty. lie not only brought it t«. me immediately, but 
was good enough to look over me wdide 1 wrote the letter. 
When I had finished it, lie asked me where 1 was going to 
school. 

1 said, ^'Near London," which was all I knew. 

Oh, my eye !" he said, looking very low-spiriled, “ 1 am 
_ sorry for that.” 

** Why .»* ’’ I asked him. 

V Oh," he said, shaking his head, “that's the school where 
they broke the boy’s ribs—two ribs —a IiUle boy he w.is. I 
should say he was—let me see—bow old are }ou, abouc?" 

I told him between eight and nine. 

“ That’s just his age,” he said. “ lie was eight years and 
six months old wJien they broke ins first rib; eight ^eavs and 
eight months old whi!*u they broke his second, an4 did for 
him." 

I could not disguise from myself, or from the w alter, that 
this was an uncomfortable coincidence, and inquired how it 
was done. Ills answer was not cheering to my spirits, for it 
consisted of two dismal words—With whopping." 

The blowing of the coaclj horn in the >ard was a season¬ 
able diversion, which made me get up and hesilatmgly in¬ 
quire, m the mingled pride and diffidence of having a purse 
(which I took out of my pocket),’if there were ari}-thing to 

pay- , . • 

“There s a sheet of'letter-paper,” he returned. "Did 
you ever buy a sheet of l«kttc¥ paper 

1 could* not remember that I ewr had. 

"It’s dAr,’,’ he said, “on account of the duty. Tt>ree- 
• pence. That’s the way we are taxed in this county. There’s 
nothing else, e^kcept the waiter. Never mind the ink. /lose 
by that." 
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" What should you—>fhat should I—how milch ought I 
to—what would it be right to pay the waiter, if you please ? " 
I st<*>>amered, blushing. 

If 1 hadn’t a family, and that family hadn’t the cow- 
pock,” said the waiter, ‘‘ I wouldn’t take a sixpence. If I 
didn’t support a aged pairint and a lovely sister,”—here the 
waiter was greatly agitated—“ I wouldn’t take a farthing. 
If I had a good place, and was treated w'ell here, I should 
beg acceptance of a trifle, instead of taking it. But I live on 
broken wittlcs—and I sleep on the coals”—here the waiter 
burst into tears. 

I was very much concerned for his misfortunes, and felt 
that any recognition short of ninepence would be mere bru¬ 
tality and hardness of heart. Therefore I gave him one 
of my three bright .shillings, which he received with much 
humility anil veneration, and spun up with his thumb, directly 
afterwards, to try the goodness of. 

It was a little disconcerting to me to find, when I was 
being helped up behind the coach, that 1 was supposed to 
have eaten all the dinner without any assistance. I- dis¬ 
covered this, from overhearing the lady in the bow-window 
say to the guard, Take care of thit child, George, or he’ll 
burst 1” 

Dickens. 


A MELTING STORY 


One winter evening a country storekeeper in the Green 
Mountain State was about closing up for the night, and 
while staniling in the snow outside, puttingaiip the window 
shutters, saw through the glass a lounging, worthless fellow 
within grab a pound of fresh butter from the shelf and 
conceal it in his hat. 

'riic act was no sooner iletected than tlie revenge was hit 
upon, and a very few minutes found, the Green Mountain 
storekeeper at once indulgipg his appetite for fun to the 
fullest extent, and payrig off’ the ‘thief with a facetious sort 
of torture, for which he Vould have g.ained a premium^ from 
t'he^’old Inquisition. , ' 

“I say,‘Seth,” said the storekeeper, comini,' in and closing 
the door after him, slapping his hands over his shoulders, 
and stamping *the snow off his feet. 
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Seth ha(tl his hand on the door, his hat on his head, and 
the roll of butter in his hat, anxious to make his'exit as soon 
as possible. • 

" I say, Seth, sit down. I reckon, now, on such *a. cold 
night as this a little something warm would not hurt a 
fellow." 

Seth felt very uncertain. He had the butter, and was ex¬ 
ceedingly anxious to be off; but the teni})tation of bomething 
warm sadly iniiTlcred with Iiis re«‘()lnti<m to go. 

This ficsilation w'as -tlthd by the owner of the butter 
taking Soth by the sluniUh-is and jilanting him in a seat 
close to the stove, wliere lie was in .such a manner cornered 
in by the boxes and barrels that, while the grocer stootl 
before him, there was no possibility of getting out; and 
right in this very place, sure enough, the storekeeper sat 
down. 

*^Soth, we’ll have a little warm Santa Cruz," said the 
Green Mountain grocer; so he opened the stove door, and 
stuffed in as many sticks as the })lace would admit; “ without 
it you’d freeze going out such a night as this." 

Seth already felt tlie butter settling ilown closer to his 
hair ; and he jumped up, declaring he nuisl go. 

"Not till you liave something warm, Seth. Come, I’ve 
got a story to tell you." 

iVnd Seth was again rushed into his seat by his cunning 
tormentor. * • 

"Oh, it's so hot here," .said the thief, attempting to rise. 

"Sil down—don’t be in such a hurry." 

"But I’ve got tlic cows to fodder and the wood to split—I 
must be going." 

" But 3 'ou mustn’t tear yourself avav, Seth, in this manner. 
Sit down; let the cows take care of themselves, and keep 
yourself easy. You appear to be a little fidgety," said the 
roguish grociT, with a wicked leer. 

The next thing was tlie production of two smoking glasses 
of hot toddy, the ijjBry • sight of which, in Seth’s present 
situation, would have made t|ie liair stand erect upon his 
head had it not been we^f oiled itml kept down by tlic 
but^r. * * 

“ Seth, \ v/jll give you a toast now, and you can bsttfer 
' it yourself," sj^d the grocer, with an air of such consummate 
simplicity that poor Seth believed himself unsuspected. 

“Seth, here’s—here’s a Christmas goose,«well roasted— 
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eh? I tell you it’s the greatest in creation. And, Seth, 
don’t you never use hog’s fat or common cooking butter to 
baste it with.* Come, take your butter—I mean, Seth, take 
your to’ddy." 

Poor Seth now began to smoke as avcII as melt, and his 
mouth was hermetically scaled up, as though he had been 
born dumb.‘ 

Streak after streak of butter came pouring from under his 
hat, and his handkerchief Avas already soaked with the greasy 
overflow. 

Talking aw^ay as if nothing was tlie matter, the fun-loving 
grocer kept stuffing wooil into the stove, while poor Seth sat 
upright, with his back agr.inst the counter and his knees 
touching the red-hot furnace before him. 

“Cold night this,” said the grocer. “Why, Seth, you 
seem to perspire as if you >veie wane. Wliy don’t you take 
your hat off Here, let me put your hat away.” 

“ No ! ” exclaimed poor Seth at last. “ No ! I must go! 
Let me out! I ain't w'ell! Let me go f ” 

A greasy cataract was now pouring tlown the poor man’s 
face and neck, and soaking into liis clothes, and trickling 
down liis botly into his books, so thut he was literally in a 
perfect bath of oil. 

“ Well, good-night, Seth,” said the humorous Vermonter— 
"if you will go!” and adding, as he started out of the door: 
"I say, Stith, I reckon the fun I have had out of you is worth 
ninepence, so 1 shan’t charge you for that pound of butter in 
your hat.” 

Mark Twain. 

By kinf^ermistion 
of Messrs. CMtto d; irindui. 


THE BABY’S D]£l\UT 

r t 

My brother clack ws& n^ne in May, 
And I was eiffiit on New-Year’s day; 

So in Kate Wilson’s shop , ' 

d’apa (he’s my papa and Jack’s) ^ 
Bought me, list week, a doll of wan^ 
And 'brother Jack a top, 
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Jack’s in the jiouts, and this it is-— 

He thinks mine came to m<irc than his. 
So to my driwer he 
Takes out uiy doll, and, O my stars • 
lit pokc'» Inr ho id Ik tn tht bais, 
And melts off half hei nose 

Quiio i bit of string I beg. 

And tu t Id lu-, p< g toj s peg, 

Ai d bin f, \ dh 1 light uid main, 

Its he ifl i^aiiisi tho p iilonr dooi 
Off flics the 111 id, ind hits the floor. 

And brciks i window-pine 

Thi math him <ry s^ith rige and spite: 
\V» 11, kt him cr\, it serv» s him light. 

A picH) thing, foisooth • 

If he s lo melt, all sodding hot, 

II ilf my doll’s nose, and I nu not 
lo di iw his peg top s too a ’ 

Aunt llmnih Ik iid ihe 'wmdmv birak. 
And cried ^^Oiiiii h*'} Nancy Lake, 

*1 hus to distn ss ^ tun aunt 
No Drilly I ane for j ou to-day ’ ” , 

And while p'pi said, ** Pooh, she may 1** 
Mamma said, “ No, she sha’n’t 1 ” 

Well, after many a sad leproach. 

They got into a h lekney coach. 

And tlotted down the street 
I saw thtni go one horse was blind. 
The tails of both hung down behind. 
Their shoes wrere on their feet 

The chaise in winch jmor brother Bill 
Used to be drawn te Peiitonville, 

, Stood in the lumber-room: 

I wnped the dust fi om off the top,, 
*While Molly mopped it witlf a mop. 

And brushed it with a brqpnn. 
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r 

My uncle’s porter, Samuel Hughes, 
C^me ill at six to black the shoes, 

(I always talk to Sara:) 

So what does he, but takes, and drags 
Me in the chaise along the flags. 

And leaves me where I am. 

My father’s walls are made of lirick-— 
But not so tall, and not so thick 
As these ; and goodness me ! 

Mv father's beams arc made of wood. 
But never, never half so good 
As these that now 1 see. 


What a large floor ! 'tis like a town! 
The carpet, when they lay it down. 
Won't hide it. I’ll be bound : 

And there’s a row of larajis; my eye I 
How they do bla/.e 1 I wonder why 
They keep them on the ground. 

At first I caught hold of the wing. 

And kept away ; but Mr. 'fliing- 
Umbob the prompter-man 
Gave with his hand my chaise a shove. 
And sai<l: ** Go on, my pretty love; 
Speak to ’em, little Nan." 


“You've only got to courtsey, whiiift- 
Kr, hold your chin up, laugh and lisp. 
And then you’re sure to take : 

I’ve known the day when brats-not quite 
Thirteen got fifty pounds a night— 

Then why not Nancy* Lal#:e ? " 


But while sjieaking, where’s Pajia.^ 
And where niy aunt } and where Mai-iina } 
•Where’s Jack ! Oh, there they' sit! 
'They smile, tjiey nod ; I’ll go my^^vays. 
And orjler round poor Billy's chaise 
To*join them in the pit. 
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And now, good gentlefolks, I go 
To join Muinma, and see the siiow; 

So, bidding you adieu, 

I eourtsey, like a pretty miss. 

And if you'll blow to me a kiss. 

I'll blow a kiss to you. 

Jamks and IToracr Smith. 


MR. CAUDLE’S FAMILY UMBRELLA 

That’s the tliird umbrella gone since Christmas. What mere 
you to do ? Why let him go home in the rain, to be sure. 
I'm very certain there was nothing about him that could 
spoil. Take cold, indeed! He doesn’t look like one of 
the sort to take cold. Besides, he’d have better taken 
cold than take our only umbiella. Do you hear the rain, 
Mr. Caudle.^ I say, do you hear the rain.^ And as I'm 
alive, if it isn’t St. Swithin’s day! Dv> you hear it against 
the windows Nonsense; you don’t impose upon me. You 
can’t be asleep with such a shower as that.^ Do you hear 
it, I say ? Oh, you do hear it' I\’’ell, that’s a pretty flood, 
I think, to last for six weeks; and no stirring all the time 
out of the house. P loh ! don’t think me a fool, Mr. Caudle. 
Don’t insult me. He return the umbrella } Anybody woukl 
think you were born yesterday. As if anybody ever dtd 
return an umbrella! 'riiere—do you hear it ? Worse and 
worse! Cats and dogs, and for six weeks—always six weeks. 
And no umbrella! 

should like to know how the children are to go to 
school to-morrow.^ They sha’ii’t go through such weather, 
I'm determined.^ No: they shall stop at home and never 
learn anything—the blessed creatures !—sooner than go and 
get wet. And when tl^ey grow up, 1 wonder who they’ll 
have to thank for knowing nothing — who, indeed, but 
their father.^ People wl^o'^jail’t feel for their own children 
ought nev%r to be fathers. , 

^'But i know why you lent the umbrella. Oh, yes;. I 
. know very w^. I was going out to tea at'dear mover’s 
to-morrow— jBvl knew ^ that; and* you did it on purpose. 
Don’t tell me; you hate me to go tb^e, fnd take eveiY 
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mean advantaj^b to hinder me. But don*j^ you think it, 
Mr. Cautile. ^ No, sir; if it comes down in bucketsful. I'll 
go all tl ' more. No: and I won't have a cab. Where 
do you think the money’s to come from ? You've got nice 
high notions at that club of yours. A cab, indeed! Cost 
me sixteen-pence at least—sixteen-pe’nce I two-and-cight- 
pence, for. there's back again. Cabs, Indeed ! ' 1 should 
like to know who's to pay for 'cm; I can’t pay for 'em, 
and I'm sure you can’t, if you go on as yon do; throwing 
away your properly, and beggaring your children—buying 
umbrellas! 

“ Do you hear the rain, Mr. Caudle ? I say, do you hear 
'it.^ But I don't care—I'll go to mother's to-motrow* 1 
will; and what’s more. I'll m alk every step of the way— 
aqd you know that will give me my death. Don’t call me 
a ibolish woman, it's you that’s the fbohsh man. You know 
I ^ear clogs; and with no umbrella, the wet’s sure to 
me a cold—it always docs. But what do you care for 
ffiat? Nothing at all. I may be laid up for what you care, 
as I dare say 1 shall—and a pretty doctor's bill there'll be, 
I hope there will! It will teach you to lend your umbrellas 
again. I shouldn't wonder if I caught iny death; yes : and 
tliat’s what you lent the umbrella for. Of course ! 

" Nice clothes I shall get too, trapesing through weather 
like this. My gown and bonnet will be* sj)oilt quite. Needni 
I near 'em^en f Indeed, Mr Caudle, l‘&hali wear 'em. No, 
sir. I’m not going out a dowdy to please yot or anybody 
else. Gracious knows! it isn’t often that I step over the 
threshold; indeed, I might as w'cll be a slave at once— 
better, I should say. But when 1 do go out, Mr. Caudle, I 
^hoose to go like a lady. Oh ! that ram—if it isflit enough 
to break in the windows. 


" Ugh I I do look forward with dread for to-morrow! 
How I am to go to mother's I’m sure I can’t tell. But if 
I die. I’ll do it. No, sir, I won't borrow an umbrella. No; 
and you sha’n't buy one. Now, Mr. Caudle, only listen to 
this: if you bring home another umbrella. I'll throw it in 
the street. I’ll have my ovm umbreUa, or none at alL 

^'lla I and it was only 'ast week I had a new dozzle put 
to'tl^at umbrella. I’m sure, if I’d have known ea mudi as 
I do now, it jnight have gone without one fo/ me. Paying 
for new nozzles, for other'people to laugh at you. Oh, iPs 
.idl very well for ybu—^you can go to sleep. You’ve no 
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thought of'your poor'patielut wife, and your own dear chil¬ 
dren. Yoir^think of nothing but lending umbrellas I 

Men, indeed —call themselves lords of the creation I— 
pretty lords, when they can't even take care of an umUrella! 

“I know that walk to-morrow will be the death of me. 
But that's wh-it you want—^then you may go to your club, 
and do as you like—and then, nicely my poor dear children 
will b^l used— but then, sir, then you’ll be happy. Oh, 
don’t tell me! I know you will. Else you’d never have lent 
the umbr^la! 

You have to go on Thursday about that summons; and 
of course, you can't go. No, indeed, you don’t go without 
the umbrella. You may lose the debt for what I care-^-it 
won’t be so much as spoiling your clothes—better lose it: 
people deserve to lose debts who lend umbrellas! 

“And I should like to know how I’m to go to mother's 
without the umbrella } Oh, don’t tell me that I said I rvoitld 
go—that’s nothing to do with it; nothing at all. She'll 
think I’m neglecting her, and the little money we were to 
have^ we bha’n’t have at all—because we’ve no umbrella. 

“'rhe children, too! Dear things! They’ll be sopping 
wet: for they sha’u’t slop at home —they sha’n’t lose their 
learning; it’s all their father will leave ’em. I’m sure. But 
they shall go to sehool. Don’t 1 ell me I s;iid they shouldn't: 
you are so aggravating, Caudle; you’d spoil the temper of an 
angel. They shall go*to school; mark that. And if they 
get their deaths of cold, it's not ray fault—I didn't lend the 
umbrella.” 


** At length^’ writes Caudle, " I fell asleep ; and dreamt that 
the shf tvas turned into green calico, with whalebone ribs j that, in 
fact, the whole world turned round under a tremendous umbrella ! ” 

Douolas Jerrold. 


HOW JIMMY JM£)ED THE^BABY 

I NE^R couSd see the use of babies. We havp one at euf 
house that belongs to mother, and she thinks 45verything 
of it, I can’t fee anything wonderful about it. All it can 
'^do is to cry, and pull hair, and kick. It Jiasn*t half the 
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sezi&e of my«dogj and can’t even chase a oat Mother and 
Sue 'wouldn’t have a doj^ in the house, but they are always 
goin^ .on about tlie baby, and saying, “ Ain’t it perfectly 
sweet?” 

The w’orst thing about a baby is, that you’re expected to 
take care of him, and then you get scolded afterward. 
Folks say, “ Here, Jimmy, just hold the baby a minute, 
there's a good boy;” and then, as soon as you have got it, 
they say, Don’t do that! Just l(»ok at him! That boy 
will kill the child ! Hold it up stiaight, you good for-notliing 
little wretch ! ” It’s jirctty h.ard to do your best, and then 
he scolded for it; but that is the way boys are treated. 
Perhaps after I’m dead, folks will wish they had done dif¬ 
ferently. 

I.ast Saturday, mother and Sue went out to make calls, 
and told me to stay at home and take care of the baby. 
'J’here was a cricket match, but what did they caie for that ? 
They didn't want to go to it, and so it made no diifcrence 
whether 1 went to it or not. They said they w ould be gone 
only a little while, and if the baby waked up, 1 was to play 
with it, and keep it from crying, and *'be sure and not let it 
swallow any pins.” Of couise, I had to do it. The baby 
was sound asleep when they went out; so 1 left it just a few 
minute'^, while I went to see if there was any pie in the 
pantry. If I was a woman, I wouldn't be so dreadfully 
suspicion’s as to keep everj-thing locked uj). When I got 
back upstairs again, the baby was awake, and was howling 
like he was full of pins. So I gave him the first thing that 
came handy, to keep him quiet. It happened to be a bottle 
of French polish, with a sponge on the end of a wire, that 
Sue uses to black her bools, because gnis are'^oo lazy to use 
tlie regular brush. The baby stopped crying as soon as I 
gave him the bottle, and I sat down to read a paper. The 
next time I looked at him, he’d got out the sponge, and 
about half of his face was jet black. This was a nice fix, for 
I knew nothing could get the black off his face, and when 
mother came sh^ would say»il:je baby was spoiled, and I had 
done it. Now I thirl k an all black baby is ever so much 
more .stylish than an aJi wliite baby, and wheq 1 sav'that 
the baby was part black, I made up my mind that if I 
blacked it‘ all over it w^uld be worth more than it ever had 
been, and perhaps, mother would bo ever so much pleased. 
So I hurried up, and gave it a good •coat of black., 
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You shchild have seen how that baby shined The polish 
dried as soon as it was put on^ and I had just time to get 
baby dressed again, >\hen motlicr and Sue came in. I 
wouldn’t lower myself to lepeat Ihcir unkind language. 
When you’ve been called a muidciing little villain, and an 
unnatural son, it will rankle in your heart for ages. After 
what they had said to me, I didn’t even seem to mind father, 
but went upstaiis with him almost as if I was going to church 
or something that didn't huit much The baby is beautiful 
and shiny, though the doctors say it will wear oif in a few 
yeara Nobody shows any gratitude for all the trouble I 
took, and I can tell jou it isn’t easy to black a baby without 
getting it into his eyes and hair. I sometimes think ij; is 
hardly worth while to live in this cold and unfeeling worul. 

Anon. 


BARNEY MAGUIRE’S ACCOUNT OF THE 
CORONATION 

Of II ’ the Coronation ! what celebration 
For emulation can with it compare^ 

When to Westniiiister the Roy.il Spinster, 

And the Duke of Leinster, all in order did repair * 

'Twas there you’d see tlie new Polishemcn 
Making a skrimmage at half after four. 

And the I.ords and Ladies, and the Miss O’Gradys 
All standing round before the Abbey door. 

Their pillows scorning, that self-same morning 
Themselves adorning, all by the caridle-hght. 

With roses and lilies, and daffy down-dillies. 

And gould, and jewels, and rich di'monds bright. 

And then approaches five hundred coaches. 

With General Dullhpak.*—Och ’ ’twas mighty fine 
Tb see how asy bould Corporal C^isey, ^ 

With his sword drawn, pran^ing made them kape the line. 

Then the Gifti's alarums, and the King of Arums, 

• All in his Garters and his Clarence shoes. 

Opening the mdftsy doors .to the boultl Ambassydors, 

The Prince of Potboys, and great haytheA JeSrs; 
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♦, « 

’ iiVould havf* made you crazy to see Rsterliazy 
A’' jool's from his jasey to his di’niond boots. 
Wit;* Alderman Harmer, and that swate charmer, 
The famale heiress. Miss Anja-ly Coiitts. 


And Wellington, walking with Ins swoord drawn, talking 
To Hill and Hardin ge, haroes of great fame: 

And Sir De Lacy, and the Duke Daima-sey 

(They call’d him Sowlt afore lie changed his name). 
Themselves presading Ixird Melbourne, lading 
The Queen, the darling, to her royal chair. 

And that fine ould fellow, the Duke of Pell-Mcllo, 

The Queen of Portingal’s Chargy-de-fair. 

I 

Then the Noble Prussians, likewise the Russians, 

In fine laced jackets with their gouldcn cuffs. 

And the Bavarians, and the proud Hungarians, 

And Everythingarians all in furs and muffs. 

Then Misthur Spaker, with Misthur Pays the Quaker, 

All in the Gallery you might persave ; 

But Lord Brougham was missing, and gone a-fishing, 
Ounly crass Lord Essex would not give him lave. 


There was Baron Allen himself exalting, 

And Prince Von Schwartzenberg, and many more, 
Och! I’d be bother'd and entirely smother'd 
To tell the half of 'em was to the fore; 

With the swate Peeresses, in their crowns and dresses, 
And Aldermaiiesscs, and the Boord of Wo?ks j 
But Mehemct AH said, quite giutaly, 

** I'd be proud to see the Hkes among the Turks!" 


Then the Queen, Heaven bless h^r! qch I they did dress hei 
In her purple garments and her gouldcn Crown; 

Like Venus or Hebe, 'jr the Quer a of Sheby, 

With eight young ladies houlding up her gown. 

Sdre 'twas grand to see her, also for to he-ar 
'The big' drums bating, and the trumpets blow. 

And Sir George SIpiart r Oh! he play’d a CStisaito, 

With his loiu-and-twenty fiddlers all on a row I 
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Then the ^ord Archbishop held a goulden dishkup. 

For to resave her bounty and great wealth. 

Saying, " Plase your Glory, great Queen Vic-tory I 
Ye’ll give the Clargy lave to dhrink your health I ** 

Then his Riverence retrating, discoursed the mating; 

** Boys I Here’s your Queen ! deny it if you can 1 
And if any bould traitour, or infarior craythur. 

Sneezes at that, I’d like to see the man!” 

• 

Then the Nobles kneeling to the Pow'rs appealing, 

" Heaven send your Majesty a glorious reign I ’* 

And Sir Claudius Hunter he did confront her. 

All in his scarlet gown and goulden chain. 

The great Lord May'r, too, sat in his chair, too. 

But mighty various, looking fit to cry. 

For the Earl of Surrey, all in his hurry, 

*'hrowing the thirteens, hit him in his eye. 

Then there was preaching, and good store of speeching, 
With Dukes and >rarquises on bended knee: 

And they did splash her with raal Macasshur, 

And the Queen said, " Ah! then thank ye all for me !" 
Then the trumpets braying, and the organ playing, 

And sweet trombones, with their silver tones ; • 

But Lord Rolle was rolling;—'twas mighty consoling 
To think his Lordship did not break his bones I 


Then the crames and custard, and the beef and mustard. 
All on the tombstones like a poultherer’s shop; 

With lobsters and white-bait, and other swate>meats. 

And wrine and nagus, and Im[)erial Pop! 

There was cakes and apples in all the Chapels, 

With fine polonies, and, rich mellow pears— 

Och I the Count Von^trOgonoff, sure he got prog enough. 
The sly ould Divil, underAstlle the stairs. 


Then the c^nqns thunder’ll, and the people wonder 
Crying, Go^ save Victoria, our Royal Queen I**— 
—Och! if myself should Rve to be a hundred. 

Sure it's the proudeskday that I’ll have'se^i 
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And now. I’ve ended, what I pretended. 

This narration splendid in swatc poe-thry, 
y dear bewitchcr, just hand the pitcher, 

Faith, it’s myself that’s getting mighty dhry. 

H. H. liARIlAH. 


THE BUUGLAR’S STORY 

* 

At twelve o’clock that very night I pocketed two crowbars, 
a bunch of skeleton keys, a eenirelnl, a dark lantern, a box 
of silent matches, some putty, a life preserver and a knife, 
and I set off for Thurloe Square. I remember that it snowed 
heavily. There was at least a foot of snow on the ground, 
and there was more to come. Poor Stoneleigh’s particulars 
were exact in every detail. I got into the third room on the 
ground-floor without the least difficulty, and made my way 
into the dining-room. There was the presentation plate, 
sure enough— about 800 ounces, as I reckoned. I collected 
this and tied it up, so that 1 could carry it without attrac ting 
attention. Just as 1 flnished, I heard a slight cough behind 
me. I turned and saw a dear old silver-haired gentleman in 
a dressing-gown standing in the doorway. The venerable 
gentleman covered me with a revolver. My first impulse 
was to ru^h at and brain him with my life preserver. “ Don't 
move,” said he, “or you’re a dead man." A rather silly 
remark, to the effect that if I dtd move it would rather prove 
that 1 was a live man, occurred to me, but 1 dismissed it at 
once as unsuited to the business character of the interview. 
“You’re a burglarsaid he. “ I have thai^onour," said I, 
making for my pistol-pocket. Don't move,” said he; I 
have often wished to have the pleasure of encountering a 
burglar, in order to be able to test a favourite theory of mine 
as to how persons of that class should be dealt with. But 
you mustn’t move.” I replied that I should be happy to 
assist him, if 1 could do so consistCntljT with a due regard to 
my own safety. “ Promise lAcy^said 1, “that you’ll allow me 
to leave the house untnplested wlien your experiment is at 
Mn^end ? ” “ If you will obey me promptly, yoy shall be at 

perfect liberty to leave the house!*.” “You \^ill neither give 
me into cust^y, nor take any steps to purspe me ? ” “ On 
my honour as^ a Designer of Dados,” said he. “ Good," said 

1. “ Go on." Stand up," said he, “ and stretch out your 
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arms at right angles to your body.” ''Suppdse I don't?” 
said I. ‘^1 send a bullet through your left ear,” said he. 

But permit me to observe-” said I. Bang ! A Jball cut 

off the lobe of my left car. The ear smarted, and I should 
have liked to attend to it, but untler the circumstances I 
thought it better to comply with the whimsical ^ old gentle¬ 
man’s wishes. “ Very good ! ” saiil he. “ Now do as I tell 
you, promjjtly and without a moment’s hesitation, or I cut* 
off the lobe of your right ear. Throw me that life preserver.” 

«But-” “ Ah, would you ? ” said he, cocking the 

revolver. The click ” decided me. Besides, the old 
gentleman’s eccentricity amused me, and I was curious to 
see how far it would carry him. So I tossed my life preserver 
to him. lie caught it neatly. ** Now take oft*your coat and 
throw it to me.” I took off my coat and threw it to him 
diagonally across the room. “Now the waistcoat.” I threw 
the waistcoat to him. “ Boots,” said he. “ They are shoes,” 
said I, in .some trepidation lest he should take offence when 
no offence was really intended. “ Shoes, then,” said he. I 
th/ew my shoes to him. “Trousens,” said he. '^Come, 
come, I say ! ” exclaimed I. Bang! the lobe of the other ear 
came off*. With all his eccentricity the old gentleman was a 
man of his word. He had the trousers, and M'ith them my 
revolver, which happened to be in the right-h.and pocket. 
“Now the rest of yiur drapery.” I threw him^the rest of 
my drapery. He tied up my clothes in the tablecloth, and, 
telling me that he wouldn't detain me any longer, made for 
the door, with the bundle under his arm. “ Stop,” said I. 

What is to become of me ^ Really, I harclly know,” 
said he. “ You promised me my liberty,” said 1. “ Certainly,” 
said he. ** Don’t let me tresj^ass any further on your time. 
Yoil will find the street door open ; or, if from forec of habit 
you prefer the window, you will find no difficulty in clearing 
the area railings.” “ But I can’t go like this! Won’t you 
give me something to put on ? ” “ No,” said he, “ nothing 

at all; good nights’ The quaint old man left the room 
with my bundle. I wgnt •after him, but I found that he 
had locked an inner door that iqistairs. The position 
w& reallj* a difficult one to deal with. I couldn’t possibly 
. go into the sltcet as I was, and if I remained I should cer¬ 
tainly be givon into custody in tlui morning, jffor some time 
1 looked in vain for tomething to coves myself with. The 
hata and greatcoats were no doubt in the inner hall, at all* 
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P'^nts they, were not accessible under the circumstances, 
u^cre was a carpet on the floor but it was fitted to the 
^ces cs of the room, and, moreover, a heavy sideboard stood 
W it. However, there were twelve chairs in the room, and 
it was with no little pleasure that 1 found that on the back 
of each was an antimacassar. T^vclve antimacassars would 
go a gooil way towards covering me, and that was something. 
1 did my best with the antimacabsars, but on reflection I 
came to the conclusion tliat they would not help me very 
much. They certainly covered me; but a gentleman walk¬ 
ing through South Kensington at 3 a.in. dressed in nothing 
whatever but antimacassars, with the snow two feet deep on 
the ground, would be sure to attract attention. 1 might pre¬ 
tend I was doing it for a wager, but who would believe me ? 
I grew very cold. 1 looked out of the window, and presently 
I saw the bull’s eye of :i policeman who w'as wearily plodding 
through the snow. I felt that my only course was to sur¬ 
render to him. Policeman,” said 1, from the window, "one 
word.” "Anything wrong, sir.?” said he. "1 have been 
committing a burglary in this house, and I shall feel deeply 
obliged to you if you will kindly take me into custody." 
"Nonsense, sir,” said he; "you'd better go to bed.” "There 
is nothing I should like better, but i live in Lincoln’s Inn, 
ind 1 have nothing on but antimacassars; I am almost frozen. 
Pray take me into custody.” " The street door’s open,” said 
lie. "YesJ‘* said I. "Come in.” He came in. I explained 
the circumstances to him, and with great difficulty I convinced 
hiim that I was in earnest, 'The good fellow put his own 
ijreatcoat over me, and lent me his own handcuffs. In ten 
minutes I was thawing myself in Walton Street Police Station. 
In ten days I was convicted at the Old Bailey. In ten years 
[ returned from penal servitude. I found 'tliat poor Mr. 
Davis had gone to his long home in Brompton Cemeteiy. 

For many years I never passed his house without a 
shudder at the terrible hours 1 spent in it as his guest. 
I have often tried to forget the incident I have been re¬ 
lating, and for a long time I^ti^icd in vain. Perseverance, 
however, met with its re»vard. I continued to try-k Gradu- 
!illy one detail after another slipped from my recollectfein, 
ind '’one lovely evening last May I found, to my inteii^se 
delight, that^l had absolu^ly forgotten all about it.. 

W. S. Gilbert. 

Bff kind’pemttmon of the 
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BOB SAWYER'S PARTY 

There is a repose about Lant Street, in the Borough, which 
sheds a gentle melancholy upon the soul. There are always 
a good many houses to let in the street: it is a bye-street 
too, and its dulness is soothing. If a man wished to abstract. 
himself from the world—to remove himself from within the 
reach of temptalion—to place himself beyond the possibility 
of any inducement to look out of the window—he should by 
all means go to Lant Street. 

Mr. Bob Sawyer embellished one side of the fire, in his 
first-floor front, e.arly on the evening for which he had invited 
Mr. Pickwick; and Mr. Ben Allen the other. The prepara¬ 
tions for the reception of visitors appeared to be completed. 
The umbrellas in the passage hacl been heaped into th^ 
little corner outside the back-parlour door; the bonnet ana 
shawl of the landlady’s servant had been removed from the 
baiwsters; and a kitchen candle, with a very long snuff, b\iriit 
cheerfully on the ledge of the staircase window. 

Notwithstanding the highly satisfactory nature of all these 
arrangements, there was a cloud on the countenance of Mr. 
Bob Sawyer, as he sat by the fireside. There "was a sym¬ 
pathising expression, too, in the features of Mr. Ben Allen, 
as lie gazed intently on the coals ; and a tone of melancholy 
in his voice, as he said, after a long silence— 

" Well, it is unlucky she should have taken it in her head 
to turn sour, just on this occasion. She might at least have 
waited till to morrow." 

“That’s her malevolence, that’s her malevolence,*’ re¬ 
turned Mr. Bob Sawyer, vehementry. “She says that if I 
can afford to give a party I ought to be able to pay her con¬ 
founded * little bill.’ ’’ 

“How long has it been running?’’ inquired Mr. Ben 
Allen. • *, * 

“Only a quarter, and ^ month or so,’’ replied Mr. Bob 
Sawyer. • * • 

«Ben Allen coughed hopelessly^ and directed a search!^ 
look between Jthe two top bars of the stove. . 

" It’ll be a most unpleasant thing if she takes it into her 
head to let ou^, when ^ose fellowS arc here, won't it ? " said 
Mr. Ben Allen at length. 
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Horiiblei^” replied Bob Sawyer, "horrible.” 

A low tap was heard at the room door. 

"Please, Mister Sawyer, Missis Raddle wants to speak 
ioyo ” 

Before Mr. Bob Sawyer could return any answer, the girl 
suddenly disappeared, and a little fierce woman bounced into 
the room,'all in a tremble with passion, and pale with rage. 

" Now, Mr. Sawyer,” said the little fierce woman, trying 
to appear very calm, " if you'll have the kindness to settle 
that little bill of mine I’ll thank you, because I’ve* got my 
rent to pay this afternoon, and my landlord’s a-waiting below 
now.” Here the little woman rubbed her hands, and looked 
steadily over Mr. Bob Sawyer’s head, at the wall behind him. 

I am very sorry to put you to any inconvenience, Mrs. 
Raddle,” said Bob Sawyer deferentially, " but-” 

" Oh, it isn't any inconvenience,'' replied the little woman 
with a shrill titter. "I didn’t want it particular before 
to-day; leastways, as it has to go to my lapdlord directly, 
it was as well for you to keep it as me. You promised me 
this afternoon, Mr. Sawyer, and every gentleman as has eyer 
lived here has kept his word, sir, as of course anybody as 
calls himself a gentleman does.” 

" I am very sorry, Mrs. Raddle,” said Bob Sawyer, with 
all imaginable humility, "but the fact is, that I have been 
disappointed in the City to-day."—Extraordinary place that 
City. An 4astonishing number of mcrf always are getting 
disappointed there. 

"Well, Mr. Sawyer," said Mrs. Raddle, planting herselt 
firmly on a purple cauliflower in the Kidderminster carpet, 
"and what’s that to me, sir 

—I—liave no doubt, Mrs. Raddle,” said Bob Sawyer, 
blinking this last question, "that before the ravddle of next 
week we shall be able to set ourselves quite square, and go 
on, on a better system, afterwards." 

" Do you suppose, Mr. Sawyer,” said Mrs. Raddle, ele¬ 
vating her voice for the information, of t.hc neighbours, " do 
you suppose that I'm a-going^ day after day to let a fellar 
occupy my lodgings as never tiifnks of paying his rent, nor 
even tlie very money laid out for the fresh butter and lucnp 
suga> that's boqght for his breakfast, and the very hiilk that's 
took in, at the street door.^ Do you suppose aliard-working 
and industrious woman as has lived in. this strifet for twenty 
• year (ten year over the way, and nine year and three-quarter 
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in this verj^ house) has nothing else to do but tg work herself 
to death after a jiarccl of lazy idle fellars, that are, always 
smoking and drinking, and lounging, when they ought to be 
glad to turn their iiands to anything that would help* 'em to 

pay their bills ? Do you-" 

" My good soul,” interposed Mr. Benjamin Allen sooth¬ 
ingly. 

Have the goodness to keep your observashuns to your-. 
self, sir, I beg,” said Mrs. Raddle, suddenly arresting the 
rapid torrent of her speech. “ I don't think I let these 
apartments to you, sir.” 

** No, you certainly did not,” said Mr. Benjamin Allen. 
«Very good, sir,” responded Mrs. Raddle, with lofty 
politeness. "Then p’raps, sir, jou’ll confine yourself to 
breaking the anus aiul legs of the poor people in the 
hospitals, and keep yourself to yourself, sir, or there may be 
some persons heie as will make you, sir.” 

" But you are such an unreasonable woman,” remonstrated 
Mr. Benjamin Allen. 

I beg your parding, young man,” demanded Mrs. Raddle, 
in a louder and imirc imperative tone. "But who do you 
call a woman ? Did you make that remark to me, sir ? ” 
"Why, bless my heart!” said Mr. Benjamin Allen. 

" Did you apply that name to me, I ask of you, sir ?'' 
interrupted Mrs. Raddle, willi intense fierceness, throviing 
the door wide open. * • 

"Why, of course I did,” replied Mr. Benjamin Allen. 
"Yes, of course you did,” said Mrs. R.addlc, backing 
gradually to the door, and raising her voice to its loudest 
pitch, for the special behoof of Mr. Raddle in the kitchen. 

" Yes, of course you did ! And everybody knows that they 
may safely insult me in my own 'ouSc while my husband sits 
sleeping downstairs, and taking no more notice than if I was 
a dog in the streets. He ought .to be ash.amcd of himself” 
(here Mrs. Raddle sobbed) "to allow his wife to be treated 
in this way by a pa%sey bf young cutters and carvers of live 
people's bodies, that disgraces the lodgings ” (another sob), * 
"and leaving her expos'd*to all manner of abuse; a base, 
faiint-hcarted, timorous wretch, that’s afraid to ctime upstairs, 
and face flie ruffianly creatures- that's afraid- -that’s ^md 
* to come ! ” idrs. Raddle paused to listen whether the re¬ 
petition of tUb taunt had roused *her better half; and, find¬ 
ing that it had not been successful, pfoceoded to descend* 
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the stairs with sobs innumerable—when there came a loud 
double knock at the street door: wlicreupon she burst into 
an hysterical fit of i^cepm^, threw down all the umbrellas, 
and disappeared into the back parlour, closing the d6or rafter 
her h an aiivful crash 

"Does Mr Sawyer bve hcre^*' said Mr Pickwick, when 
the door was opened. 

"Yes,” said the girl, "first floor. It's the door straight 
afore you, when you gets to the top of the stairs ” 

Mr Snodgrass, who entered last, secured the street 
door, and the Iriemls stumbled upstaiis, wheie they were 
received by Mr. Bob Siwyer, who bad been afraid to go 
detwn, lest he should be wayliid by Mrs Raddle 

“How are you ^ ’ said the discomfited student "Glad 
to see you—I’m rather confined for room here, but you 
must put up with all that, win n you come to see a young 
bachelor ^alk in” Mr Pickwick shook hands^with Mr. 
Benjamin Allen, and his friends followed his* example. Then 
theie was another double knock and* a heavy footstep was 
heard upon the staiis, and Jack IIo{)kins preseifted himself, 
ill a black velvet waistcoat, with thunder-and-lightnmg 
buttons; and a blue stuped shirt, with i white false collar. 

" You’re late. Jack ' said Mr Benj imm Allen. 

" Been detained at Bartholomew’s, replied Hopkins. 

" Anything new ^ ” 

'* No, ncthing particular. Rather a good accident brought 
into the casualty ward ” 

"What was thit, sir?” inquired Mr Pickwick. 

" Only a man fallen out of a four p ur of skiirs window; 
—but it's a very fair c isc— very fair case indeed.” 

" Do you me in that the patient is in a fair way to re¬ 
cover?” inquired Mr. Pukwick 

"No,” replied Mr Hopkins, carelessly. "No, I should 
rather say he wouldn't. 1 lie re must be a splendid operation 
though, to-morrow-T-magnificent sight if Slasher does it.” 

"You consider Mr. Slasher a good operator?” said Mr. 
Pickwick. 

"Best ahve,” replied Hopkins. , "Took a boy's leg 
of the socket last week-**boy ate five apples and a gineer- 
l^relti cake—ejcaetly two minutes after it was all over, boy 
said he wouUn't lie there to be made garad of, and he'd teU 
his mother if they didn't begin.” 

"Dear me Y* said Mr. Pickwick, astonished. 
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** Pooh 1 That's nothing, that ain't/' saidT Jack Hopkins. 

** Is it, Bob ? ’* 

. ** Nothing at all," replied Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

[" By-the-bye, Bob," said Hopkins, with a scarcely per¬ 
ceptible glance at Mr. Pickwick’s attentive face, ** we had a 
curious accident last night. A child was brought in, who 
had swallowed a necklace." 

"Swallowed w’hat, sir.?" interrupted Mr. Pickwick. 

"A necklace," replied Jack Hopldns. "Not all at once, 
you know, that would be too much —you couldn’t swallow 
that, if the child did—ch, Mr. Pickwick, ha! ha!" Mr. 
Hopkins appeared highly gratified w ith his own pleasantry ; 
and continued. " No, the way was this. Child’s parents 
were poor people who lived in a court. Child's eldest sister 
bought a necklace; common necklace, made of large black 
wooden beads. C hild, being fond of toys, cribbed the neck¬ 
lace, hid it, phiyed with it, cut the stnng, and swallowed a 
bead. Child thought it capital fun, went back next day, and 
swallowed another bead.” 

Bless my heart," said Mr. Pickwick, "what a dreadful 
thin’g I I beg your pardon, sir. Go on." ’ » 

"Next day, child sw'allowed two be ids; the day after 
that, he treated himself to three, and so on, till in a week's 
time he had got through the necklace —five-and-twenty beads 
in all. 'J'lic sister, who was an industrious girl, and seldom 
treated herself to a bit of finery, cried her eyes «ut, at the 
loss of the necklace; looked high and low for it; but, I 
needn't say, didn’t find it. A few days afterwards, the family 
were at dinner—baked shoulder of mutton, and potatoes 
under it—the child, who wasn't hungry, was playing about 
the room, when suddenly there was heard a noise, like a 
small hailstorm. ‘Don't do that, my boy,’ said the father. 

* 1 ain't a-doin’ nothing,’ said tlie child. * Well, don't do it 
again,' said the tocher. There was a short silence, and then 
the noise began again, worse than ever. ‘ If jou don't mind 
what 1 say, my boy,’ said .the father, ‘you'll find yourself in 
bed, in something less than a pig's whisper.’ He gave the 
child a shake to make l^init obedici^t, and such a rattling 
ensued as nobody ever heard before. ‘ Why, hang it, it’s in 
the^hild I 'isaid the father, ‘ he’s got the croup in the wnmg 
.place ! ’ ' No, 1 haven’t, father,' said the chiltf, Ijjcginning to 

cry, ‘ it’s the necklace; 1 swallowed it, father.' The father 
caught the child up, and ran woth liim t6 theb hospital:«the 
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beads in the bdy’s stomach rattlin^r all the way with the 
joltinjf: and flie people fookinj^ up in the air, and down in 
the cellSYto see where the nmisiial sound came from. He’s 
in the»hospital now,” s.ud Jack Hopkins, "and he makes 
sue! a noise wlien lie walks about, that they’re obliged to 
mufile him in a watchman’s coat, for fear he should wake 
the patients.” 

"That’s the most extraordinary case I ever lieard of,” 
said Mr. Pickwick, with an emjihalic blow on the tabic. 

"Oh, that’s notliinjr,” said Jack Hopkins, "is it. Hob? ” 

"Certainly not,” rejilicd Mr. Hob Sawyer.] 

"‘Very siiii^ular thinijs occur in our profession, I can 
assure you, sir,” said Hojikms. 

"So I should be rlisposed to imagine,” replied Mr. 
PickMdck. 

Another knock at the door announced a large-headed 
young man in a black wig, who brought with him a scorbutic 
youth in a long stock. 'I'he next comer was a gentleman in 
a shirt emblazoned with pink anchors, who was closely 
followed by a pale youth with a pl.ited watcligiiard. The 
arrival of a prim pcisonage in cle.in hnen .and cloth boots 
rendered the party complete. ’I’lie little table with the 
green bai/e cover w.as wheeled out; the first instalment of 
punch was brought in, in a white jug; and the succeeding 
three hours were devoted to cards, only once interrupted 
by a slight dispute between the scwbutic youth and the 
gentleman with the emblems of liopc, after which Mr. 
Bob Sawyer rang for supper, aud the visilors squeezed them¬ 
selves into corners while it was getting rcatly. 

[It was not so easily got ready as some pc*ople may 
imagine. First of all, il was necessary to awaken the girl, 
who had fallen asleep with her face on the kitchen table; 
this took a little time, and, even when she aid answer the 
bell, another (juarter of .an hour was consumed in fruitless 
endeavours to impart to her a faint and distant glimmering 
of reason. The man to whom llic prder for the oysters had 
been sent had not been told to open them; it is a very 
difficult tiling to open an oystpr with a limp knife ancl a 
two-pronged fork; ana very little was done in this way. 

little of the beef was done either; and the ham was 
in a similar predicament. However, there -was plenty of 
porter in a \\n can; and« the cheese went a great way, for 
it was very sti^ng.] 
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After supper, another juj? of p\inch was put upon the 
table, together with a paper of cigars and a oouple*6rbottles 
of spirits. I'lien, there was an awful pause; and this awful 
pause was occasioned by a very common occurrence. 

The fact is, the girl was washing the glasses. There 
never' was a lodging-house yet that w'as not short .of glasses. 

The sight of the tumblers restored Bob Sawyer to a 
degree of equanimity which he had not possessed since his 
interview with his landlady. His face brightened up, and 
he began to fctl quite comivial. 

** Now, Betsy," said Mr. Bob Sawyer, with great suavity, 
“ now, Betsy, the warm water; be brisk, there's a good 
girl." 

“ You can’t have no warm water,” rejilicd Betsy. Missis 
Raddle said you varn't to have none.” 

The surprise depicted on the countenances of his guests 
imparted new courage to the host. 

Bring up the warm -water instantly—instantly! ” said 
Mr. Bob Sawyer, with desperate sternness. 

^'No. 1 can’t," replied the girl; Missis Raddle raked 

out the kitchen fire afore she went to bed, and locked up 
the kittle." 

'^Oh, never mind; never mind. Pray don’t disturb 
yourself about such a trifle,” said Mr. Pickwick, observing 
the conflict of Bob Sawyer’s passions, as depicted in his 
countenance, cold water will tlo very well.” 

" Oh, admirably," said Mr. Benjamin Allen. 

“ My landlady is subject to some slight attacks of mental 
derangement,” remarked Bob Sawyer with a ghastly smile; 
''and I fear I must give her warning.” 

" No, don’t," said Ben Allen. 

" I fear I must,” said Bob, with heroic firmness. " I’ll pay 
her what I owe her, and give her warning to-morrow morn¬ 
ing.” Poor fellow! how devoutly*he wished he could! 

Mr. Bob Sawyer’s^heart-sickening attempts to rally under 
this last blow communicated a dispiriting influence to the 
company, the greater parf o#w11iom, ^ith the view of raising 
their spirits, attached themselves with extra cordiality to the 
colclT brandy and water, the first perceptible effects of whieif 
.were displayed'in a renewal of hostilities bet-we^n the scor¬ 
butic youth and the gentleman in the shirt. 

" I should be very sorry. Sawyer,” Isajd athe scorbutic 
youth, in a loud voice; "to create any unpleasantness at 
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arty friend’s table, and much less at yours. Sawyer—very; 
but I itaJfst take this opportunity of informing Mr. Gunter 
tha‘ is no gentleman.” 

And [ should be very sorry, Sawyer, to create any 
disturbance in the street in which you reside,’’ said Mr. 
(iunter, but I'm afraid I shall be under the necessity of 
alarming the neighbours by throwing the person who has 
just'spoken out o’ window.” 

“What do you mean by that, sir?” inquired Mr. Noddy. 

“What I say, .sir,i’ replied Mr. Gunter. 

“ I should like to s<‘e you do it, sir,” said Mr. Noddy. 

“You shall/ce/ me do it in half a minute, sir,’’ replied 
Mr. Gunter. 

“ I request that you'll favour me with your card, sir,’* 
said Mr. Noddy. 

“ I’ll do nothing of the kind, sir,” replied Mr. Gunter. 

“Why not, sir?” incpjired Mr. Noddy. 

“Because you’ll stick it up over your chimney-piece, and 
delude your visitors into the false belief that a gentleman 
has been to see you, sir,” replied Mr. Gunter. * ^ 

** Sir, a friend of mine shall wait on you in the morning,” 
said Mr. Noddy. 

“Sir, I’m much obliged to you for the caution, and I’ll 
leave particular directions with the servant to lock up the 
S|>oons," Replied Mr. Gunter. 

At this point the remainder of the guests interposed, 
and remonstrated with both parties on the impropriety of 
their conduct; on which Mr. Noddy begged to state that 
his father was quite as respectable as Mr. Gunter’s father; 
to which Mr. Gunter replied that his father was to the full 
as respectable as Mr. Noddy’s father, and tiiat his father’s 
son was as good a man as Mr. Noddy, any uay in the week. 
As this announcement seemed the prelude to the recom- 
inenqement of me dispute, there was another interference 
on the part of the company; and, a vast quantity of talking 
and clamouring ensued, in the cbursll of which Mr. Noddy 
gradually allowed his feelirig«-v 'to overpower him, and pro¬ 
fessed that he had Sv^r entertained a devoted personal 
•s^I^chmcnt towards Mr. Gunter. To this Mr. Gunt€r re¬ 
plied that, upon the whole, he rather preferred Mr. Noddy 
to his own' brother; on |;iearing which admission, Mr. Noddy 
magnanimoui^ly ro^e from his seat, and proffered his hand to 
Mr. Gunter. Mr. Gunter grasped it with affecting fervour; 
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and everybody said that the whole dispute hhd b^n con¬ 
ducted in a manner which was highly honourabie* lo both 
parties concerned. * 

'' Now/’ said Jack Hopkins, "just to set us going again. 
Bob, I don’t mind singing a song.” And Hopkins, incited 
thereto by tumultuous apjdause, plim'^ed himscjlf at once 
into "The Queen, God bless her,” vvluch lie sang as loud as 
he could, to a novel air, com])ounded of the " Bay of Biscay,” 
and " A Frog he wouUl.” The chorus was the essence of the 
song; and, as eacli genlleinan sang it«to the tune he knew 
best, the cifect was very striking. 

It was at the end of the chorus to the first verse that 
Mr. Pickwick held up his hand in a listening attitude, and 
said, as soon as silence was restored: 

" Hush! I beg your pardon. I thought I heard some¬ 
body calling from upstairs." 

A profound silence immediately ensued; and Mr. Bob 
Sawyer was observed to turn pale. 

" I think I hear it now,” said Mr. Pickwick, " Have the 
goodness to open the door.” 

The door was no sooner opened than all doubt on the . 
subject was removed. 

" Mr. Sawyer! Mr. Sawyer! ” screamed a voice from 
the two-pair landing. 

" It's my landla(ly,» said Bob Sawyer, looking round him 
with great dismay. "Yes, Mis. Paddle.” 

" What do^ou mean by this, Mr. Sawyer ? ” replied the 
voice, with great shrillness and rapidity of utterance. " Ain’t 
it enough to be swindled out of one’s rent, and abused and 
insulted by your friends that dares to call themselves men ; 
without having the house turned out of window, and noise 
enough made to bring the fire-engines here, at two o’clock 
in the morning ? Turn them wrctclies away! ” 

**You ought to be ashamed of yourselve'?,” said th6’voice 
of Mr. Baddle, which appeared to proceed from beneath 
some distant bed-clotTies. ^ 

"^shamed of themsQlvevI* said^Mrs. Paddle. "Why 
don'i you go down and knock ’eijsi every one downstairs? 
You%rould if you was a man.” 

"Do you mean to turn them wretches out,pr not, Mr. 

Sawyer ? ” • 4 

''They’re going, Mrs. Raddle, they’rfe goiaig,” said the 
tnisemble Bob. " I am afraid you’d better go,” said Mr. Bob 
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Sawyer to hi» friends. " I thongJU you were making too much 
noise.’*' 

“It’s a very unfortunate thing,” said the prim man. 
c ist as e were getting so comfort.ible too! ” 

Hardly to be borne, is it ? ” 

''Not to be endured,” rejdicd Jack Hopkins; "let's 
have the other verse. Bob. Come, here goes ! ” 

"No, no. Jack, ilon’t,” interposed Bob Sawyer; "it’s a 
c.apital song, but 1 am afraid we had better not Jiave tin* 
other verse. They are very violent peoj)lc, the people of 
the house.” 

" Shall I step upstairs, and pitch into the landlord ? ” in¬ 
quired Hopkins, "or keep on ringing the bell, or go and 
groan on the staircase.'' You may connn.and me. Bob.” 

“I am very much indebted to you for your friendship 
and good-nature, Hopkins,” said the wretched Mr. Bob 
Sawyer, "but I think the best plan to avoid any further 
dispute is for us to break up at once.” 

" Now, Mr. Sawyer! ” screamed the shrill voice of Mrs. 
Raddle, "arc them brutes going 

"They're only looking lor their hats, Mrs. Raddle,” said 
* Bob; " they are going directly.” 

"Going!” said Mrs. Raddle, tin listing her nightcap over 
the banisters just as Mr. Pickwick, followed by Mr. Tuprnan, 
emerged fj-oin the sitting-room. " (ioi»ig I what did they ever 
come f(»r ? ” 

"My dear ma’am,” remonstrated Mr. Pickwick, look- 
ing up. 

"Get along with you, you old wreten!” replied Mrs. 
Raddle, hastily withdrawing the nightcap. " Old enough to 
be his grandfather, you williii 1 You’re worse than any 
of 'em.” 

Mr. Pickwick found it in vain to protest his innocence, 
so hurried downstairs into the street, whither he was closely 
followed by his friends. 

The visitors having all departed, ih com[)liance with the 
rather pressing request of Mis. kaddle, the luckless Mr. Bob 
Sawyer was left alone,'to meditati* on the probable events of 
^avinorrow, and the pleasures of the evening. 

1 llCKBNS. 
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THE FAITHFUL LOVERS 

I'd been away from ht r three j ears—about that— 

And I rotuincd to find my Mary true. 

And though I'll question her, I did not doubt that 
It was unnecessary so to do 

’Twas*by the chimney corner we were sitting, 

“Mary,” said I, “have }ou betn always tiue •*" 

“ Frankly," says she, just pausiiiir in her knitting, 

“ 1 don i think I’ve unfaithful been to you , 

But for the three ye irs p ist 111 tell you wliat 
I’ve done, then say if I’ve been true or not 

“ When first you left, my grief was uncontrollable. 
Alone I mourned my miserable lot. 

And all who saw me thought me inconsolable, 

. lill Captain Clifford came from Aldeishot, 

To flirt with him amused me while tw new, 

I don't count that unfaithiulness Do }ou 

“ The next—oh i let me see—was Frankie Phipps, 

I met him at my uncle s Christmas tide , 

And 'neatli the mistletoe, where lips met lips, m 
He g ive me his first kiss ”— ind here she siglitd , 

“ We st iy< d six weeks at uncle’s—ho^Y time flew • 

I don t count Itud unfaithfulness Do ) ou ^ 

'I ord Cecil Fossraote, only twenty-one, 

Lent me his horse Oh, how We lodc and i ued ' 
We scoured the downs —we rode to hounds such fun * 
And often was his arm aiotind my waist - 
That was to lift me up or down But who 
Would count that |is unfaithfulness Do you ^ 

" Do you know Rcggy Vere ^ AU^ how he sinirs • 

• We met—'twis at a picnic i\h, such weither • 
lie gavif m^, look, the first of these two migs. 

When we were lost m Clicfdcn Woods together. 

Ah, what a liappy time we spent, we two! 

I don’t count t^t unfaithfulness to yoi}. * 
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Fve yet another rin§ from him D’you see 
The plain gold ciiclet that ib shining here »* " 

I t( >k her hand “Ob, Mary ' Can it be 
T lat %ou' —Quoth she, “that I am Mrs Verc 
I don t toiint that unfuthfuliiess Do vou ^ 

“ ho” I replied, *‘Jor 1 am marued, too ” 

1 f Burn^no 

By hind ptrmtstton of the Author, 


“PUNCH, BIUyiHKllS, puvcir* 

WiiL the TCidtr please to cast his ovfr Ih^ folloa^ing 

vtiscs, iiid see it ht can discoier m;ylliiiii h iiuilul in them 

• Cc r lurlor whin\o reoeno ifir , 

Pni hintlcjrt encofftlir a entire 
A bl le tru slij { r an ei^ht laie, 

A bull tri] sli[> fra bix r nt f-ire 
A pnk ti p li[ f a tbi e \ (tre 
Punch m thu presence ft j is enj ire I 

CilOKl s 

Punch, bl thcr«,’ j n h with ran 1 

Put (ii in tin ires if f tl r «• &enj ii i” 

1 cinic across ihtsc pii^hn r th\mcs in i luwspapcr a 
little ^hilc igo, and k id tlum i f oupk ot t iiu 1 lit y took 
instant ind entire jo t si >n of iru All ihn ii »h breakfist 
tlieyi^tnt will/mg llirough my hrun ml wJuu it list, I 
rolled up mv n ipkin, I could not till \ Ik tlia>r T hid eiten 
anything or not 1 h id cuelullv I ml < id niv d i> s iioik the 
day btfoie a tluilhng tri^t«l> in tl i novel which I am 
writing I went to my clen to bt>,iii my dc(d ot blood I 
took up my pen, but all I could gtt it to sa> was. Punch in 
the presence of tlie pis cn)au ' 1 fought bird t i m hour, 

but it was useless ]\|y he id aept huninung, “A blue trip 
slip for in eigbt-eent f irt, i but! trip shp tor i six emt fare,” 
aiid soon and soon, without ptiee or respite Ihe day's 
work was »uined—I could see tint plainly enough I gave 
up, and diifted down town, and presently <bb>'’overed that my 
feet were kejpmg time to that relentless jmgle When 1 
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could staifd it no longer 1 altered my step. «But it did no 
good; those rhymes accommodated themselves tp t^e nevir 
step, and went on harassing me just as before. I returned 
home, and swlFered all the afternoon; suflered all through an 
unconscious and unrefresliing dinner; suffered, and crieti, 
and jingled all through the evening; went to bed, and rolled, 
tossed, and jingled right along, the same as ever*; got up at 
midnight, frantic, and tried to read ; but there was nothiiig • 
visible upon the Avhirling page except “ Punch ! punch in the 
presence*of the passenjare." By sunrise 1 wavS out of my 
mind, and everybody marvelled and was distressed at the 
idiotic burden of my ravings—“ Punch ! oh, punch i punch 
in the presence of the passenjare! ” 

Two days later, on Satnrday morning, I arose, a tottering 
wreck, and went forth to fullil an engagement with a valued 

friend, the Rev. Mr.-, to walk to the Talcott Tower, ten 

miles distant. He stared at me, but asked no questions. 

We started. Mr.-talked, talked, talked—as is his wont. 

I said nothing; I heard nothing. At the end of a mile, 
Mr. ■;-said— 

“ Mark, are you sick ? I never saw .a man look so haggard 
and worn and absent-minded. Say something; do!" 

Drearily, without cntlnisiasm, I said: “Punch, brothers, 
punch with care! Punch in the presence of the passenjare!" 

My friend eyed me blankly, looked perplexed, then 


“I do not think I get your drift, Mark. There does not 
seem to be any relevancy in what you have said, certainly 
nothing sad ; and yet—may-be it was the way you said the 
words—1 never heard anything that sounded so pathetic. 
Wliat is-” 

But 1 heard no more. I was already far away with my 
pitiless, heai't-brcaking “ l)lue trip slip for an eiglit-cent fare, 
buff trip slip for a six cent fare, pink trip slip for a three-cent 
fare; punch in the presence of the passenjare." I do not 
know what occurred during^ the other nine miles. However, 

all of a sudden Mr. - laid .his hand on my shoulder, 

and shoiitetl— 
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have seen l)oasted landscapes elsewhere. Come now, deliver 
an hon/'sl fipinion. What do jou say to this ? ” 

I sijrhcd wearily, and murmured ~ 

* A‘ buff trip slip for a six-cent fare, a pink trip slip for 
a threc-ccnt fare; punch in the presence of the passen- 
jare.” 

Rev. Mr. -stood there, very cfrave, full of concern, 

apparently, and looked loiu^ at me; then he said— 

** Mark, there is somclhinjr about this that I cannot 
understand. 'J’hosc are about the same words you said be¬ 
fore; there does not seem to be anything in them, and yet 
they nearly break my heart when you say them. Punch in 
the—how is it they go ? " 

1 began at the beginning, and repealed all the lines. My 
friend’s face lighted with interest. He said — 

Why, what a captivating jingle it is ! It is almost music. 
It flows along so nicely! I have nearly caught the rhymes 
myself. Say them over just once more, and then I’ll have 
them, sure." 

I said them over. Tlien Mr. -.said them. iHle made 

one little mistake, which 1 corrected. The next time, and 
the next time, he got them right. Now a great burden 
seemed to tumble from my shoulders. ’I'hat torturing jingle 
departed out of my brain, and a grateful sense of rest and 
peace descended upon me. I w.is light luvarted enough to 
sing; and I did sing for half an-houf, straight along, as we 
went jogging homeward Then my fiecd tongue blessed 
speech again, and the jient talk of many a weary hour began 
to gush and flow It flowed on and on, joyously, jubilantly, 
until the fountain was (nijity and dry. As I wrung my 
friend’s hand at parting, I saul— 

' "Haven’t we had a royal good timcl^But now I re¬ 
member, you havtm’t said a word for two hours. Come, come, 
out with something! ’’ 

The Rev. Mr. - lurn<‘d a lack lustre eye upon me, 

drew a deep sigh, and said, wdthoi^t animation, without 
apparent consciousness— ^ i 

" Punch, brothers, .puncli with care I Punch in the pre¬ 
sence of the passenjare ! , 

“ " A pang shot through me as I saiil to myself, " Poor fellow, 
poor fellow ! Ae has got it now.” 

I did not see Mr. —-— for two x>r three days after that. 
Then, on Tuesday evening, he staggered into my presence, 
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and sank dejectedly into a seat. He was pale, jnrorn ; lie was 
a wreck. He lifted his faded eyes to my face, and said— 
“Ah, Mark, it was a ruinous investment that *l made in 
those heartless rhymes. They have ridtlen me hke a* night¬ 
mare, day and night, hour after hour, to this very moment. 
Since I saw you I have suffered the torments of the lost. Satur- 
«lay evening 1 had a sudden call, by telegraph, and took the 
night train for Boston. The occasion was the death of a . 
valued old friend, who liad requested that I should preach his 
funeral sfirnion. I took niy seat m the cars, and set myself 
to framing the discourse. But I never got bejond the open¬ 
ing paragraph ; for tlien the train started and the car-wdiecls 
began their “ clack, clack—clack-clack-clack ! clack, clack— 
clack-clack-clack ’" and right away those odious rhymev 
fitted themselves to that accompaniment. For an hour 1 sat 
there, and set a syllable of those rhymes to every separate 
and distinct clack the car-wheels made. Wliy, I was as 
fagged out, then, as if I had been ehopjiing wood all day' 
My skull was splitting with headache. It seemed to me that 
I myst go mad if I sat there any longer; so I undressed and 
went to bed. I stretched mjseif out in my berth, and—^well, 
you know what the result was. The thing went right along, 
just the same. 'Clack-clack-clack, a blue trip sli]), clack- 
clack-clack, for an eight-cent fare; clack-clack-clack, a bull 
trip slip, clack-clack clack, for a six cent fare, and so on, and 
so on, and so on— puii^t, in the presence of the jiassenjare ! 
Sleep ? Not a single wink ! 1 was almost .a lunatic when I got 
to Boston Don't ask me about the fumral. I did the best 
1 could, but every solemn individual sentence was meshed 
and tangled and woven in and out with * Punch, brothers, 
punch with care, punch in the presence of the passenjare.’ 
And the most distressing thing was that my delivery dropped 
into the undulating rhythm of those pulsing rhymes, and I 
could actually catch absent-minded people norlding time to 
the swing of it with their stupid heads. And, Mark, you 
may believe it or no^, but before I got through, the entire 
assemblage were placidly bobbing their heads in solemn 
unison, mourners, undertakef, and ay. The moment 1 had 
finii^ed, 1 fled to the ante room tin a state bordering on 
frenzy. Of course it would be my luck to fii\d a sorrowiilfP 
and aged maiden aunt of the deceased there, whe^had arrived 
from Springfield too lat^ to get inta the church. She began 
to sob, and said— 

D 
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ohv he is gone, he is gone, and 1 didn’t see hint 
before he died ! ’ 

“ * Yes ! * I said, 'he is gone, he is gone, he is gone—oh, 
r. 'll this suffering never cease !' 

"' You loved him, then ! Oh, you, too, loved him ! * 

"' Loved him ! Loved rvho ^ ’ 

“ ' Why, iny poor George ! my poor nephew !' 

“ ‘ Oh —him / Yes—oh, yes, yes. Certainly—certainly. 
Punch—punch—oh, this misery will kill me !* , 

“ ' Bless you ! bless you, sir, for these sweet words ! /, 

too, suffered in this dear loss. Were you present during his 
last moments ? * 

"' Yes! I —whose last moments }' 

“' His. The dear departed’s.' 

'"Yes ! Oh, yes—jes— i/e^ I I suppose so, I think so, I 
don’t know. Oh, certainly—1 was there- / was there ! ’ 

"'Oh, what a privilege ! what a precious privilege ! And 
his last words—oh, tell me, tell me his last words ! What 
did he say ?' 

"' He said—he said—oh, my head, my head, my head! 
He said—he said—he never said a/nything but Punch, punch, 
punch in the presence of the pa&senjare ! Oh, leave me, 
madam! In the name of all that is generous, leave me to 
my madness, my misery, my de!s|#air! —a buff trip slip for a 
six-cent fare, a pink trip slip for a three cent fare—endur¬ 
ance can ilo fur-ther go!— punch in tfie presence of the pas- 
senjarc! 

My friend’s hopeless eyes rested upon mine a pregnant 
minute, and then he said, impressively— 

"Marlj, you do not say anythmg. You do not offer me 
anyjhopejf But, ah me^ it is just as well—it is just as well. 
You could not do me any good. The time has long gone by 
when words could comfort me. Something tells me that my 
tongue is doomed to wag for ever to the jigger of that re¬ 
morseless jingle. There—there it is coming on me again; a 

blue trip slip for an eight-cent f^re,’ a Lkiff trip slip for a-” 

Thus murmuring fainter ^hd fainter, my friend sank ^ 
into a peaceful trance* and forgot ^is i^ufferings in a blessed 
res pite. ^ 

Mark Twaw, 
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VAT YOU PLEASE 

SoHik years ago, when civil faction 

Raged like a fury through the fields of Gaul, 

And children, m the general distiaction. 

Were taught to curse as soon as they could squall; 
When common sense in common folks was dead. 

And murdter showed a love of nationaht\, 

And trance, iletermineil not to have a head. 
Decapitated all the higher clas*^. 

To put folks more on an equality, 

When coronets were not worth h ilf-a-crown. 

And liberty, in bomtel-tou^e, might pass 
For Mother Red cap up at Camden lown; 

Full many a Frcnchm in then took wing 
Bidding ioupe-maigrc an abrupt f irewell. 

And hither came, pell-imll, 

Sans ^ash, sans clothes, and ilniost sans everything * 

Two Messieurs who about this time came over. 
Half-starved, but ioujoias-gai 
(No weasels e’er wcie thinner). 

Trudged up to town from Dover, 

Their slender store evlPiiioted in the way, 

Extremely puzzled how to get a dinner 
From morn till noon, from noon to dewy eve. 

Our hrenchmen wandered on their expedition. 

Great was their need, and sorely did they grieve. 
Stomach and pocket m the same condition ' 

At length by mutual consent they parted. 

And different ways on the same errand started. 

• 

This happened on a day most dear 
To epicures, when gerw?ral*use 
Sanctions the roasting of the Isav’ry goose. 

•Towards night, one Frenckmali, at a t%vern near. 
Stopped, and beheld the glorious chter, 

While greedily he snuffed the luscious gale in. 

That from the kitchen window was exhaling 
He instant set to work his busy brant. 

And snuffed and longed, and longed and srfuffed igam. 
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Necessity’s tlve mother of invention 
(A proverb I’ve heard many mention), 

Sn now one moment saw his plan completed. 

And our sly Frenchman at a tabic seated 
The ready w liter at his elbow stands - 
“ Sir, will you favour me with jour comm inds ^ 

We’ve roast and boil’d, sir ; choose ^ou those or these?** 
** Sare • you are very good, sare ’ h ut you please." 

Quick at the word. 

Upon the table smokes the wished lor bird. 

No time m talking did he waste. 

But pounced pell-mell upon it, 

Drum-stick and merry-thought he picked in h iste. 
Exulting in the merry thought that non it 
Pie follows goose, and after pie comes cheese 
"Stilton or Cheshire, sir ’ —“Ah ' lat you please." 

And now our Frenchman, liiving ta’en his hll. 

Prepares to go, when—" Sir, >ou re little bill ” 

“Ah, vat you’re Bill f Veil, Mr Bill, good day! 

Bon jour, good Villiam ”—“ No, sir, stay, 
i My name is Tom, sir—you’ve this bill to pay *’ 

“ Pay, pay, ma foi ' 

I call for ^ting, sare, pardontw mot ' *. 

You bring me vat jou call your goose, your cheese. 

You ask-a me to eit, I tell jou, f'at you please 
Down came the master, each f \plained the case. 

The one with cursing, t’other with grimace, 

But Boniface, who dearly loved a jcat 
(Although sometimes he dearly paid for i|j^ 

And finding nothing could be done (you know, 

That n hen a man has got no money. 

To make him pay some wbuld be rather funny). 

Of a bad bargain made the best, , 

Acknowledged much was to be >aid for it; 

Took pity on the Frenchmarfs meagre face. 

And, Briton-like, forgave^ a fallen foe, * 

«Ldlhghed heartily, and let him go 

Our Frenchman’s hunger thus subdged, 

Away he trotted lii a merry mood; 
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When, ^urnin^ round the corner of a slrectj^^ 

Who but his countryman lie chanced to meet! 

To him, with many a shrug and many a grin, 

He told him how he'd taken Jean Bull in! 

Fired with the tale, the other licks his chops, 

Makes his conje, and seeks the shop of shops. 

Entering, he seats himself, just at his case, 

** What will you take, sir — ** Vat you please/* 

The waiter turned as pale as Paris plaster. 

And, upstairs running, thus addressed his master: 

" These vile moinueers come over sure in pairs; 

Sir, there’s anotJier * vat yon please !' downstairs." 

This made the landlord ratlier crusty, 

Too much of one thing—the proverb’s somewhat musty. 
Once to be done, his anger duln't touch. 

But when a second time they tried the treason. 

It made him crusty, sir, and with good reason. 
i 

You would be crusty were you dune so much. 

There is a kind of instrument 

Which greatly helps a serious argument. 

And which, when yropcrly applied, occasions 
Some most unpleasant tickling sensations! 

'Twould make more clumsy folks than Frenchmen skip, 
'Twill strike you presently—a stout horsewhip. 

This instrument our Maitre I’HSte 

Most carefully concealed beneath his coat; 

And seeking instantly the I’renchman’s .station, 
Addressed him with the usual s.alutation. 


Our Frenchman, bowing to his threadbare knees. 
Determined whil^ the? iron’s hot to strike it, 

Pat with his lesson, answers—‘‘ Vat you jilease ! '* 

Bt . scarcely had he l?t the senteitce slip, 

€'han round his shoulders twine! the pliant wliip ! 
“Sare, sarej ah, misericorde parbleu ! * 

Oh dear, monsieur, vat make you use me so 
Vat you call dis ? ” •** Oh, don't*you know ? 

Tliat's what I pleasg,” says Bonny, " hoi»^ cTye like it f 
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Your frier d, though 1 paid dearly for his fanning. 
Deserved the goose he gained, sir, for his cunning; 
But you, monsieur, or else my time I'm wasting, 

Are eoose enough, and only wanted basting " 

J. R. Planch6. 


ASTRONOMY MADE EASY 

1 SAW and heard him as 1 was going home the other evening. 
A big telescope was pointing heaienward from the public 
square, and he stood beside it and thoughtfully inquired— 

“ Is it possible, gentlemen, tliat jou do not care to view 
the beautiful works of nature above the earth > Can it be 
true that men of your intellectual appearance uill sordidly 
cling to sixpence rather than take a look through this tele-. 
scope and bring the beauties of heaven \^ithin one and a half 
miles of your eyes ? ” 

The appeal was too much for one \oung man to reaist. 
He was a tall young man, uith a long face, high cheek 
bones, and anxious look. He looked at the sixpence and 
then at the telescope, hesitated for a single instant, and took 
Ills seat on the stool. 

“ Here is a young man who prefers to feast his soul with 
scientific knowledge rather than become a sordid, grasp¬ 
ing avaricious capitalist," rcmaikcd the astronomer, as he 
arranged the instrument. “Fall back, you people who 
prefer the paltry sum of sixpence to a view of the starry 
heavens, and give this noble young man plenty of room ! ” 

The noble young man removed his hat placed his eye to 
the instrument, a cloth was throvt n ovci^iis head, and the 
astronomer continued :— '' 

“ Behold the bright star of Venus ! A sight of this star 
is worth a thousand pounds to any man who prefers education 
to money." There was an instai^t bf deep silence, and then 
the young man exclaimed - 
«I say!" 

L stood behind him, and knew that the telescope poirtied 
at tne fifth storey of a building across the square, where a 
dance was in progress. 

“All of them indulge in exclamations of admiration as 
they view the ibeAuties and mysteries of nature," remarked 
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the asttonomer. ''Young man^ tell the ^rQwd what you 
sec.*' ^ . 

" I see a fellow hugging a girl! ” was the prompt reply. 

" And if there isn't a dozen of them !" ^ * 

" And jjet,” continued the astronomer, " there are sordid 
wretches iii this crowd who hang to sixpence in preference 
to observing such sights as these in ethereal space. Venus 
is millions of miles away, and yet by means of this telescope • 
and by paying sixpence this intellectual young man is enabled 
to observe Ihc inhabitants of that far-off world hugging each 
other just as natural as they do in this !” 

The instrument was wheeled around to bear on the tower 
of the fire station, a hundred yards away, and the astronomer 
continued:— 

" Behold the beauties and the wonders of Saturn ! This 
star, to the naked eye, appears no larger than a two*shilling 
piece, and yet for the paltry sum of sixpence this noble 
young man is placed within one mile of it!" 

" Well, this beats all,” murmured the young man, as he 
slapfied his leg. 

"Tell me what you see, ray friend.” 

" I see two fellows in a small room, smoking cigars and 
playing chess ! ” was the prompt reply. 

" Saturn is 86,000,000 of mdes from this town," continued 
the astronomer, "and yet the insignificant ^um of sixpence 
has enabled this progressive young man to leanfffor himself 
that the celestial beings enjoy themselves pretty much as we 
do in this world. 1 venture to say that there is not a man 
in this crowd who ever knew before that the inhabitants of 
Saturn knew anything about chess or had cigar factories.” 

Once more he wheeled the instrument around. This 
time it got the range of the upper Storey of a lodging-house 
on the hill. The young man had scarcely taken a glance 
through the tube, when he yelled.out— 

" Great Scott! What planet is this ? ” 

"You are now Icftikin'g at Uranus,” replied the professor. 
" Uranus is 97,503,804 mile^ distant from the earth, apd yet 
1 warrant that it doesift" appear o*«rr eighty rods away to 
yofi. Will you be kind enough, nty friend, to tell this ci;ow^ 
what you see 

" Give it him! Whack him back! Go it, (dd woman! ’* 
shouted the young man, slapping dhe leg and then the other. 

" Speak up my friepd. What do you*see P” 
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'* That’s it i, Got him by the hair now! Why,' she'll beat 
him now! ” 

"Won’t you be kind enough, my friend, to allay the 
c riosity pf your friends ? " 

"Whoop! that’s it; now she’s got him. Toi^ghest fight 
1 ever saw!” cried the young man as he moved back and 
clapped his hands. 

'The professor covered up the instrument slowly and care¬ 
fully, picked up and unlocked a satchel which had been lying 
near his feet, and then softly said ;— 

' "Gentlemen, we will pause here a moment. When a 
man tells you after this that the planet of Uranus is not in- 
iiabited, tell him that you know better, that it is not only 
inhabited but that the married couples up there have their 
iamily fights the same as on this mundane sphere. In about 
ten minutes I will be ready again to explain the W'onders 
and beauties of the sparkling heavens to such of you as 
prefer a thousand pounds’ worth of scientific knowledge to 
sixpence in vile dross. Meanwhile permit me to call your 
attention to my celebrated toothache drops, the only perfect 
remedy yet invented for aching teeth." 

Anon. 


THE LITTLE VULGAR BOY 

(From " Ingoldshif Legends ”) 

Twas in Margate last July, I walked upon the pier, 

I saw a little vulgar boy —I said, " What m.ike you here ^ 
The gloom upon your youthful check speaks anything but 

joy;” 

Again I said," What make you here, you little vulgar boy ? ” 

« 

He frowned, that little vulgar boy—he deemed I meant to 
scoff — ’ V 

And when the little heart is biff little sets it off; 

He put his finger in his^mouth, his Kttle bosom rose— 

He had no little handkereliief to wipe his little nose. 

t 

"Hark ! dov’t you hear, my little nian.'‘—it's*btriking nine,” 
1 said, ^ 

• " An hour when all* good little boys and girls should be in bed. 
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Run home 'and get your supper, else your Ma will scold— 
Oh! fie! 

It's very wrong indeed for little boys to stand anderyV* 

t 

The tear-drop in his little eye again began to spring. 

His bosom throbbed with agony—lie cried like anything ' 

1 stooped--and thus amidst his sobs I heard him* murmur — 
«Ah! 

I haven't got no supper! and 1 haven’t got no Ma ! I— 

" My father he is on the seas—my mother's dead and gone, 
And I am here, on this here pier, to roam the world alone j 
1 have not had, this live-long day, one drop to cheer my 
heart; 

No ‘ hwmn ’ to buy a bit of bread with—let alone a tart. 

" If there's a soul will give me food, or find me in employ. 

By day or night, then blow me tight!" (he was a vulgar boy); 
" And now I’m here, from this here pier it is my fixed intent 
To jump, as Mister Levi did, from off the Monument! *' 

" Cheer up ! cheer up ! my little man—cheer up ! ” I kindly 
said; 

“ You are a naughty boy to take such things into your head 
If you should jump from off this pier, you’d surely break your 
legs, 

Perhaps your neck—then Bogy’d have you, sure as eggs are 
eggs! 

Come home with me, my little mah—come home with me 
and sup; 

My landlady is Mrs. Jones—we must not keep her up:— 
There's roast j‘»otatoes at the fire,—enough for me and 
you— • 

Come home, you little vulgat^bgy—I lodge at number two,** 

I tmk him home to number two—with charitable joy«— . 

I bade him wiffe his dirty shoes—he was a vulgar boy,— 
And then 1 said to Mrs. Jones—th^ kindest of her sex— 

" Pray, be so good as go and fetch a pint of.dqiible X.** 
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But Mrs. Jones was rather cross, she made a little noise; 

She said she did not like to wait on little vulffar boys.*’ 

She ^ ’ith her apron wiped the plates, and, as she rubbed the 
'Clf, 

Said, I might go to-Jericho, and fetch the beer myself.” 


I did not go to Jericho—I went to Mr. Ct^bb— 

1 changed a shilling (Avhioh in toAA'n the people call a 
"bob”); 

dt was not so much for myself as for that vulgar child. 

And I saul, "A pint of double X—and please to draw it 
. mild!” 


When I came back, I ga/ed about—I gazed on stool and 
chair— 

I could not see my little friend—because he was not there I 
I peeped beneath the l.able-cloth - beneath the sofa too,— 

I said, " Vou little vulgar boy I why, what's become of j^ou 


I could not see my table-spoons: 1 looked, but couldn’t see 

The little fiddle-pattern ones I use w hen I’m at tea;— 

—I couldn’t see my sugar tongs—my silver Avatch—oh 
dear 1 

P 

I kiioAV 'lAA'as on the mantelpiece when I went out for beer. 

I couldn’t see my Mackintosh I—it was not to be seen ! 

Nor yet my best Avhite-bcaver hat, —broad-brimmed, and 
hiied with green; 

My carpet-bag—my cruet-stand,—that hold^iy sauce and 
soy— 

My roast potatoes ! all are gone !— and so’s that vulgar boy! 


I rang the bell for Mrs. Jones, .or she was down below; 

—" Oh, Mrs. Jones ! jyhat do yout think ? ain't this a pretty 
go ? n 

■—»^Thftt horrid little vulgar boy, whom 1 brought hc*e to¬ 
night. 

He’s stolen my things aud run away.”— Says she, " And sptve 
you right! ’* 
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Next morning I was up betimes—1 sent the crier round, 

All with his bell and gold-laced hat, to say I'd give a pound 
To find that little vulgar boy, who’d gone and used*me so; 
But when the crier cried ** 0 yes / ” the people cried O no!** 


I went <Iown to the “ landing-place,”—the glory of the town* 
There was a common sailor-man a-walking up and ‘down : 

I told my talc—he seemed to think I’d not been treated 
well ;• 

And called me “ Poor old buffer I ”—what that means 
cannot tell. 


That sailor-man he said he'd seen that morning on the 
shore, 

A son—of something—'twas a name I never heard before— 

A little ‘'gallows-looking chap,” dear me, what could he 
mean } 

With a “ carpet-fwrt6, ” and “mucking togs,” and a hat turned 
up with green. 

He spoke about his ** precious eyes," and said he'd seen l)im 
“ sheer,” 

—It’s very odd that sailor-men should talk so very ijueer — 

And then he hitched hte trousers up, as is. I’m told, their use, 

—It’s very odd that sailor-men should wear those things so 
loose. 


A landsman said, “ I imig the chap, —he’s been upon the 
‘ mill,' 

, And ’cause he gammons so the fiafs,* ve calls him Vcepiiig 
Bill! ” 

Fie said “he’d done me wertj bronw, and nicely starred the 
smog." 

—That’s French, I faifcy, for^a hat,—or else a carpet-bag. 


I w^t and told the constable my pjoperty to track ; 

He asked me if I did not wish that I might get it bi^*^ ^ . 

I answered, “T5 be sure I do!—it’s what I came about.” 

He smiled and said, “ Sir, does your mother know that you 
are out ? " 
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‘it ^ * < 

Not knowing what to do, I thought I’d hasten back to town, 
And b§g our own Lord Mayor to catch the boy who’d'''done 
ne brown." 

His Lordship very kindly said he'd try to find him out. 

But he ** rather thought that there m ere several vulgar boys 
about." 


He sent for the Inspector then, and I described the 

“ sivagy ’— 

My Mackintosh, my sug.ir-tongs, my spoons, and carpet-bag ; 
lie promised that the New Police should all their power 
employ— 

Biit never to this hour have I beheld that little vulgar boy ! 


Bkmembcii, then, what (when a boy) I've luvird my grandma 
tell. 

Be wahned in iime d\ oihfrs' ii^rm, and ^ou shall do 

FULL WELL !" 

Don’t link yourself with vulgar folk who've got no fixed 
abode, 

'I'cll hes, use naughty words, and say they “ whh they may be 
bloTved ! ” 


Don't take too much of double X ! and don’t at night go out 
To fetch your beer yourself, but make the pot-boy bring 
your stout! 

And when ydta go to Margate next, just stop and ring the 

Ipell, 

Give my respects to Mrs. Jones, and say I’m pretty w'ell. 

H. Barham. 


THE BILLS 

4 I 


Hear the postman with the bills— 

' >^4 Little bills! 

V^hat a secret misery the sight of them instils! 
How they flulter,»flutter, flutter 
Iiv their envelopes of blue, 
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Whife you open them and mutler. 

In a whisper or a stutter, ^ 

" What the deuce am 1 to do ? " 

' Thinking where, where, where 
Is the money that shall square 
Every paltry, petty item, that monotonously fills 

Little bills, bills, bills, bills. 
Bills, bills, bills ? 

Ah ! those saddening little, maddening little bills 1 


II 

Read the lengthy household bills— 

Awful bills! 

Glancing at their totals grim, the brain with horror thrills 
From the East and from the West 
How they echo one request: 

" A remittance must be sent 

Without delay.” 

Food and coals and clothes and rent — 

It is hideous to reflect on what is meant 

By Quarter Day. 

And, enthroned amidst your cares, 

Impecuniosity impertinently stares. 

How it chills! 

How it kills 

All the future, how it fills 
With the haunting fear of ills,,. 

Does that pressing and distressing 
File of bills, bills, bills— 

Those offensive, comprehensive household bills * 


HI 

There’s another sort» of bills— 

♦ Brazen bills I 

Each its diabolic task e^cct'ively ful^ls. 

How all hunger to be paid • 

In that paper cannonade ! 

Wilt the trouble never end } 

Still they send and send«and send. 

Day and night, 
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In a clamorous appealing to the debtor’s scanty purse> 

In a wild and gieedy grabbing for the starved and shrunken 
purse; 

And you curse, curse, curse. 

Sinking sure from bad to woise, 

’J’lll a resolute endeavour 
Cries, “Now—^now flit, or iic\er. 

And renounce the unequal fight' ” 

Oh, the bills, bills, bills 
They aie bittci, bitter pills 

1 o digest 

Smiling ghosts of pleasures flown, 

Lo * we greet ye with a gioaii, 

Ye will never more return, swett lioai of rest, 
e shall have no more repose 
From the stunning 
And the dunning, 

For the monster glows and glows, 

Till it shatters non wills. 

Under crushing 
And unblushing 
Importunity It fills 

With a frantie, maniac anger m the clutches of the bills. 

Of the bills. 

Of the bills, bills, bills. 

Of the screeching and beseeching cloud of bills. 


* IV 

Comes the thieatenmg ol bills* 

Cruel bills * 

the lures of a luincd home iiisjnie the wiiteis’ quills 
I IS the last, the soi est strait. 

And we shnnk before the fate » 

1 hat IS bellowed in the menace of then tone. 
( ringing now amongst our f lends. 

See, the humble j rJiyer ascends 

For a loan 

Amjirelations- rich lelatioiis— 

W ill they heed oAr supplications ^ 

They arc stone. 
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They’ve no carking, biting^ wearing, 
Tearing trouble of ||heir own; 

No great horror of despairing 
Poverty they’ve ever known. 

Arc they fathers Are they mothers ? 

Have they children, sisters, brothers?— 

Have they hearts?. 
Rack the message conies from ea<-li. 

God ! 'Fhey preach, preach, preach, 

Preach 

A sermon on our bills, 

Purse-proud opulcncy thrills, 
^Vith a shudder at the bills, 

At the bills. 
Saying, Go, go, go, 

Pay the money that you owe. 

You are blotted from our wills, 
From our wills, wills, wills, 
We shall never meet your bills— 

Oh dear no, no, no. 

Ask the hills, hills, hills 
If they’ll help you in your w'oe— 
ileg the sea to pay your bills, 
P.ay your bilK, bills, bills.’* 


Now the heart-beat slows and stills, 

I.o‘'t in wilderness of ills; 

Drowned in bills, bills, bills. 

Oh ! the railing of the bills. 

Of the bills, bills, bills; 

Oh ! the wailing of the bills, 

- Of the bills, bills, bills; 

See them patter.on his c<»ffin. 

As t;hey fill a wretch’s grave 
Full of bills, bills,'bills - 
Cursed bills! 

^ Eden PiiiLLPOffrs. 

By kind ^rmmion of the Author, and 
Mewrt. Methuen A Oo, 
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HO-UO OF THE GOI.DEN BEET 

A BEAUTiFin maiden was little Mm-Ne, 

Eldest daughter of wise Waiig-ke ; 

Her skill had the colour of saffron-tea. 

And her nose was ffat as flat could be ; 

And never were seen such beautiful eyes. 

Two almond-kernels in shape and size. 

Set in a couple of slanting gashes. 

And not in the least disfigured by lashes; 

And then such feet ; 

You’d scarcely meet 

In the longest walk through the grandest stieet 
(And you might go seeking 
From Nanking to Peking) 

A pair so remarkably small and neat. 

Two little stumps. 

Mere pedal lumps. 

That toddle along with the fuiiniest thumps. 

In China, you know, are reckoned trumps. 

It seems a trifle to make such a boast of it; 

But how they dress-it. 

And bandage and press it. 

By making the least, to make the most of it! 

As you may suppose 
She had plenty of beaux 
Bowing around her beautiful toes. 

Praising her feet a;id eyes and nose 
In rapturous verse and elegant prose ! 

She had lots of lovers, old and young; 

There was lofty Long, and babbling liung. 
Opulent I'in, and eloquent Tung,, 

Musical Sing, and, the rest among. 

Great Hang-Yu and Yu-Be-lLing. 

But though they smiled, and smirked, and bowed. 
None could please her of all the crowd; 

Lung and Tung she”thought too loud ; 

Opulent Tin "was much too proud ; 
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Lofty Long -was quite too tall; 

Musical Sing sung very small ; 

And, most remarkable freak of all. 

Of great Hang-Yu the lady made game. 

And Yu-33e-Ilung she mocked the same, 
l?y echoing back his ugly name ! 

But the hardest heart is doomed to melt; 

Love is a passion that will be felt; 

And just when scandal was making free 
To hint What a pretty old ma^tl she’d be,” 
Little Miii-Ne, 

\\ ho but she ? 

Married Ho-Ilo of the Golden Belt! 

A man, 1 must own, of bad reputation. 

And low in purse, though iiigh in station — 

A sort of imperial poor relation. 

Who ranked as the Kmjieror’s second cousin 
Multiplied by a hundred do^^en ; 

And, to mark the love the Kmperor felt. 

Had a pension clear 
Gf three pounds a yeai, 

And the honour of wearing a CGolden Belt! 
And gallant Ho-IIti 
CouUWeally show 
A handsome face, as faces go 

In tins Flowery I^and, where, \ou must know. 
The finest flowers of beauty grow. 

He’d the very widest kind of jaws, 

- And his nails were like an eagle’s claws — 
And, though it may seem a wondrous tale— 
*^'rruth is mighty and will prevail!) 

Ile’d a queue as long as the deepest cause 
Under the Emperor's chancery kiw^s 1 

• 

Yet how he managed\o jvin Min-Ne 
The men dcclareciHhey coiildni|: see ; 

But all the ladies, over theirHea, 

In this qpe point were known to agree;* 

Four gifts were sent to ai<l his plea; 

A smoking-pipe with a goldeh c]ogJ^_ 

A box of tea, and a poodle dog, 
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And a,painted heart that was all aflame. 
And bore, in blood, the lover’s name. 

Ah ! how could presents pretty as these 
A delicate lady fail to please ? 

She smoked the pipe with the golden clog. 
And drank the tea, and ate tlie dog. 

And kept the heart-and that’s the way 

T-'lie match was made, the gossips say. 

I can’t describe the wedding-day. 

Which fell in the lovely im»nth of May ; 
Nor stop to tell of the honeymoon. 

And how it vanished all too soon ; 

Alas ! that 1 the truth must speak. 

And say that in the fourteenth week. 

Soon as the wedding guests were gone. 

And their >\edding suits began to dolf, 
Min-Ne was Aveeping and '^taking-on,” 

For he had been trying to ** take her off** 

Six wives before he had sent to heaven. 
And being partial to number ** seven,” 

He wished to add his latest pet. 

Just, perliaps, to make up the set; 

Alayhap the raseal found a cause 
Of discontent in a certain clause 
In the Kmperor's very liberal laws. 

Which gives when a Ciolilen licit is wed. 
Six hundred pounds to furnish the bed ; 
And if in turn he marry a score. 

With every wife six hundred more. 

First, he tried to murder Min-Ne , 

With a special cup of poisoned tea. 

But the lady, smelling a mortal foe. 

Cried, '' Ho-Ho ! 

I'm very fond of mild Souchong, 

But you, my love, you ms^ke'it too strong.*' 

* ^ 

At last Ho-Ho, Ahe treacherous man. 
Contrived the most consummate plan 
Invented since the world began ; 

He ’«>'ent and got him a savage dog, 

Who'd eat a wom&n as soon as a frog; 

Kept him a day without any prog, 
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Then shut him up in an iron bin, 

Slipped the bolt and locked him in; 

Then giving the key 
To poor Min-Nc, 

Said, “ Love, there’s something you vimtnt see 
In the chest beneath the orange-tree.” 


Poor mangled Min-Ne ! with her latest breath 
She told her father the cause of her death ; 

And so it reached the Emperor’s ear. 

And his Highness said : It is very clear 
Ho-Ho has committed a murder here ! ” 

And he doomed Ho-Ho to end his life 
By the terrible dog that killed his wife; 

But in mercy (let his praise be sung!) 

His thirteen brothers were merely hung. 

And his slaves bambooed in the mildest way 
For a calendar month three times a day. 

And that's the way that justice dealt 
With wicked Ho-Ho of the Golden Belt! 

John G. Saxe, 


DAVID hAuUM buys A BONNET 

*'Wa’al,” he said, '*we was married, an’ our wheels tracked 
putty well for quite a consid'able spell. 1 got to thinkin’ 
more of her all the time, an’ she me, secrain’ly; an’ I allowed 
to myself that if she wanted a new bunnit, money shouldn’t 
stand in the way, an' I set out to give her a supprise. 

“As I went home that night 1 stopped into a mil’nery 
store, an’ after I’d stood ’round a minute, a girl come up an’ 
ast me if she e’d show me anythin’. 

“ ‘ I want to buy if buh’nqt,’ I says, an’ she kind o’ laughed. 
* No,’ 1 says, * it ain’t fer me, itis fer a lady,’ I says; an’ then 
W'e both laughed. 

* What sort of a buunet do yod w'ant } * she says. 

“'"Wa’al, I.dunno,’ I says, Hhis is the fust time I ever 
done anythin’ in the bunnit line.’ So she weAt over to a 
glass case an’ took one out an’ held*it up, ^rnin’ it ’round on 
her hand. 
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( 

Wa’al,' J says, *I guess it's putty eaoughfur's it goes, 
but tbs' don't seem to be much of anythin* to it. Hain't you 
go* somethin' a little bit bigger an'-' 

“•Showier?* she says. 'How is this?' she says, doin’ 
the same trick with another. 

“ ‘ Wa’al,’ 1 says, ‘ that looks more like it, but 1 had an idee 
that the A 1, trible-extry fine article had more traps on’t, an' 
most any one might have on either one o’ them you've showed 
me an' not attrac’ no attention at all. You needn't mind 
expense,' I says. 

“ ‘ Oh, very well,’ she says, ‘ I guess I know what you 
want,' an' goes over to another ca»-e an’ fetches out another 
biinnit twice as big as either the others, an' with more notions 
on’t than you c'd shake a stick at fiowers, an' gard'n stufl*, 
an’ fruit, an' glass beads, an’ feathers, an’ all that, till you 
couldn’t see what thev was fixed on to She took holt on’t 

0 I 

With both hands, the girl did, an’ put it onto her head, an’ 
kind o’ smiled an' turned 'round slow so't I c'd git a gen’ral 
view' on’t. 

“' Style all right ?' I says. 

"' The very best of its kind,’ she says. 

‘ How 'bout the Lind ^' I says 

“*The very best of its style,' s>lie says.” 

John laughed outiight David looked at him for a 
moment with a doubtful grin 

"She was a slick one, wa’ii’t slic''” he said. "What a 
boss trader she would 'a' made. I didn’t ketch on at the time, 
but I rec'lected afterwaid. Wa’aJ,” he '•csumetl, after this 
brief digression, “' how much is it''' 1 sajs. 
fifteen dollars,’ she s.iys. 

“' What ?' 1 says. ' Scat my-! I c'liabiiy head rigging 

enough to last me ten years fer that' 

" ‘ We couldn’t sell it for less,’ she says. 

“‘S’posin’ the lady 'tl’m buym’ it fer don’t jest like it,’ 

I says, 'can you alter it or swap somethin’ else for it ?’ 

"'Cert'nly, within a reasonable tniiii*,’ she says. 

" ‘ Wa’al, all right,' I says, ' do her up.' An' so she 
wrapped the thing 'rciiiid with so’ft paper an’ put it in a 
box, an' I paid for't an' rtioseyed along up home, feelin* ihal 
ev’ry man, woman, an' child hail their eyec on my parcel, 
but thinkin^how tickled my wife would be It was a little 
after tea time when 1 go! to the house, an’ I thought prob'ly 
I’d find her’In the settin' room waitin’ fer me; but she 
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wa'n't, an’ I went up* to the bedroom to find her, feelm’ a 
little less sure o’ things She -w as settin’ lookin’ out o’ winder 
when I come in, an’ when I spoke to her she didn’t give me 
no answer except to say, lookiii up at Llie clock, ‘ W Iiat s kept 
ye like this ^' 

"‘Little m itter o’ biis’nis,' I sa\s, lookiri as smilin' ’s 1 
knew how, an’ holdm' the box behind me 

" * What you got there ^ ’ she says, slewin her head round 
to git a sight at it 

"‘Little mItter o' bu^ nis, I siys igm, bi ngin’ the box 
to the front an’ fcelin' my liie sti iii?httn out s if }ou d ruii 
a flat iron over it She seen Ike iiune on the piper 

‘“You ben spendin >oui time there, have je ^ she sajs, 
settin' up in hei chair an' pointin’ with her huger at the box 
‘ TJiat's where jou ben tlie last half hour, hangiii loiind with 
them minxes in Mis' Shoolbied s What's in that box ^ slie 
says, with her lace a bla/in’ 

‘“Now, Lizy,* I says, * I wa'n t there ten minutes if I was 
that, an’ I ben buyiu jou a bunmt ’ 

You—ben — huym—me — a — bunmt she says, stif mn' 
up stiflei n a stake 

" Yes,’ I sa}s, ‘I heard you say somethin’ 'bout a spring 
bunmt, an' 1 thought, seem how cconomicle \ou wis, that 
I’d buy jou a nicer one ii rnebbe }'Ou a teel like yourself 1 
thought it would please je,' I sajs, tryin’ to rub her the right 
way 

‘“Let me see it,’ she sajs, in a voice dijei n a lime 
burner’s hat, pressin’ her lips together an reichin’ out fer the 
box Wa’al, sir, she snapped the string with a jerk an’ sent 
the cover skimmiti' acioss the loom, an’ then, as she hauled 
the parcel out of the box, she got up onto her feet Then 
she tore the paper off on’t an looked at it a minute, an then 
took it ’tween her thumb an’ finger, like jou hold up a dead 
rat by the tail, an’ held it off at the end of her reach, an' 
looked it all over, with her face gettin e\ en rcddei if it could 
hin’ly she says, in a v6ice''tiyccn a whisper ’n a choke 

‘‘ ‘ What’d you pay fer the thing ? ’ 

‘* ‘ Fifteen dollars,’ 1 sihys 
* Fifteen dollars ^ * she says 

*“Yes,’ I s^ys, ‘don’t je like it^’ Wa’al;’ said David, 
‘‘she never said a word She drawed m her aitm an’ took 
holt ot the bunmt with her left han*d, an’ fust she pulled off 
one thing an’ dropped it on the floor, fur off as*she c’d reach 
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an* then anoth^^r, an’ then another, an* then, by gum' she 
went at it with both hands jest as fast as she could Mork ’em, 
an’ If less time 'n I'm tellm’ it to ye she picked the thing 
cleaner 'n any chicken ^ou ever see, an’ when she got down 
to the caikis she squeezed it up between her two hands, give 
it a wring an' a twist like it was a wet dish towel, an flung it 
slap in my face I hen she made a half turn, throwin’ back 
her head an’ gisbbin’ into her hm, an’ give the awfullest 
screechin’ laugh—one screech aftei another that you c d a’ 
heard a mile—an’ then throwed herself face down on the bt*d, 
s<reamiii’ an’ kickin' Wa’al, sir, if I wa’ii’t at my wits’ end, 
you c n hive my watch an’ chain ’ 

E N WfcSTCOTT. 


THE MFRMAID 
1 

Who would be 
A mtrniiid fair, 

Singing alone. 

Combing her hair 
Under the sea, 

In a golden cuil 
With a comb of pearl, 

On a throne '' 

II 

I w ould be a menu iid fair; 

I would sing to myself the whole of t^jp day; 
With a comb of peat I I would comb my hair ; 
And still as I comb’d I would sing and say, 

'' Who is it loves me ^ who loves not me ’ 

I wodld comb my hur till ray imglets would fall, 
Low adown, low adown, » 

From under my starry ;see-bud crown 
Low ado']^n and around. 

And 1 should lookshke a fountain of gold 
Springing alone 
With a shrill inner sound. 

Over the throne 
In the, midst of the hall; 
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Till tliat great sea-snake under the sea ^ 

From his coiled sleeps in the central deeps 
Would slowly trail himself sevenfold 
Round the hall where I sate, and look in at the gate 
With his large calm eyes for the love of me. 

And all the mermen under the sea 

Would feel their immortality 

Die in their hearts for the love of me. 


Ill 

But at night I would wander away, away, 

I would fling on each side my low-flowing locks. 
And lightly vault from the throne and play 
With the mermen in and out of the rocks; 

We would run to and tro, and hide and seek. 

On the broad sea-wolds m the crimson shells. 
Whose silvery sjiikes are Highest the sea. 

But if any came near 1 would call, and shriek, 

• And adown the steep like a wave I would leap 

From the diamond-ledges that jut from the dells ; 
For I would not be kiss’d by all who would list, 

Of the bold merry mermen under the sea; 

They would sue me, and woo me, and flatter me, 

In the purple twilights under the sea; 

But the king of them all would carry me. 

Woo me, and win me, and marry me. 

In the branching jaspers under the sea; 

Then all the dry pied things that be 
In the hueless mosses under the sea 
Would curl round my silver feet silently, 

All looking up for the love of nSe. 

And if I should carol aloud, from aloft 
, All things that are forked, and horned, and soft 
Would lean out from the hollow sphere of the sea. 
All looking dow^i foV tjie love of me. 

Tennyson. 
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THE LOST GALLEON 

In sixteen hundred and forty-one 

The regulai yearly galleon, 

laden with odoious gums and spice, 

Iiulia cottons and India rice. 

And tJie iichest silks of fax Cathay, 

Was due at Acapulco Bay 
Due she was, and over-due, — 

Oalleon, im rchandise, and crew, 

Cieeping along through rain and slime, 

J hiougli the tiopics, under the line 
1 he trims weie waiting outside the walls, 
1 he wives of bailors thronged the town, 

'1 he triders sat by their empty stalls. 

And the Viceioy himself came down , 

The bells in the tower weie all a-trip, 

'I'e were on each Father’s lip. 

The limes were ripening in the sun 
For the sick of the coming galleon. 

All in vain Weeks passed away. 

And yet no galleon saw the bay : 

India goods advanced in price , 

T he Oovernor missed his favcfurite spice ; 
The Sefioiitas mourned for scandal 
And the faiimus cottons of Coromandel \ 
And some for an absent lover lost. 

And one for a husbanil,—Donna dulia. 
Wife of the captain tempcst-tossed^i^ 

In circumstances so peculiar. 

Even the I athers, unawares, 

Orunibled a littli; at their piayers ; 

And all along the coast that year 
Votive candles were &ca»oe aiul dear. 

Never a tear bedims the ej e 

That time ana patience will not dry ; 

Never a hp is curved with pain 

Tl^^t can’t bp kissed into smiles again ; 

And these same*truths, as far as 1 know, 

Qbhwnedr on the coast of Mexico 
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jMore than two huiiflrcd years ago. 

In. sixteen hundred and fifty-one,— 

Ten years after the deed was done,- 

Ap^d folks had forgotten the galleon : 

The divers plunged in the gulf for pearls. 
White as the teeth of the Indian girls , 

T he ti iders sat by their full ba.^aars , 

The mules with many a weary load, 

Anc] oxen, dngging their creaking cars, 
Caine and went on the mountain road 

Where was the galleon all this while? 

W recked on some lonely coral isle. 

Burnt by the roving sea marauders. 

Or sailing north under secret ordeis ^ 

Had she found the Anian passage fameil. 

By lying Moldonado claimed. 

And sailed through the sixty-fifth degree 
r>iiect to the North Atlantic Sea ^ 

Or had she found the " River of Kings 
Of which Oe Fonte told sueH strange thing! 
In sixteen forty ’ Never a sign, 

Kast or west or under the line, 

I hey s iw of the missing galleon ; 

Never a sail or ftlank or chip 

They found of the long-lost treasure ship. 

Or enough to build a tale upon 

But when she was lost, and where and how, 

Aic the facts we’re coming to just now 

Take, if >oii please, the chart of that day, 
I’ublished at Madrid,— por el Ileif , 

Look for a spot in the old South Sea, 

The hundred and eightieth degiee 
T.,ongitu<Ie wesfc*iof Ma^iid : theie. 

Under the equatoiial glart, 

J ust whei e the easif and west arg one. 

You'll find the missing gallcoA,— 

You’ll fii^ the San Gtegpno yet 
Riding the seas, with sails all set. 

Fresh as upon the very day * 

She sailed from Acapuloo Bay. 
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I 

How did she # 2 jct there ^ What strange spell 
Kept h( r two hundred yeais so well, 

1 ree fiom decay and mortal taint ^ 

What but the pia^ers of a patron siint ’ 

A hundred leagues from Manilla town, 

Ihe^Ao/i Gf(s(o/io’f helm cuiie down. 

Round she went on her heel, and not 

A cible s length from a gilliot 

That locked on the witeis ]ust abreast 

Of the galleon's course, whicli was west sou i\est 

T hen s iid the galleon s commandante, 

CTenci d Pedro Sobriente 
( I hat was his rank on Ixnd and mam, 

A legul ii custom of Old Spun), 

My pilot is dead of scurvy m ly 
I ask the longitude, time, uid d ly ^ ” 

The hist two given and eompircd, 

'Ihe third,—the command inte stued* 

The /i/9l of June ^ 1 make it second ” 

Said the stranger, ''Then jou ve wiongly reckoned 
I make it /irsi as you came this waj. 

You should have lost, d je Ss.e, a da^ , 

Lost a day, as plainly see. 

On the hundred and eightieth degree " 

'' Lost a day ^\ cs , if not rude. 

When dul you mike east longitude 

"On the ninth of May,—out pition s day ’* 

“ On the ninth ^ yoM AacI no ninth of May f 
Light and tenth was there , but st ly ’— 

Too late , for the gilleon boie iway 

Lost was the d ly they should have kept. 

Lost unheeded and lost unwept, 

Lost in a way that made search vain. 

Lost m a trackless and boui\dless main ; 

Lost like the day of Job'** awful cuise. 

In his third chapter, tViird and fourth verse; 
Wrecked was tieir pition’s only day,— 

What would the holy Fathers say ^ 

Said the Fray Antonio li^stavan, 

Ihe^igalleon s chaplain,—a learned man,— 

" Not^n^ IS lost that you can regain , 

Ai^d the way to look for a thing is plain, 
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To go where you lost it, back again. 

Back with your galleon till you see 
The hundred and eightieth degree 
Wait till the rolling year goes round. 

And there will the missing day be found ; 
For you'll find—if coinpiitatioii’s true — 
That sailing Kasl will give to joii 
Not only one ninth of May, but two,- 
Oiic*for the good ‘aJiit’s present cheer. 
And one for the day we hist Ir-sl year" 


Back to the spot sailed the galleon; 

"Where, for a twelvemonth of! and on 
The hundred aud eightieth degree 
She rose and fell on a tropic sea. 

But lo! when it came to the ninth of May, 
All of a sudden becalmed she lay 
One degree from that fatal spot, 

Without the power to move a knot; 

And of course the moment she lost her way. 
Gone was her chance to save that day. 


To cut a lengthening story shoit. 

She never saved it. Maile the sport 
Of evil spirits and baffling wind. 

She was always before or just behind. 

One day too soon, or one day too late. 

And the sun, meanwhile, would never wait. 

She had two Eights, as she idly la^. 

Two Tenths, but never a Ninth of Ma^ ; 

And there she rides through two hundred lears 
Of dreary penance and anxious fears ; 

Vet, thiougli the grace of the saint she setved. 
Captain and creva^arr-still preserved. 


By a computation that still holds ^ood, 

^ Made by the Holy Brotherhooif, 

The San Gg-egorio will cross that line 
In nineteen hundred and thirty^nine ; 
Just three hundred years to a day 
From the time she lost the ninth of May 
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And the folk in Acapulco town, * 
i Wer the w.aters looking down, 
vVill see in the glow of the setting sun 
'J’he sails of the missing galleon. 

And the royal standard of Philip Hey, 

'I'he gleaming mast and the glistening spar. 
As she nears the surf of the outer bar. 

A Te Deum sung on her crowded deck 
An odour of spice along the shore, 

A crash, a cry from a sliattered wreck,— 
And the yearly galleon sails no more 
In or out of tlie olden bay ; 

For the blessed pati'on has fojindMiis day. 


Such is the legend. Hear this truth: 

Over the trackless past, somewhere. 

Lie the lost days of our tropic youth, 

Only regained by faith and prayer, 

Only recalled by prayer and plaint: 

Each lost day has its patron saint! 

Bret Harte. 

By kind potnission of th 
Authorj and of Mesira. Chatto de Windus. 


PIP’S FIGHT 
(^From "Great Flxpednliojis*’) 

** Come and fight,” sa’id the pale young gentleman. 

What could 1 do but follow him ? I have often asked 
myself the question since; but what else could I do.? His 
manner was so final, and I was so astonished, that I followed 
where he led, as if 1 had bcey undef a spell. 

"Stop a minute, thougli,” he said, wheeling round before 
we had got many jifices. " I oii^ht to give you^a reason for 
fighting, loo. There *11 is!" In a Ihiost irrital^g iftanner 
he instantly slapped his hands against on^ another, daintily 
Hung oii^of his legs u^ behind him, pulled my hair, slapped 
his hands again, dipped his head, and butted it into .my 
stoinacl|. * 
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The bull-like proceeding last mentioned^ brides that it 
was unquestionably to be regarded in the light of a liberty, 
was particularly disagreeable just after bread and iheat. I 
therefore hit out at him, and was going to hit out again, 
when he said, "Aha! Would jou?” and began dancing 
backward and forward in a manner quite unparalleled within 
iny limited experience. « 

“ Laws of thd game '" said he. Here he skipped from 
his left leg on to his right. "Regular rules!” Here he 
skipped from his right Itg on to his left. "Come to the 
ground, and go through the prehramaiies' ” Here he 
dodged backward and forward, and did all sorts of things, 
while I looked helpl<fcsly at him 

I was secretly alraid of him when 1 saw him so dexterous; 
but I felt morally and physically convinced that his light 
head of hair could have had no business in the pit of my 
stomachy and that I had a right to consider it irrelevant 
when so obtruded on iny attention. Therefore, I followed 
him without a word to a retired nook of the garden, formed 
by the jiinction of two walls, and screened \ty some rubbish. 
On his asking me if I was satisfied with the ground, and on 
my replying, ^^Yes,” he begged my leave to absent himself 
for a moment, and quickly returned with a bottle of water 
and a sponge dipped in vinegar. "Available for both,” he 
.said, placing these against the wall; and then fell to pulling 
off, not only his jacket and waistcoat, but his shirt too, in a 
manner at once light-hearted, business-like, and bloodthirsty. 

Although he did not look very healthy, having pimples 
on his face and a breaking-out at his mouth, these dreadful 
preparations quite appalled me. 1 judged him to be about 
ray own age; but he was much taller, and he had a way of 
spinning himself about that was full of lippearance. For the 
rest, he was a young gentleman in a grey suit (when not 
denuded for battle), with his elbows, knees, wrists, and 
heels considerably in advance of the rest of him as to de- 
velopment. •• , 

My heart failed me when 1 saw him squaring at me with 
every demonstration of mechanical uicq|Ly, and eyeing my 
anatoBiy as if he were minutely choosing his bone. 1 never 
have been so surprised in ray life as I was when !• let out the 
tirst blow, and saw him lying on his back, lookingaup at me 
with a bloody nose and his face exceedflngly foreshortened. 
But be was on his feet directly, and after spofiging him* 
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self with a great show of dexterity, began squaring again. 
The second greatest surpiise I have ever had in toy life was 
seeing iim on his back again, looking up at me out of a 
black e^c. 

His spirit inspired me with gicat respect He seemed to 
have no stiength, and he never once hit me haid, and he 
was always knocked down; but he would be up again in a 
‘ moment, sponging himself or drinking out of the water- 
bottle, with the greatest satisfaction in seconding himself 
according to form, and then came at me with an air and a 
show that made me believe he leilly was going to do for me 
at last He got iieavdy biuiscd, for I am sony to record 
that the more 1 hit him the liardei 1 hit him; but he came 
up again and again and again, until at list he got a bad fall 
with the back of his head against the wall Even after that 
crisis in our affairs he got up and turned round and round 
confusedly a few times, not knowing wheie I was; but 
finally went on Ins knees to his sponge and threw it up, at 
the same time panting out, " That means you have won." 

He seemed so biave and innocent that, although I had 
not pioposed the contest, I felt but a gloomy satisfaction in 
victory Indeed, I go so far as to hope that 1 regaided 
myself, while diessing, as a species of savage young wolf, or 
other wild beast Howeser, I got diessed, daikly wiping 
ray sanguinary face at intervals, ind I said, "Can I help 
you and he said, "No, thankee, and I said, "Good after¬ 
noon ," and he said, " Same to you." 

Dickens. 

By Jcind permtssvon 
o/Meatri. Chapnum ds HaUt 


THE \ARN OF THE "NANCY BELL” 

Twas on the shores that round our coast 
From Deal to Ramsgate splm, 

1 hat I found alone on a piece of stone 
An elderly naval man. 

His hair was weedy, his beard was long. 

And weedy and long was he : 

And I heard thiS wight on the shore recitCi 
Ili a Singular mmor key: 
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" Oh * 1 am a cook, and a captain bold. 

And the mate of the Nancy brig. 

And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipinite. 

And the crew of the captain’s gig I " 


And he shook his,lists and he tore his liair, 

Till 1 really felt afraid : ’ 

For 1 couldn’t help thinking the man liad been 
• drinking. 

And so 1 simply sml : 


“ Oh, elderly man, it’s little 1 know 
Of the duties of men of the sea. 

And I'll eat my hand if I understand 
How you can possibly be 

** At once a cook, and a captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nanct/ brig, 

And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmlle, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig.” 


Then he gave a hitch to his tioitS(r:>, which 
Is a trick all seamen larn ; 

And having got rid of a thumping quid. 

He spun this painful yarn : — 

** ’Twas in the good ship Nancy Bell 
That we sailed to the Indian Sea, 

And there on a reef we come to i^rief— 
Which has often occurred to me. 


And pretty nigh all the crew was drowned — 

’fhere was seventy-seven o’ soul; 

And only ten of the Naiit'i/'s men. 

Said ' Here !' to tl^ muster-roll. 

'There was me, and the cook, and the captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig. 

And the bo’sun tight, and a miifthipniite^ 

And the crew of the captain’s gig. 
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Foi a mouth we'd neither wittles nor cl rink. 
Till a-hungiy we did feel; 

So we diawed a lot, and aecordin* shot 
The captain for our meal 


The next lot fell to the Nanct/ \ mate. 
And a delicate dish he made 
'Lhen our appetite with the niidslnpiinte 
We seven survivals staged 


“And then we murdeied the bo'sun light. 
And he much resefrihlc^d pig. 

Then we wittled free, did the cook ind me. 
On the crew of the captain's gig 


“Then only the cook ind me w is left. 
And the delicate question ^ \\ Inch 
Of us two goes to the kettle ^ ’ arose. 
And we argued it out as sich 


“ I'or I loved tliat cook as a hi othc r, I did. 

And the cook he worshipped me , 

Rut we’d both be blowed, if we'd either be stowed 
In the other chap’s hold, you see 

4 

1 11 be eat if you dines off me, sajs Tom • 

* Yes, that,' sajs I, 'you’ll be • ’ 

‘I'm boiled if 1 dit, my fiieiid,’ qiiotli^ ; 

And ‘ Exactly so,’ quoth he 


"Says he, 'Dear James, to mutdci me 
Weie <i foolish thing to do. 

For don't you sec that^you c^n’t cook me. 

While I can—and will—cook you f* 

" So he boils ttie water, and takes the salt 
^nd the pepper in portions true 
(Which he nev|*r forgot), and some chopped shallot. 
And some sage and parsley too 
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“ * Come here,’ says he, with a proper pntle. 
Which his smiling features tell, 

**Twill soothing be if I let you see 
How extremely nice you’ll smell.' 


** And he stirred it round and round and rqund, 

And be sniffed at the foaming froth ; 

When I ups with his heels, and smothers Ins squeals 
in the scum of the hoiliiia; broth. 


“ And I eat that cook in a week or less, 
And —as I eating be 

The last of his chops, why, I almost dro]is, 
For a wessel in sight I see. 


** And I never larf, and I never smile, 
^nd 1 never lark nor play, 

But sit and croak, and a single joke 
1 have - which is to say ; 


''Oh, 1 am a cook and a captain bold. 

And the mata of the Nana/ brig. 

And a bo’sun tight, and a niidshipimte. 

And the crew of the captain’s gig! ” 

W. S. filLDERT. 

By kind pemiiiston of tfu Author 


TriE FINANCIAL SHARK 

I SUPPOSE," quoth jAne4‘ 'J^. Gauliii, of Winchester Mass., 
who was sitting on the hotel .veranda, “that 1 had the 
honour of killing the mo£«t valuable fish that e\ er swam the 
seasi I did it single-handed, too.* i aver that this fish 
was worth more at the time of its death than the finest 
sperm whale tKat was ever harpooned, nlthoiigla we should 
really leave whales out of the question when speaking'of 
fish. It was thirty years ago, and I was youn]^ apd foolish 
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enough to be a deep-sea diver. Our diving schooner and 
ore'"' had been sent to Cuba to try to recover some stuff from 
a S< avish boat that had foundered off the coast of Cuba, just 
where I don't now recollect. It was quite a long trip for 
us; and as the employment of a diving outfit was an ex¬ 
pensive thing in those days, the boys knew that there must 
be something pretty valuable in the hold of the wreck. I 
was quite close to our skipper, and he told me that there 
were several boxes of gold coin in the boat. On our arrival 
at the port near where the wreck lay in thirty feet of water, 
the agent of the owners of the sunken schooner told us 
something more surprising. It was that the gold had not 
been stowed in boxes in the cabin, as was usual, but for some 
reason had been bagged and placed in the hold, being billed 
as copper ■w’ashers. This was probably a scheme to avoid 
any chance of the spirit of cupidity arising in the crew, for 
the treasure was very great. 

"As the confidential man, I w'as selected to go down 
first and find the money-bags, attach lines to them, and have 
them taken out before the other divers should proceed with 
the work of taking out the other freight that the water had 
not harmed. I was soon m the hold, and was surprised to 
find that the bags were only a little distance from the hole 
in the side that had caused the schooner to founder. I had 
been told that there would be twelve bags, but I could lay 
my hands on but eleven of them. Finally I spied a torn 
, bag lying near the hole in the hull, and on picking it up 
discovered that it contained a few gold coins. I decided 
that the triple sacking had been torn open some way or 
other when the schooner sank. I fastened lines about the 
eleven bags that w ere intact, and liad thdki hoisted, after¬ 
wards going up for air, for our afiparatus was not very good. 
In a few minutes I returned to the hold to search for the 
scattered coins. Very few of them were in sight. It 
occurred to me that they might have been washed outside 
the boat, judging from the position of the wreck and the 
fact that the hole was far down towards the ship's bottom. 
I was about to craw^^ out of the hole when I remembered 
that it might hazard thu air-pific ; so I was pulled up and let 
down again ‘over the vessel’s side. I was disappointed not 
to find any indication^ of the gold near the hole in the 
schooner^ but to work digging resolutely in the sand. 
1 hafl gqit a foot down when 1 sti:uck the gold pieces all in 
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a lump. I picked out a great handful and turned the light 
on them, for I was k lover of gold then, even though it did 
not belong to me. ' , 

"Just then 1 saw something that made the rubber helmet 
rise from my head. It was a man-eating sh^k. 1 hadn’t 
thought of one, so I had neglected to bring my knife. It 
was rushing at me. ‘The stupitl creature never* stopped to 
consider that with a rubber and lead dressing a diver makes 
a poor lunch. I was kneeling beside the gold. At the 
shark’^.oAslaught I naturally hung to the handful of gold as 
though to use it as a wea})on. He turned on his side, open¬ 
ing his horrible mouth. A feeling of grim humour had come 
over me. The cruel gold bugs had sent me down here to 
be devoured, after saving thousands of dollars for them. I 
would be a spendthrift at the last. So with all my force 
I flung the heavy handful of coin into the yaivning mouth. 

" The shark must have thought it was a part of me, for 
he snapped his jaws over the golden morsel. I am satisfied 
that he broke some teeth. He swam back a little, and then 
rushed at me again. I had no weapon but the gold, so 
again'^I flung into the hideous maw enough to buy me a 
home in New England. I saw him snap and sivallow it. 
Again and again was the attack repeated, and as often did I 
hurl gold into the shark's thniat. Pretty soon he became 
dizzy, as it were, for tlie gold liad imbalanced him, settling 
in the forward part of*his body. Then he writhed in agonj, 
and I had to keep dodging his flurry. Then, with one 
terrible shudder, he sank to the bottom, weighed down by 
the gold. I tied a hue about him, and then gave the sign^ 
to be pulled up. Then I helped to hoist the shark. We 
cut hiox open. Gentlemen, you must take the word of an 
ex-diver that there was £10,000 in him. Gold had killed 
him.’* 

Silence spread itself all over the veranda. The pale moon 
slid behind a cloud. The amphitheatre organ slowly wove* 
a weird strain of nfelody.. The cliimes began to ring. 
No one spoke. There was nothing to say. They let <the 
wondrous narrative of the financial shi^k melt like a sunset 
int* memory. „ 

Anon! 
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THE SPEriRE PIG 

1 1 the stalwart buteher man. 

That knit hib swarthy bro v. 

And said the ajentle Pig iiuisf die, 

And scih d it with a vow. 


And oh ! it was the gentle Pig 
Lay stietcheil upon the ground, 
And all ' it was the cruel knife, 
JIis little hiait that found 


They took hnu then, those wk ked men, 
they tiaiUd him all along ; 

They juit a stitk between his lips. 

And thioiigh his heels a thong ; 


And round and round an oaken beam 
A hempen cord they flung. 

And, like a mighty pendulum. 

All solemnly he swung! 


Now say fhy prayers, thou sinful man, 
And think what thou hast done. 
And read thy catechism well, 

"I’liou bloody-minded one; 


Foi it his spiite should walk by night, 

It better were lor thee, 

Tlnit thou wert mouldering ih the ground, 
' Or bleaching in the sea. 

was tli^ savage butcher then. 




3rhe Spectre Pfg. 

t 

It was tile butcher’s youngest soit,- 
His voice was broke with sighs. 
And with his pocket-handkerchief 
He wiped his little eyes; 


All yoimg’and ignorant was he. 
But innocent and mild, 

And, in his soft simplicity. 

Out spoke the tender child :— 


O father, father, list to me; 

The Pig is deadly sick, 

And men have hung him by his heels 
And fed him wdth a stick.” 


It was the bloody butcher then. 

That laughed as he would die. 

Yet did he soothe the sorrowing child. 
And bid him not to cry ;—■ 


** O Nathan, Nathan, wdiat’s a pig, 

' That thou shouldst \vec]> and wail ? 
Come, bear thee like a butcher’s child, 
And thou shalt have liis tail! ” 


It w’as the buteJier's daughter then. 

So slender and so fair. 

That sobbed as if her heart would break. 
Aim! tore her yellow luiir; 


And thus she spoke in thrilling tone, 
Fast feli the tear-drops big;— 

*' Ah ! woe is md ! Alas ! Alas! 


The Pig! Jhe Pig! The Pig!‘ 


Then did her wicked father’s lips * 
Make merry with her woe, 

And ciJI her many a naughty 
Because she whimpered ^ ' 
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Y e need not weep, ye sfentle ones. 

In vain your teaib »iie sli4d, 

\ c cannot wasli lus crimson band. 

Ye cannot soothe the dead. 

« 

1 he bright sun folded on hi ^ breast 
Ills lobes of rosy flame. 

And softly over all the west 
The shades of evcninj' came 


lie slept, and troops of murdeied Pigs 
Were busy with his dreams , 

Loud rang their wild, uncarthlj shucks. 
Wide \awned their mortal scams 


'1 he clock struck twelve; the Dtad ii ith heard 
He opened both Ins ejes. 

And sullenly he shook his tail 
I o lash the feeding flies 


One quiver of the hempen cord,—■ 
One stiuggle and one bound,— 
With stiffencci limb and leaden eye, 
I he Pig was on the ground • 


And stiaiglit towards the sleepci s house 
Hn fc nful way he wended , 

And hooting owl, and hoveling bat. 

On midnight wing attended 


Kick flew the bolt, up lose the latch, 
And open swung the dooi, v 
And little mincing feet weic heard 
Pat, pat along the floor 


Two hoofs upon the sanded floor, 
’ftnd two upo^j^the bed ; 

^nd llhey Are breathing side by dide, 
1 he living and the dead! 
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The Goose 

" Now wake, now wake, thou butciier man i 
What makes thy cheek so })ale ? 

Take hold ! take hold ' thou dost not fc*ar 
To clasp a spectre’s tail ? ” 

Untwisted every winding coil; 

The shuddering wretch took hold. 

All like *in icicle it seemed, 

• So tapering anti so cold. 


*'Thou com’st with me, thou butcher man ! 

He strives to loose his grasji. 

Blit, faster than the clinging vine. 

Those twining spirals clasp. 


And open, open swung the tloor. 
And, fleeter than the wind, 

The shadowy spectre swept before. 
The butcher trailed behind. 


Fast fled the darkness of the night, 

And morn rose faint and cliin ; 

They called full loud, they knocked full ’ongj 
'I’hey tlid not waken him. 


Straight, straight towards that oaken beam, 

A trampled pathway ran ; 

A ghastly shape was swinging there, — 

It was the butcher man. 

Ouv£H Wendell Holmes. 


THE GOOSE 

I KNEW an old wife lean and poor, 
'Her rags scarce held together; ^ 
Thgfe strode a strangfer to the door 
And it was windy weather. 
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He lieid a goose upon his arm^ 

.He uttered rhyme and reason, 

** Here, take the goose, and keep you warm. 
It is a stormy season." 


She caught the white goose hy the leg, 
A goose—'twas no great matter. 

Tile goose let fall a golden egg 
With cackle and with clatter. 


She dropt the goose, and caught the pelf. 
And ran to tell her neighbours; 

And blessed herself, and cursed herself. 
And rested from her labours. 


And feeding high, and living soft. 
Grew plump and .able-bodied ; 
Until the grave churchwarden doffed, 
The parson smirked and nodded. 


So sifting, served by man and maid. 
She felt her heart grow prouder: 

Rut ah ! the more the white‘goose laid 
It clacked and cackled louder. 


It cluttered here, it chuckled there; 

It stirred the old wife’s mettle; 

She shifted in her elbow-chair. 

And hurled the pan and kettle. 

" A quinsy choke thy cursed note ! ” 

Then waxed her anger stronger, 

" Go, take the goose, and wring her throat, 
I will not bear it longer.” 

Then yelped the cur, and yawled the cat; 

^Raii Gaffer, stumbled Gammer. 

The gpose flew this way and flew that, 

. Und filled the house with clamour. 
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As heaid and heels upon the floor 
They floundered all together. 

There strode a stranger to the door,* 

And it was windy weather: 

He took the goose upon his arm, 

He uttered words of scorning; 

"So keep you cold, or keep you warm. 

It is a stormy morning.” 

The wild Avitul rang ' om park and plain 
And round the attics rumbled, 

'I’ill all the tables danced again, 

/ nl half the chimneys tumbled. 

'I'he iss blew in, the fire blew out, 

Ine blast was hard and harder. 

'ler cap blew off, her gown blew up. 

And a whirlwind cleared tlie larder: 

And while on all sides breaking loose 

H c * uschold fled the danger, r 

Quoth sl\c, * The Devil take the goose, 

And God forget the stranger!” 

1'knnyson. 


ITIE OWL CRITIC 

"Who stuffed that white owlNo one spoke in the shoji 
'The barber was busy, and he couldn’t slop! 

'x ac customers, waiting their turns, were all reading 

lire Daily f the II era hi y the Post, little heeding 

The young man whotblueted out such a blunt question; 

Not one raised a head or even made a sug;gestion; 

And the barber kept on shaving. 

" Don't you see. Mister Brown,** 

Cried the yotfth with a frown, 

** How wrong the whole thing is, 

How preposterous each wing is. 
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How flattened the head is^ how jai^ied down the 
neck is— 

In sho.rt, the wliole owl, what an ignorant wreck ’tis! 

I make no apology, 

I'v learned owl-eology, 

I've passed days and nights in a hundred collections. 

And cannot be blinded to any deflections 
Arising from unskilful fingers that fail 
To stuff a bird right, from his beak to his tail. 

Mister Brown ! Mister Brown ! 

Do take that bird down. 

Or you’ll soon be the laughing stock all over town I” 

And the barber kepi on shaving. ^ 


** I’ve Uudnd owls, 

And other night fowls. 

And I tell you 

What I know to be true ; 

An owl cannot roost 
With his limbs so unloosed. 

No owl in this world 
Ever had his claws curled. 

Ever had his legs slanted. 

Ever had his bill canted. 

Ever had his neck screwed 
Into that attitude. 

He can't do it, because 
'Tis against all bird laws 
(►Anatomy teaches. 

Ornithology preaches. 

An owl has a toe 
That cant turn out so ! 

I’ve made the white owl my study for years. 

And to see such a job almost moves me to Lears! 

Mister Brown, I’m amaxed '* 

You should be so gone crazeel 
As to put up a bird 
In that posture absura ! < 

To look at that owl really brings on a dizziness; 

The man Trho stuffed him don’t half know his busk 
ness!" 

And barber kept on shaving. 
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"Examine those «|es, 

I m filled with sutpiise 
Taxidermists should pass 
Off on you such poor glass; 

So unnatural they seem 
They’d make Audubon scicam. 

And John Bui roughs'laugh 
To encounter such chafl 
Do take that bud down 
Have him stuflt d agun^ Blown! 

And the barbel kept on sba\ mg. 

"With some sawdust and bark 
I could stud m the daik 
An owl better than that. 

J could make an old h it 
Look more like an owl 
Than that hoi rid fowl. 

Stuck up there so stiff like a side of coaise leither. 

In faHt, about Jam there’s not one naturil feather " 

.lust then, with a wink and a sly iioinial lurch, 

The owl, very giavcly, got down fioiii hi* perch, 

Walked round, and legiided his f uilt finding critic 
(Who thought he was stuffed) with a glance analjtic 
And then fairly hooted, as if he should say. 

" Your learning’s at fault this time, anyway; 

Don’t waste it again on a live bud, I piay 

I'm an owl, jou’re another. Sir Critic, good day!" 

And the barber kept on shaving. 

Jamps T. Fields. 


SAM WELLER’S VALENTINE 

f 

/ * * 

The inkstand having been earned into the little parlour, and 
the young lady who supenntended the domestic arrange* 
n^nts of the Blue Boar having caicfAly flattened down the 
coals to prevent their blaming, and carried away the poker to 
preclude the possibihty of the fire being stirred^ wnithout the 
full privity and concurrence of the*blue Bofir being first had 
and obtained, Sam Welder sat himself down in near the 
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stove, an^ pulled out a sheet of gilt-edget^etter-paper and a 
hard-nibbed pen. Then, looking carefully at the pen to see 
that there were no hairs in it, and dusting down the table, so 
that there might be no crumbs of bread under the paper 
Sam .licked up the cuffs of his coat, squared his elbows, and 
composed himself to write. 

To ladies, and gentlemen who are not in the habit of de¬ 
voting themselves practically to the science of penmanship, 
writing a letter is no very easy task; it being always con¬ 
sidered necessary in such eases for the writer to recline his 
head on his left arm, so as to place his eyes as nearly as 
possible on a level with the paper, while glancing sideways 
at the letters he is constructing, to form with his tongue im¬ 
aginary characters to correspond* These motions, althougli 
unquestionably of the greate.st assistance to original composi¬ 
tion, retard in some degree the i)rogress of the writer: and 
Sam had unconsciously been a full hour and a half writing 
words in small text, smearing out wrong letters with his little 
finger, and putting in new ones which rixjuired going over 
very often to render them visible through the old blots, when 
he was roused by the opening of the door and the entrance 
of his parent. 

" Veil, Sammy,” said the father. 

Veil, my Prooshan Blue,” responded the son, laying down 
his pen. “ What’s the last bulletin about mother-in-law ? ” 

“Mrs. Veller passed a very good night, but is uncommon 
perwerse, and unpleasant this mornin’. Signed upon oath, 
S. Veller, Esquire, Senior. That's the last vun as was issued, 
Sammy,” replied Mr. Weller, untying his shawl. 

* “ No better yet ” inquired Sam. 

“All the symptoms aggerawated,” replied Mr. Weller, 
shaking his head. “ Bdt wot's that you're a-doin’ of } Pur¬ 
suit of knowledge under difficulties, Sammy 

“I've done now,” said Sam, with slight embarrassment; 
“ I’ve been a-writin’.” 

“So I see,” replied Mr. Weller. ' “Not to any young 
'ooman, I hope, Sammy ! ” 

“Why, it's no use a-sayin’ it ain’t,” replied Sam. “It's a 
walentine.” ^ i 

“ A what 1 ” exclaimed Mr. Weller, apparently horror- 
st^cken by the w'ord. 

“ A walentine,” repli6d Sam. 

'^Samiyfls Samivel,” said Mr. Weller, in reproachful 
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accents^ I <lidn’t iliink you'd lia* done it. Arler tht warnin' 
you've had o’ your father’s wicious propt*nsities; arter all I’ve 
said to you upon this here wery subject; arter acti^valh» secin’ 
and bein’ in the coui})any o' your t)\\ n mother-in-law, vich I 
should ha’ thought wos a moral lesson as no man could never 
ha’ forgotten to liis dyin’ day ! I didn’t think you’d ha’ done 
it, Sammy, 1 didn’t think you’d ha’ done it!" 'I'hesc reflec¬ 
tions were too much for the good old man. He raised Sam’s 
tumbler Ig his lips and drank off its contents. 

“ Wot's the matter now } ” said Sara. 

“ Nev’r mind, Sammy,’’ replied Mr. Weller; "it’ll be a 
wery agonisin’ trial to me at my tune of life, but I’m pretty 
tough, that’s \un consolation, as the 'wery old turkey re¬ 
marked Allien the farmer said he aaos afeerd he should be 
obliged to kill him for the hondon market.’’ 

" Wot’ll be a tri.il ? ’’ inquired Sam. 

" 'lo see you m irried, Sammy— to see you a dilluded 
wictim, and thirikiii’ in your innocence that it’s all wery 
capital," replied Mr. Weller, " It’s a dreatlful trial to a 
father’f.fcclin’s, that 'ere, Sammy." 

"Nonsense,” said Sam. "I ain’t a-goin’ to get married, 
don’t you fret yourself about that; I know you’re a judge of 
these things. Order in your pipe and I’ll lead you the letter. 
I'here! ’’ 

We cannot distinctly say whether it was the prospect of 
the pipe, or the consol.itory reflection that a fatal (hs]iosiiioii 
to get married ran in the family and couldn’t be helped, 
which calmed Mr. Weller's feeling'i, and caused his grief to 
subside. We should be rather disposed to say that the result 
was attained by combining the Iavo sources of consolation, for 
he repeated the second in a Ioav tone, yery frequently; ringing 
the bell meanwhile, to order in the first. He then divested 
himself of liis upper co.it; and lighting his pipe and placing 
himself in front ol the fire w ith his back towards it, so that 
he could feel its full hfat,^nd recline against the mantelpiece 
at the same time, turned to^A arils Sam, and, w'ith a counte¬ 
nance greatly mollified by the softening influence of tobacco, 
r€;guestcd him to " fire aw^ay." I 

Sam dipped his pen into the ftik to be ready for gny 
corrections, and beg.m w’ith a very theatrical air: 

"^Lovely-’” , • 

"Stop," said Mr. W’eller, ringing the bell. double ^ 
glass o’ the inwariable, my dear." 
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** Very well, air,*’ replied the girl; who with great quick¬ 
ness appeared, vanished, returned, and disappeared. 

** They seem to know your ways here,” observed Sam. 

* Yes,” replied his father, ** I've been here before in my 
tim Go on, Sammy.” 

' Lovely creetur,' ” repeated Sam. 

"’Tain’t'in poetry, is it.'*” interposM his father. 

" No, no,” replied Sam, 

"Werry glad to hear it,” said Mr. Weller. ''Poetry’s 
unnat’ral; no man ever talked poetry 'cept a beadle on boxin’ 
day, or Warren's ly^jaekin’, or Ilowland’s oil, or some o’ them 
low fellow's; never you let yourself down to talk poetry, my 
boy. Begin agin, Sammy.” 

Mr. Weller resumed his pipe with critical solemnity, and 
Sam once more comraencctl, and re:ul as follows:— 

“' Lovely creetur, I feel myself ashamed, and completely 

cir-’ I forget what this here word is,” said Sam, 

scratching his head with the pen, in vain attempts to re¬ 
member. 

" Why don't you look at it, then ? ” inquired Mr. Weller. 

" So 1 am a-looking at it,” replied Sam, " but there's a 
blot. Plere’s a 'c,' and a 'i,' and a 'd.' ” 

" Circumwented, p'raps,” suggested Mr. Weller. 

" No, it ain’t that,” said Sam,—" circumscribed ; that's it.” 

"That ain’t as good a w'tu'd as circumwented, Sammy,” 
said Mr, Weller gravely. 

" Think not ? ” sai<l Sam. 

*' Nothin' like it," replied his father. 

" But don’t you think it means more ?” inquired Sam. 

- " Veil, p’raps it is a more tenderer word,” said Mr. Weller, 

after a few inoments’ reflection. " Go on, Sammy." 

"' Feel myself ashamed and comjdetely circumscribed in 
a dressin’ of you, for you are a nice gal and ninthin' but it.' ” 

" That’s a werry pretty sentiment,” said the elder Mr. 
Weller, removing his pipe to make way^for the remark. 

"Yes, I think it is rayther good,” observed Sam, highly 
flattered. 

" Wot I like in th;*t ’ere style of writin’,” said the eld'^r 
Mr. Weller, "is, that there ain’t no callin’ names in it,—no 
Wenuses, nor nothin’.^o' that kind. Wot’s the good o’ callin’ 
a young ’oontan a Wenus or a angel, Sammy ? ” 

" Ah ! what, indeed ^ replied Sam. 

"You jist as well call her a griflin, or a unicorn, or a 
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queen's Arms at once, which is wery well known to be a 
collection o' fabulous animals,” added Mr. Weller. 

''Just as well,” replied Sam. 

"Drive on, Sammy,” said Mr. Weller. 

Sam proceeded as follows. 

"'Afore I see you, I thought all women was alike.’ ” 

"So they are,” observed the elder Mr. W'eller, paren¬ 
thetically. 

"' But^ now,’ continued Sam, ' now I find what a reg’lar 
soft-headed, inkred’lous turnip I must ha' been; for there 
ain't nobody like you, though I like you l^etter than nothin’ 
at all.’ 1 thought it best to make that raytlicr strong," said 
Sam, looking up. 

Mr. Weller nodded approvingly, and Sam resumed. 

•'So I take the privilege of the day, Mary, my dear—as 
the geh'l’m'n in difficulties did, ven he valked out of a Sunday 
—^to tell you that the first and only time I see you, your like¬ 
ness was took on my hart in much quicker time and brighter 
colours than ever a likeness was took by a macheen, altho’ it 
does finish a portrait and put the frame and glass on complete, 
with a hook at the end to hang it up by, and all in two 
minutes and a quarter.' ” 

" I am afeerd that werges on the poetical, Sammy,” said 
Mr. Weller dubiously. 

" No it don't,” replied Sam, reading on very quickly, to 
avoid contesting the point: 

"' Except of me Mary my dear as your waleiitine and 
think over what I’ve said.—My dear Mary I will now con¬ 
clude.’ That’s all,” said Sam. 

" That’s rather a sudden pull up, ain't it, Sammy } ” in¬ 
quired Mr. Weller. 

" Not a bit on it,” said Sam ; " she’ll vish there wos more, 
and that’s the great art o’ letter writin'.” 

" Well,” said Mr. Weller, " there’s somethin’ in that; and 
I wish your mother-jn-law 'ud only conduct her conwersa- 
tion on the same gefn-teel principle. Ain’t you a-goin' to 
sign it ? ” 

/ " That's the difficulty,” said Sam " I don’t know what 

m • •• ^ 

to sign it. 

" Sign it Veller,” said the oldest surviving proprietor of 
that name. • 

"Won’t do,” said Sam. "Never sign ^ walentine with 
your own name.” 
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“Sign it' Pickvick,' then,’' said Mr. Weller; “it's a wery 
good name, and a easy one to spell.” 

“The weiy thing,” saitl Sam. “ I coiUd end vith a 
tverse ; what do you think } " 

“ I don't like it, Sam,” rejoined Mr. Weller. “ I never 
kno v’da respectable coachman as wrote poetry, 'cept one, as 
inaae an aftectin' ei)py o' worsts the night afore he was hung 
for a highway rohhery; and he wos only a Cambcr\el man, so 
even that’s no rule.” 

But Sanj was not to be dissuaded fioni the poetical idea 
that had occurred to him, so he signcil the letter, 

“ Youi lovi sick 
Pu kwitk ” 

And having ftildcd it, in .i \ciy intricate m inner, squeezed a 
down-hill direction in one comer, put it into his fiockct, 
wafered, and read^ for the (Jtncial Post, 

Dickens. 


GEMINI AND VIRGO 

Some vast amount of ycais ago. 

Ere all my youth had vani'-h’d fiom me, 
A hoy it was my lot to know. 

Whom his familiar filends called Toininy 


I love to gaze upon a child , 

A young bud bursting into hlosaum; 
Artless as Eve yet unheguded. 

And agile as a young opossum : 


Ami such was he. A calm-hiow’d lad, 
Yet mad, at monieiili, as a ludter; 

Wliy hatters as a race are' mad, 

I never knew, nor does it matter. 

*' 

He was what j.^urses call a " limb '*; 

On^ of those small misguided creatures. 
Who, tho’ their incellects arc dim, 

one too many for their teachers: 
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Andj i/ you asked of him to say 
What twice 10 was, or 3 times 7, 

He*d glance (in quite a placid way) 

From heaven to earth, from earth to heaven; 


And smile, and look politely round 
To catch a casual suggestion ; 
But make no effort to propound 
Any soliition of the question. 


And so not much esteem^^d was he 
Of the authorities: and therefore 
He fr.itcrnued by chance with me, 
Needing a somebody to can* for; 


And three fair summers did wc twain 
Live (as they say) and love together; 

And bore by turns the wholesome cane 
Till our young skins became as leallier: 

And carved our names on every desk. 

Ami tore our clothes, and inked our collars; 
And looked unique and picturesque. 

But not, it may be, modf 1 s( holars. 


We did much as we chose to do; 

We'd never heard of Mrs. Grundy; 

All the theology we knew 

Was that we mightn't play on .Sunday; 


And all the general truths, that cakes 
Were to he hoi^ht at four a penny. 
And that excruciating aches 

Resulted if we ate too many. 

• 

And seeing ignorance is bliss. 

And wi^om consequently folly, 

The obvious result is this— • 

That our two lives were very jolly. ' 
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At last the separation came. 

Real love^ at that time^ was the fashion 
And by a horrid chance, the same 

Young thing was to us both a passion. 


Old Posci snorted like a horse 

His fcft were laige, his hands were pimply, 
His manner, when excited, coarse — 

Rut Miss P. was an angel simply 


She was a blushing, gushing tiling, 

All - more than all —my fancy p nnted; 
t)n(c -when she helped me to a wing 
Of goose—I thought 1 should have fniitM 


The people sanl that she was blue 
Rut I was gteen, and loved her de iily. 

Slit was approat hing tliiily two, 

And I was then eleven, neaily. 

1 did not love as otlicis do 

(None ever did that 1 \e hcaid tell ot;) 

Mv passion was a bywoid thiougli 

J he town she was, of course, the belle of. 

Oh sweet .as to the toilwoiu man 
I he fai oil sound of iipphiig ii\er , 

As to cadets in Hindosl.iu 

^1 he fleeting remnant of their liver— 


To me was Anna, dear as gold 

1 hat fills the inisei’s simles-YCoffeis ; 

As to the spiiistei, glowing old. 

The thought—the dream—that she had offers. 

I'd sent her ttle gifts of fi uit; 

Tjl written lines to her as Venus; 

I'd sworn unfiinohingly to shoot 
The man who dared to come between us. 
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And it was you, my Thomas, you 
The friend in whom my soul confided,. 
Who dared to gaze on her—to do, 

I may say, much the same as I did. 


One night, I saw him squeeze her hand 
There was no doubt about the matter; 

I said he must resign, or stand 
•My vengeance—and he chose the latter. 


/ 

We met, we “planted'' )>lows on blows: 

Wc fought as long as we were able: 

My rival had a bottle-nose. 

And both my speaking eyes were sable. 

When the school-bell cut short our strife 
Miss P. gave both of us a plaister; 

And in a week became the wife 

Of Horace Nibbs, the writing-master. 

* • « » • 


I loved her then—I’d love her still. 

Only one must not love Another’s : 

But thou and I, my Tommy, will. 

When we again meet, meet as brothers. 

It may be that in age one seeks 

Peace only: that the blood is brisker 

In boys' veins, than in theirs >vhose checks 
Are partially obscured by whisker; 

Or that the growing ages steal 

The memor^s df past wrongs from us. 

But this is certain—that I feel 

Most friendly unto thee, O Thomas! 


And wheresoe’er we meet againjl 
On this or that side tlie equator— 

If I've not turned teetotaler then, . 

^ And have wherewith to pay the waiter-— 
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To thee I’ll drain the modest eup. 

Ignite with thee the mild Havamiah ; 

And we will waft^ while liquoring up. 

Forgiveness to the heartless Anna. 

C. S. Caivcrley. 


HELEN’S BAIUKS 

From the window over my head came a shout of— “ Uncle 
Harry! ” in a voice I recognised as that of Budge. 1 made 
no reply: there are moments when the soul is full of utter¬ 
ances unfit to be heard by childish cars. Uncle liar-ray ! " 
repeated Budge. 1 hen 1 heard a wiiidow-blirul o[)en, and 
Budge exclaiming .— 

“ Uncle Harry, we want you to come and tell us stories.” 

I turned my eyes upward quickly, and was about to send 
a savage negative in the same direction, when I v’^w in the 
window a face unknown and yet remembered. Could those 
great, wistful eyes, that angelic mouth, that spiritual exjires- 
sion, belong to my nephew' Budge Yes, it must be— 
certainly that super-celestial nose and those enormous ears 
never belonged to any one else. 1 turned abruptly, and 
entered the house, and was received at the head of the 
stairway by two little figures in white, the larger of w'hich 
remarked: - 

“We want you to tell us stories—papa always docs 
nights.” 

“Very well, jump into bed—wdiat kind of stories do yon 
like?” 

“ Oh, 'bout Jonah,” said Budge. 

" 'Bout Jonah," echoed Toddic. 

“ Well, Jonah was out in the sip^i one day, and a gourd- 
vine grew up all of a sudden, and made it nice and shady for 
him, and then it all faded as quick as it came." 

A dead silence prevailed for a moment, and then Budge 
indignantly remark/J — 

“That ain't Joi/ih a bit—/ know 'bout Jonah.” 

“Oh, you do, do you ?" said I. “I’hen maybe you'll be 
so good as to enlighten* me ? ” 

‘‘ HuK ” 
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'Mf you know about Jonah, tell me the story, I’d really 
enjoy listening to it." 

Well," said Budge, “ once upon a time the Lord, ^old 
Jonah to go to Nineveh and tell the people they was all bad. 
But Jonah didn't want to go, so he went on a boat that was 
going to Joppa. And then there was a big storm, an’ it 
rained an’ blowed and the big waves went as high as a house. 
An’ the sailors thought there must be somebody on the boat 
that the Lord didn’t like. An’ Jonah said he gue.ssed he was 
the man. S6 they picked him up and froed him in the 
ocean, an’ I don't tliink it was well for ’em to do that after 
Jonah told the troof. An’ a big whale was coming along, an’ 
he was awful hungry, cos the little fishes what he likes to 
eat all went down to the bottom of the ocean when it began 
to storm, and whales can't go to the bottom of the ocean, cos 
they have to come up to breeve, an’ little fishes don’t. An’ 
Jonah found ’twas all dark inside the whale, and there wasn’t 
any fire there, an’ it was all wet, an’ he couldn't take off‘ his 
clothes to dry, cos there w'asii’t no place to hang ’em, and 
there wasn’t no windows to look out of, nor nothing to eat, 
nor nothin^ nor nothin’ nor nothin’. So he asked the I.c)rd to 
let him out, and the Lord was sorry for him, an’ he made the 
whale go up close to the land, an’ Jonah jumped right out of 
his mouth, an’ rvasnl he glad ? An’ then he went to Nineveh, 
an’ done what the Lord told him to, and he ought to have dom; 
it in the first place if he had known what was good for him.’’ 

'' Done first payshe, know what’s dood for him,” asserted 
Toddie, in support of his brother’s assertion. “Tell us 
'nudder story.’’ 

** Oh, no, sing us a song,” suggested Budge. 

“Shing us shong," echoed I'oddie. 

I searched my mind for a song, but'the only one which 
came promptly was “L’Appari,” several bars of which 1 gave 
my juvenile audience, when Budge interrupted me, saying;— 

“ 1 don’t think that’s a very good song.” 

“Why not. Budge . 

“ Cos I don’t. I don’t know a word what you’re talking 
’bout." « 

'^hing 'bout * Glory, glory, haUel.^yah,’ ’’ suggested 
Toddie, and I meekly obeyed. 'The old ^r has a wonderful' 
influence over me. I heard it in Western cam^i^meetings 
and negro-cabins when I was a boy; l*saw the^22nd Massa- 
chussets march down Broadway, singing the same w'v during 
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the rush to the front, during the early days of the war; 1 
have heard it sung by warrior tongues in nearly every 
Southern State. All these recollections came hurrying into 
my mind as I sang, and probably excited me beyond my 
knowledge, for Budge suddenly remarked:— 

‘ Don't sing that all day. Uncle Harry; you sing so loud, 
it hurts my head.” 

" Beg your pardon, Budge,” said I. “ Good night.” 

** Why, Uncle Harry, are you going ? You didn’t hear us 
say our prayers—papa always does.” 

“ Oh ! Well, go ahead.” 

" You must say yours first,” said Budge ; ‘‘ that's the way 
papa does.” 

« Very well,” said I, and I repeated St. Chrysostom’s prayer, 
from the Episcopal service. 1 had hardly said Amen,” when 
Budge remarked:— 

'' My papa don’t say any of them things at all; I don't 
think that’s a very good prayer.” 

Well, you say a good prayer. Budge." 

'^All right” Budge shut his eyes, dropped his voice to 
the most perfect tone of supplication, while his face seemed 
fit for a sleeping angel; then he said :— 

“ Dear Lord, we thank you for lettin’ us have a good time 
to-day, ail’ we hope all the little boys everywhere have had 
good times too. We pray you to lake care of us an' every¬ 
body else to-night, an' don't let ’em have any trouble. Qh 
yes, an’ Uncle Harry^'s got some candy in his trunk, cos he 
said so in the carnage,—we thank you for Ictfin’ Uncle Harry 
come to see us, an' wc hope he’s got luls of candy—lots an* 
piles. An* we pray you to lake good care of all the- poor 
little boy s and girls that haven’t got any papas an* mammas 
an’ Uncle Harrys an' candy and beds to sleep in. An’ take 
us all to Heaven when we die, for Christ’s sake. Amen. 
Now give us the candy, Uncle Harry.” 

" Hush, Budge; don't 'foddie sav any prayers ?** 

*'Oh, yes; go on. Tod.” ^ 

Toddie closed his eyes, wriggled, twisted, breathed hard 
and quick, acting generally as if prayers werp prinqipally a 
matter of physical ^(Xe^ion. At last he began:— * 

** Dee Lord, nch make me sho bad, an* besh mamma, an* 
papa, an’ JSudgie, an* ganpa, an’ both ganinas, an’ all good 
'people in dish house,' and everybody else, an’ my dolly. 
A—a—aB»3n !*’ 
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“Now give us the candy/’ said Budge, with the usual 
echo from Toddie. 

I hastily extracted the candy from my trunk, gave some 
to each boy, the recipients fairly shrieking with delight, and 
once more said good-night. 

“ Oh, you didn’t give us any pennies,” sakl Budge. “ Papa 
give us some to put in oifr banks, every nights.” 

“ Well, 1 haven’t got any now—wait until to-morrow.” 

“Then iRie want drinks.” 

“ ril let Maggie bring you drink.” 

“ Want my dolly,” murmured Totldie. 

I found the knotted towels, took the dirty things up 
gingerly and threw them upon the bed. 

“Now want to shee wheels go wound,” said Toddie. 

I hurried out of the room and slammed the door. 1 looked 
at my watch- it was half-past eight; I had spent an hour 
and a half with those dreadful children. They were funny, to 
be sure—I found myself laughing in spite of my indignation. 
Still, if they were to monopolise my time as they had already 
done, whon was I to do my reading.^ Taking Fiske’s 
*'(osmic Philosojihy” from my trunk I descended to the 
haek parlour, lit a cigar and a student-lamp, and began to 
read. I had not fairly commenced when 1 heard a patter * 
of small feet, and saw my elder nephew before me. 'fhere 
was sorrowful jirotestation in every line of his countenance, 
as- he exclaimed :— 

You didn’t ^ay ‘ Good-bye ’ nor ^ God bless you,’ nor any¬ 
thing.” 

“ Oh—good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye.” 

“ God bless you.” 

“ God bless you.” 

Budge seemed waiting for something else. At last he 
Saul:— 

“ Papa says, * God bltj^ everybody.' ” 

“Well, God bless everybody.” 

“God bless everybody,” responded Budge, and turned 
sile^ly and went upstairs. 

“Bless your tormenting honest lftth\ heart,” I said to 
myself; “ if men trusted God as you do y^r pap^i, how little 
business there’d be for preachers to do^” • 

John Habberton. 
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SIR .LAUNCELOT BOGLE 

T^Ell*^’s a pleasant place of rest, near a City of the West, 

! Where its bravest and its best find their grave 
Below the willows weep, and their hoary branches steep 
In the waters still and deep. 

Not a wave! 

« 

I 

And the old cathedral wall, so scathed and grey and tall. 
Like a priest surveying all, stands beyond; 

And the ringing of its bell, when the ringers ring it well, 
Makes a kind of tidal swell 

On the pond ! 

And there it was I lay, on a beauteous summer’s day, 

With the odour of the hay floating by ; 

And I heard the blackbirds sing, aiul the bells demurely ring, 
Chime by chime, ting by ting, 

Droppingly. 

'I’hen my thoughts went wandering back, on a very beaten 
track, ’ 

To the confine deep and black of the tomb; 

And 1 wondered who lie was, that is laid beneath the grass. 
Where the dandelion has 

Such a bloom. 

Then I straightway did espy, with my slantly-sloping eye, 

A carved stone hard by, somewhat worn; ^ 

And I read in letters cold—^ere. Igej5»Esuncelot. gt. holhe, 
(S)ff. ge. race. off. iogile. olh, 

©laagolSi. fiornc. 

?^e. tools. ane. halgaunt. kngcljte. mafst. terrlhle. in, fg^te. 

Here the letter^ailed outright, but 1 knew 
That a stout cru^ding lord, who had crossed the Jordan's 
ford. 

Lay there beneath the sward. 

Wet with dew, 
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#> » 

Time and tide they passed away, on that pleasant slimmQr 3 
day. 

And around me, as I lay, all gicw old 
Sank the chimneys from the town, and the cloud of vapour 
^ brow n 

No loiigei, like a ciown, 

* O er it rollt d. 


hank the great Sunt llollox stalk, like i pile of din^v 
chalk, 

Disappe ired the cypicbs w i^k and the floweis , 

And a don|on keep aiose, th it might baffle any foes, 

With its men at aims in lows. 

On the towers 


And the flig that fl muted theie showed the gum and gii//ly 
bear. 

Which tl\e Bogles ilways wear for their crest 
And I luard the wirdei cill, as he stood upon the wall, 

“ W ake ye up ' ray comi wlcs ill, 

1 rom >oiir rest 


** For, by the blessed lood, thcic s i gli ajise of iinioiir good 
In the deep ( owcaddeiis wood 1 ci the stieim , 

And I heir the stifled hum of i multitude that come. 
Though they hive not beat the diuni. 

It woiilfl seem • 


^'Go tell it to my loid, lest he wish to man the fold 
With partis in and swoid, ]nsi bencitli, 

IIo, Gilkison and Naies • Ho, Piovan of t owl ms ' 
We 11 back the bonny ^eais 

I o ‘the death ’ 


To the tower above the moat, like oncwl^j heedeth iiot, 
Came the bold Sir Launcelot, half undii ssed, 

On the outer nm he stood, and peeied^into the weed, 
With his aims acioss him glued 

On his breast 
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And he muttered, ** Foe accurst! hast thou dared to seek me 
f rst ? 

George of Gorbals, do thy worst—for I swear, 

O'ei thy govy corpse to ride, ere thy sister and my bride, 
From my undissevered side 

'rhou shalt tear! 

• 

" Ho, herald mine, Brownlee! ride forth, 1 pray, and sec, 
Who, what, and whence is he, foe or friend ! 

Sir Roderick Dalglcish, and my foster-brother Neish, 

With his bloodhounds in the leash, 

Shall attend." 

Forth went the herald stout, o’er the drawbrulge and without. 
Then a wild and savage shout rose amain. 

Six arrows sped their force, and, a pale and bleeding corse. 
He sank from off his horse 

\ On the plain ! 

Back drew the bold Dalglcish, back started stalwart Neish, 
With his bloodhounds in the leash, from Brownlee. 

'' Now shame be to the sword that made thee knight and lord, 
Thou caitiff thrice abhorrtd. 

Shame on thee! 

" Ho, bowmen, bend your bows ! Discharge ii]ion the foes 
Forthwith no end of those heavy bolts. 

•Three angels to the brave who finds the foe a grave, 

And a gallows for the slave 

Who revolts!" 

Ten days the combat lasted; but the bold defenders fasted; 

While the foemen, better pastied, fed their host; 

You might hear the savage cheers l^f the hungry Gorbaliers, 
As at night they dressed the steers 

For the roast. 

And Sir LauncelqJ grew thin, and Provan’s double chin 
Showed sundr 3 r folds of skin down beneath; 

In silence and in grief found Gilkison relief. 

Nor did Neish the spell-word, beef, 

* Dare to breathe. 
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To the ramparts Edith came, that fair and yoi\|hfiil dame. 
With the rosy evening flame on her face # 

She sighed, and looked around on the soldiers on the grouijd, 
Who but little penance found. 

Saying grace • ‘ 

And she said unto her lout, as he h nied upon Ins sword, 

‘‘ One short and little wotd may f spcik ^ 

1 cannot be ii J-o view tho'^f evt s so gh istly bluf , 

Or inaik the salloAi hue 

Of thy cheek ’ 

J know the rage and wrath tli it my iui lous brother hath 
Is less aguiisl us both than it me 
I hen, deiicst let me go, to find among the foe 
An arrow from the bow, 

1 ike Browr Ite • ” 

" I would soil my father’s name, I would lose my treasuied 
fame* 

Ladye mine, should such a shame on me h ;lit 
While I wear a belted biand to.,ether still vi, stand. 

Heart to heiit, hand in lumi 

S d the knight 

*' All our chances are not lost, is ^ our brothei md hi host 
Shall (liscoi er to their cost i ither h ird * 

Ho Provan* Takt this key—hoist up the Milvoi>ie. 

And heap it, d}e see, 

In the yard 

" Of usquebaugh and luin, you will find, I reckon, some, 
Besides the beer and mum, t ati i stout, 

Go stiaightway to your tti^sks, and roll me all the casks. 

As also r ingc the fl isks, * , 

Just without 

** If I know the Goi baliers, they are su je ^o dip their ears 
In the very iniqost tiers of the drink 
r^t them win the oulei court, and hold it for thei% sport, 
Since their time is rather short, * 

I should think ' ** 
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With a loud triumphant yell, a*? the heavy drawbridge fell, 
Rushed the Uorbaliers pell-indl, wild as Diuids ; 

Mjid with thirst for human pore, how they threatened and 
they swore, 

'nil they stumbled on the lloor. 

O’er the fluids. 

t 

Down their weapons'then they threw, aiul each savape 
soldier drew 

From his belt an iron screw, in his fist; 

George of Gorbals found it A.im their excitemtnt to rt strain, 
And indeed was lather f.nn 

'fo .issist. 

With a beaker in his hand, m the midst he took his st ind. 
And silence did command, all below—- 
“ Ho ! Launcelot tlie bold, ere thy lips are icy cold, 

III the centre of thy hold. 

Pledge me now! 

" Art surly, brother mine ? In this cup of rosy w ine, 

1 drink to the decline of thy race ! 

Thy proud career is done, thy sand is nearly run, 

Never more shall setting sun 

Gild thy face! 

*'The pilgrim, in amaze, shall sec a goodly blaze. 

Ere the jiallid morning rays flicker up; 

And perchance be may espy certain corpses swinging high ! 

* What, brother ! art thou dry ^ 

Fill my cup!*' 

Dumb as death stood Launcelot as though Ife heard him not, 
But his bosom Provan smote, and he swore: 

And Sir Roderick Dalgleisli remarked aside to Ncish, 

Never sure did thiisty fi^-h 

Swallow more ! 

“Thiity casks are nearly done, yet the revel’s scarce begun; 

It were knightYy sport and fun to strike in ! ” 

^^Nay, terry till they come,” quoth Neish, unto therum— 
They are yjorking at the mum, 

And the gin ! ” 




Then btraight there did appear to each gallant Gorbalier 
Twenty castles dancing near, all around ; ^ , 

The solid earth did shake, and the stones beneath them 
quake, * 

And sinuous as a snake 

Mdved the ground. 

t 

$ 

Why and wherefore they h,id come, seemed intricate to 

some, 

^ • 

But all agreed the rum was divine. 

And they looked with bitter '•corn on their leader highly 
born. 

Who preferred to fill his hoiii 

Fp with M ine ! 

Then said Ijauiioelot the tall, “Bring the chargers from 
their stall; 

Lead them straight unto the hall, <lown below; 

Draw your weapons from your side, fling the gates asunder 
wide,* 

And together we shall ride 

On the foe! ’* 


I’hen Provan knew full well, as he leaped into his selle, 

'Phat few would 'scape to tell how they fared ; 

And Gilkisou and Nares, both mounted on their marcs. 
Looked terrible as bears. 

All prepared. 

With his bloodhounds in the leash, stood the iron-sinewed 
Neish, 

And the falchion of Dalgleish glittered bright 
“ Now, wake the trumpdt’s blast ; and, comrades, follow fast; 
Smite them down unto the last! ” 

• (‘Vied the knight. 

In the cumbered yard without, there w.is shrink, and yell, 
• and shout. 

As the warriors wheeled about, all in im il. 

On the miserable kerne fell the death-strokes stiff' and stern, 
As the deer treads down the fern. 

In the vale. 
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Saint Mungo be my guide' It was goodly m that tide 
/To see the Hogle iide in his haste, 

He accompanied each blow with a cry of " Ha! ** or ** Ho! ” 
And always cleft the foe 

To the \iaist 


**George of Gorbals—craven lord ' thou didst threat me with 
the cord, 

Come forth and braie my sword, if you due'” 

But he met with no reply, and never could descry 
The glitter of his eye 

Anywhere 


Fre the dawn of morning shone all the Crorbahers were 
down, 

Like a field of barley mown in the ear 
It had done a soldier good to see how Provan stood. 

With Neish all bathed in blood, 

Panting nexr 


“Now ply ye to your tasks—go cany down those casks. 

And pUce the empty flasks upon the floor; 

George of Gorbals scarce will come, with trumpet and with 
drum. 

To taste our beer and rum 

Any more' '* 

So they plied them to their I isks, and they cairied down the 
casks, 

And replaced the empty flasks on the floor 
But pallid for a week was the cellar-maslfcr’s i lieek. 

For he swore he heard a shriek 

Throng h the door. 


When the merry Chnstmas came, and the Yule-log lent its 
flame 

To the face of s^uu^e and dame in the hall. 

The cellarer went down to tap October brown, 

Which Vas rather cf renown 

'Mongst them alL 
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He placed the spigot low, and* gave the cask a blow, 

But his liquor would not flow through the pin. • 

" Sure, 'tis sweet as honeysuckles ! ” so he rapped it ^ith his 
knuckles. 

But a sound, as if of buckles. 

Clashed within. 

" Bring a hatchet, varlets, here !" and they cleft the cask of 
beer: , 

What a spectacle of fear met their sight ! 

There George of Gorbals lay, skull and bones all blanched 
and grey. 

In the arms he bore the day 

Of the fight ! 

I have sung this ancient tale, not, I trust, without avail, 
Though the moral ye may fail to perceive ; 

Sir Launcelot is dust, and his gallant sword is rust, 

And now, I think 1 must 

• Take niy leave ! 

Bon Gacitikh. 


THE OBITUARY POET 

A RATHER unusual sensation has been excited in tiie village 
by the Morning Argus within a day or two ; and while most t»f 
the readers of that wonderful sheet have thus been supplied 
with amusement, the soul of the editor has been filled with 
gloom and wtath and despair. Colonel Bangs recently deter¬ 
mined to engage an assistant to take the place made vacant 
by the retirement of the eminent art-critic Mr. Murphy, and 
he found in one of the lower counties of the State a person 
who appeared to him to ^e suitable. The name of the new 
man is Slimmer. He has often contributed to the Argus 
verses of a distressing character, and 1 suppose Bangs must 
have become acquainted with him through the medium of 
the correspondence thus begun. No qnc in the world but 
Bangs would ever have selected sucli a poet for an editorial* 
position. But Bangs is singular—he is exceptional. ,He never 
operates in accordance with any knowfl laws, and ne is more 
than likely to do any given thing in such a fashion as no other 
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person could possibly have adof>ted for the purpose. As the 
Aigus is also sui generis, perhaps Bangs does right to conduct 
it in a peculiar manner. But he made a mistake when he 
employed Mr. Slimmer. 

The colonel, in his own small way, is tolerably shrewd. He 
liad observed the disposition of persons who have been be¬ 
reaved of their relatives to give expression to their feelings 
in verse, and it occurred to him that it might be profitable to 
use summer's poetical talent in such a way as to make the 
Argus a very popular vehicle for the conveyance to the public 
^f notices of deaths. That kind of intelligence, he well 
knew, is especially interesting to a very large class of 
readers, and he believed that if he could offer to each adver¬ 
tiser a gratuitous verse to accom]i.mv the obituary paragraph, 
the Argm would not only attract advertisements of that de¬ 
scription from the country round about the village, but it 
would secure a much larger ciiculatioii. 

When Mr. Slimmer arrived, therefore, and entered upon 
the performance of his duties. Colonel Bangs explained hi 
theory to the poet, and suggested that whenever a death- 
notice reached the office, lie should immediately write a 
rhyme or two which should express the sentiments most 
suitable to tlie occasion. 

“You imderstiiid, Mr. Slmimcr," said the colonel,,“that 
when the death of an individual is announced I want you, as 
it were, to cheer the members of the afflicted family with the 
resources of}our noble art. 1 wish you to throw yourself, 
you may say, into their situation, and to give them, f'r in-* 
stance, a few lines about the deceasediwhich will seem to be 
the expression of the emotion which agitates the breasts of 
the bereaved " 

“To lighten the gloom in a certain sense," said Mr. 
Slimmer, “and to-” ^ 

“ Precisely," exclaimed Colonel Bangs. Lighten the 
gloom. Do not mourn over the disparted, but rather take a 
joyous view of death, which, after all, Mr. Slimmer, is, as it 
were, but the entrance to a better life. Therefore, I wish 
you to touch the heart-strings of the afflicted with a tendef^ 
hand, and to endeayour, f'r instance,^ to divert their hiinds 
from contemplation of the horrors of the tomb." 

“Refi;am from despondency, I suppose, and lift their 
thoughts to-" * 

"Just so! And at the same time combine elevating 
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sentimeAit with such practical mfurinatioii as you can ohtaic 
from the advertisement. Throw a glamour of poesy, f'r 
instance, over the commonplace details of the every-da^ life 
of the deceased. People are fond of minute descriptions. 
Some facts useful for this pur[)osc may be obtained from the 
man who brings the mjtice to the office; others^ you may 
perhaps be able to supply from your imagination.” 

“I think I can do it fir'.t rale,'* said Mr. Slimmer. 

“ But, above all,' continued the eolonel, ^^try aluays to 
take a bright view of the matter. ( ause the sunshine of 
smiles, as it were, to burst throiit>b the tempest of tears ; aiul 
if we don’t make the Morning Aigu\‘ hum around this town, 
it will be queer.” 

Mr. Slimmer had charge of the editorial department the 
next day during the absonee of t’olonel Bangs in Wilmington. 
Throughout the afternoon and evening death-notices arrived ; 
and when one would "reach Mr. Slimnier’s desk, he would 
’ »ck the door, place the fingers of his left hand among his 
hair, and agonise until he succeeded m compleluig a verse 
that seemed to him to accord with his instructions. 

The next merniiig Mr. fslimmer proceeded calmly to llie 
oflice for the purpose of embalming in sympathetic verse the 
memories of other dep.irtcd ones. As he came nVar to the 
establishment he observed a crowd of people in freiil of it, 
struggling to get into the door. A'-eendiug sonu steps up*)ii 
the other side of the street, he overlooked the irowd, and 
could see within the office the clerks selling papers as 
fast as they could handle them, while the mob puslied and 
yelled iix^l^antic efforts to obtain copies, the jiresses in tlie 
cellar niv '‘nwhile clanging furiously. Standing upon the 
curbstone in front of the office there ivas a long row’ of men, 
each of whom was engagoii in reading the Morning Argus 
with an earnestness that Mr. Slimmer had never before seen 
displayed by the patron*^ of that sheet. The bartl concluded 
that cither his poetry had’touched a sympalhelic chord in 
the popular heart, or that an appalling liisastcr had occurred 
in some quarter of the globe. „ 

**116 went around to the back of the oflice and ascended to 
the editorial rooms.* As he approacYied the sjinctuin loiwl 
voices were heard within. Mr. Slimmer di terimiied to ascer¬ 
tain the cause before entering. HtF obtained a chair, and 
placing it by the side door, he mounted and p&cped over the 
door through the transom. There sat Colonel Bangs, hold- 
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ing the Morning Argus in both hands, while the fring# which 
grew in a semicircle around the edge of his bald head stood 
stxaig'iit out, until he seemed to resemble a gigantic gun-swab. 
Twi or three persons stood m front of him in threatening 
attitudes Slimmer heard one oi them say. 

name is M‘Glue, sir'—William M^Glue; 1 am a 
brother of the late Alevander M'Glue. 1 picked up your 
paper this morning, and ptreeivod m it an outiageous insult 
to my deceased relalivt, and 1 have come aiound m demand, 
sir, wii\i \ou MI. by the following infamous language: 

* The death-angel smote Mexandci M Glue 
And ga\p him piotracted npost , 

He wore a checked shirt .iiid i Niimbtr Nine shoe 
And he had a ] ink wait on las nose 
No doubt he is liapjuei iii\clling in bpace 
0\erthue on tic tcciurtcn short 
His friends are inform td th.it his tuneial takes place 
Piecisely at quartei p.ifit four’ 

** This IS simply diabolical! Vly late brother had no wart on 
his nose, sir. lie had upon his nose neither a pmk wart nor 
a green wart, nor a cu am-coloured wart, nor a wart ot any 
other colour. It is a slandei ! It is a giatuitous insult to 
my family, and I distinctly want you to say what do you mean 
by such conduct ^ ” 

"Really, sir,” said Bangs, "it is a mistake. This is the 
horrible work of a miscreant in whom I reposed perfect 
confidence He shall be punished by ni} own hand for this 
outrage A pink wart • Awful > sir aw ful ’ The miserable 
"scoundrel shall suffer for this—he shall, indeed • ” 

" How could f know,” mumiurcd Mr. Slimmer to the 
foreman, who with him was listening, "that the corpse 
hadn’t a pink wart ^ 1 used to know a ma^ named M^Glue, 

and he had one, «*md I thought all the M^Glues had. This 
comes of irregularities in families ” 

"And who,” said another man,^dressing the editor, 
"authorised you to print this hideous stufi about my deceased 
son ? Do you mean to saj. Bangs, that it was not with your 
authority that your low comedian inserted with my advertise¬ 
ment the following scaildaluus burlesque ^ Listen to this : 

* Willie had>a purple monkey climbing on a yellow stick. 

And when he sacked the paint all off, it made him deathly sick; 
And in his latest hours ho clasped that monkey in his hand, 

And bade good-bye to earth and went into a better land. 
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“ ‘Oh 1 no more he’ll shoot liis sister with his little wooden gnn; 

And no more he’ll twi^t the pnhsy’s t«iil and make her yowl, for fun. 
The pussy's tail now stands out straight; the gun is laid aside ; 

The monkey d«)esn’t jump around since little WiJlic <lie'd.’ * 

“The atrocious character of this libel will appear when 1 
say that luy son was twenty years old, and that he dietl of 
liver eoniplaint.” • 

“Infamous'—ntlerly infamous!” j^roaned the editor as 
hp cast his eyes over I he lines. “And ihe wretch who did 
this still remains unpunished ! It is Loo much ! ” 

“ And yet,” whispered Sliinnicr lo the foreman, “ he told 
me to lighten lh<* gloom and to cheer the alllieted family with 
the resources of my art; and 1 eerlainly thought Lliat idea 
about the monkey would liave that effect, somehow. Bangs 
is ungrateful I ” 

Just then there was a knock at the door, and a woman 
entered, crying. 

“ Are you the editor ” she inquired of Colonel Bangs. 

Bangs said he was. 

“W-Wjwell!” she said, in a voice broken by sobs, 
“ wh-what d'you mean by jiublishing this kind of poetry 
about m-my child ? M-iuy name is Sm-Smith ; and wh-wdien 
I looked this m-morning for the notice of Johnny’s d-dcath 
in your paper, 1 saw this scandalous verse : 

“ ‘ Four doctors tackled Johnny SSuiith— 

They blistered and they bleii him ; 

With squills and antibilU)u.s pills 
And ipecac, they fed him. 

They stirred him up with calomel, 

And tried to move his liver ; 

Bat all in vain^ -his little soul 
Was wafted o’er the llii er.’ 

t 

** It’s false ! false 1 and mean I Johnny only had otie doctor. 
And they d-didn't bl-bleed him and b-blister him. It’s a 
wicked falsehood, and you’re a hard-hearted brute f*f-for 
printing it I *’ * • 

“ Madam, I shall go crazy!” exclaimed Bangs. “This is 
not my work. It is the work of a villain whom I will slay 
with my own hand as soon as he comes in. Madam, the 
miserable outcast shall die I ” * 

“ Strange ! strange 1'' said Slimmer. And this man 
told me to combine elevating seutim«nt with practical infor¬ 
mation. If the information concerning the squills and ipecac, 
is not practical, I have misunderstood the use of that word 
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And if young Smith didn’t have four doctors, it was an out¬ 
rage. lie ought to have had them, and they ought to have 
excited lub liver, 'riius it is that human life is bacrificed to 
carelessness.” 

^t this juncture the sheriff enteretl, his brow clothed with 
thiiiuler. He had a eo^iy of tlie Momhnr Aftfits in his hand. 

1 le .ipproaehed the eilitnr, and pmnling to a death notice, said : 

“ IvL.id that ouliageoii-. biirh sque, and tell me the name 
ot'the ritiT, sii I hit I can eli.istis»‘ him.' 

The etiil'ii lead as tolloMs* 

“ We liave lU'-t laii littlo It.iiiiurin a veiy painful manner, 

Ami we ottt n asketl, How ran In r liaish suIIeTiners be boinc ? 

Whin liet death wts (list rupoitcd, hei auul gob ii{) and snoited 
With the grier that she siipjioiLul, for it made her feel foriuin. 

“ She was such a little seraph that her father, who is sheriff, 
lleally doesn’t stem to c;no if lie nc’tr smiles in life again, 
t^lie li.is gone, we ho]>e, to hcavtn, at the esiily age ot !»e\en 
(Funeral staits off at clevui), where she’ll nevei more have pain.' 

"As a consequence of this, 1 withdraw all the county 
advertising from your p;i])er. A man wlio could trifle in this 
niaimcr w itli the feelings of a parent is a savage and a 
scoundi (d ’ ” 

As the .slierifl’went out, Coloicd l},ings placed liis head 
upon tlie table and groaned. 

" Ucally,” Mr. hlmniicr said, "that pensori must be de- 
rangeil. I triisl, in his case, to put myself in his place, and 
to write as if I was one of the family, according to instruc¬ 
tions. 'riic verses arc beautiful, 'rhat allusion to the grief 
of the aunt, particularly, seemed to me to be very h^ppy. 
It exprcssca violent emotion with a felicitous combination of 
sweetness and force. ‘ These jieoplc have no soul—no appre¬ 
ciation of the beautiful in art.” ^4 

While the poet mused, hurried steps were heard upon 
the stairs, and in a moment a mid»lle-agcd man dashed in 
abruptly, and seizing the colonel’s scattereiJ hair, bumped 
his prostrate head against the table three or four times with 
consideiable force. Having expended the violence of his 
erndtion-jn this niannc^, he held the editor’s head down with 
>one hand, shaking it occasionally by way of emphasis, and 
with the qUicr hand seized the paper and said : 

You disgraceful did reprobate! You disgusting vam- 
*pire I You hoary-lieaded old ghoul! What d'you mean by 
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putting such stuff as this in your paper about niy deceased 
son ? Wliat d’you mean by printing such awful doggerel as 
this, you depraved and dissolute ink-slingcr—jou imbecile 
quill-tlriver, 3 ou ? 

“ ‘Oh • bury Eartholomew out in tho woods, 

In a beautiful hole in tlu' prouiid, 

Where the bumble-bees bu/z and the w»:*odperkerfl sing, 

And the straddle-bugs tumble nroimd ; 

So I liat, in wintot, vdieu the hnow and the slush 
Ha* e covered liis l-ist 'ittle bod, 

His brother Aitenim, enn go out with Jane 
And \jrtit the phice with his sled.’ 

“Fll teach you to talk about str.iddle-bugs! I’ll iiisiruct 
you about slush! I’ll enliglilcu 3 'our insane okl inicllect on 
the subject of singing wooilpeckers ! Wliat do tfou know 
about Jane and Artemas, you wretched buccaneer, 3^011 
despicable butcher of the I^higlish langu.igc ? Go out with 
a sled I ril caiTy you out in a hearse before I’m done with 
you, you deplorable lunatic ! ” 

At the,end of ever)' jdirase the \isiLor gave the editor’s 
head a fresh knock against the l.ible. When the exercise 
was ended. Colonel Bangs exjilained .lud apologised in the 
humblest manner, promising tat the same time to g»ve his 
assailant a eliaiue to flog Mr. Slimiiicr, w'ho was eN| L«d('d to 
arrive in a few moments. 

“The treachery of this man/' murmured the iau fc to the 
foreman, “is ilreadful. Didn’t he disire me to throw .a 
glamour of jiocsy over commonplace details ? But for th.at I 
should never have thought of alluding to woodjicckers and 
bugs, and other children of Nature. I’he man objects to the 
remarks about the sled. Can the idiot know that it was 
necessary to ha\e a rlijmc for ‘lied ’? * (’an he suppose that 
I could write poetry without rhymes Tlie man is a lunatic 
He ought not to be at large I ” 

Hardly had the indignant and tuieigeiic parent of Bar¬ 
tholomew depai'ted when a m.vii with red li.iirand a ferocious 
glare in his eyes entered, carr 3 mga club oiul accompanied 
by a savage-looking dog. 

“ I want to see the editor," he sliojiteil. 

A ghastly pallor overspread the colonel’s face, anu he said 7 * 
“ The editor is not in.” 

“ Well, when will he be in, then 

“Not for a week—for a month --lor a year-—for e^jer! 
He will never come in any more ! " screamed Bangs. “He 
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has #?one to South America, with the intention to remain 
there during the rest of his life. He has depirted. He has 
fled. ^ If jou want to see him, jou had better follow him to 
tlic cquaiot. He will be glad to see you. I would advise 
you, > a frieiul, to take the next bo.it -to stait at once." 

“ ihat K unfortunate," said the man; I came all the 
way from Dilaw.ue (^ity for the puipiie of battering him up 
, a lot with this club ” 

He will bt Sony,' siid Bangs saic.astically. He will 
regret missing jou. I will write to him, .uid mention that 
you dropped m ’ 

-My nunc IS M^Fiddtn, said the man -I came to 
bleak the lu.wl of the min who wrott tint obituary poetry 
about my wife If jmi don't tell me who ptipeliated the i 
followaiig, ill bieik yoms fiu \ou. W'here s the man who 
wrote this ^ P.i\ attention 

“‘Mit. M‘Fadder> has gone from this life, 
bhe has left all its ssorrowsi ind cares, 

She caught the /hciimatii s in both ot her legs 
While sciubbiu" the c ellai uul btaiib 
The> xjut mustaid pla^tcr-s ui)on her in v.un ; 

IJiey bathed hei with whisky and rum, 

But lliursday hei spirit dep irtt d, and h ft 
Hei bod^ entirely uiirab ' ’’ 

"The man who held the late Mis. M'l'adden up to the 
scorn of an unsympathetic world in that shocking manner," 
said the editor,-is namtd Jirats B Slnnmer He boards 
m Blank Street, lourtli doorfiom the coriifr I would advise 
jou to call on him and avenge Mis M'Faddcn’s wn'ongs with 
an intermixture of club and ilog biles 

- And this,’ sighed the pot I, outade the door,-is the 
man who told me to divert M'i addin's iniiid from contem¬ 
plation of the horrojs ot the tomb It was thii^uonster who 
counselled me to make the smishmc of M'hadden’s smiles 
burst through the tt mpest of M‘l .idddui’s tears. If that red¬ 
headed monster couldii t smile ovi r lh.it allusion to whisky 
and luni, if tllost* rem.iiks about the rheumatism m her legs 
could not diveit his mind lium the horrors of the tomb, 
it wty fault ? M‘l addeq grovels! He knows no more about 
poetry than a? mule knows about the Shorter Cateehism." 

The poet, determined Iea\e before any more criticisms 
were made upop his performances He jumped down from 
Ills chair and crept stiftly toward the back staircase. 
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The story told by the foreman relates that Colonel Bangs 
at the same instant resolved to escape any further peVsecu- 
tion, and he moved off in the direction taken by the# poet. 
The two iuet upon the landing, and the colonel was about 
to begin his quarrel with Slimmer, when an enraged old 
. woman, who had been groping her way upstairs, suddenly 
plunged her umbrella fit Bangs, and held him in the corner 
while she handed a copy of the Argots to Slimmer, and point-t 
ing to a certain stanza, asked him to read it aloud. He did 
so in a somewhat tremulous voice and with frightened 
glances at the enraged colonel. The verse was as follows : 

“ Little Alexander’s dead; 

. Jam him in a coffin ; 

Don’t have as good a chance 
For a fun’ral often. 

Bnsb his body right around 
To the cemetery ; 

Drop him in the sepulchre 
With his Uncle Jerry.” 

The colonel’s assailant accompanied the recitation with 
such energetic remarks as these : 

“ Oh, you wiJlin ! D’you hear that, you wretch What 
d’you mean by writin’ of my grandson in that waj' ? Take 
that, you serpint! Oh, you wiper, you ! tryin’ to break 
a lone widder’s heart with such scand’lus lies as them! 
jp There, you williii ! I keinmere to hammer you well with this 
here umbreller, you owdacious wiper, you ! 'fake that, and 
that, you wile, indecent, disgustin’ wagabonc ! When you 
know well enough that Aleck never had no Uncle .Jerry, 
and never had no uncle in no sepidchre aityliow, you wile 
wretch, you! ” 

When Mr. Slimmer had concluded his portion of the 
entertainment, he left tlie colonel in the hands of the enemy 
and fled. He has not been seen in Newcastle since that 
day, and it is supposedfthat he has returned to Sussex county 
for the purpose of continuing in private his dalliance with 
the Muses. Colonel Bangs appears to have abandoned the 
idea of establishing a department of obituary poetry, and 
the Argus has resumed its accustomc^l aspect of dreariness. 

It may fairly boast, however, that once during its carfeer 
it has produced a profound impression upon the^ommunity. 

.Max Aoelkr. 
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THE JUMPING FROG 

Thi e was a feller here once by the name of Jim Smiley, 
in the winter oi ’49 —or maybe it was the spring of ’50— I 
don t recollect exactly, somehow, though what makes me 
think iL was one 01 the other is because I remember the big 
flume wasn’t iiinshed when he first came to the camp; but 
any way, he was the curiosest man about, always betting on 
anything that turned up you ever see, if he could get 
anybody to bet on the other side ; and if he couldn't, he’d 
change sides. Anyway that suited the other man would suit 
Inni anyway just so’s he got a bet, he was satisfied. But 
still he was lucky, uncommon lucky; he most always come 
out winner. He was alw'ays ready and laying for a chance; 
there couldn’t be no solit’ry thing mentioned but that feller’d 
oft’er to bet on it, and take any side you please, as I was just 
telling you. 

Well, thish-ycr Smiley had rat terriers, and chicken cocks, 
and toni-cats, and all them kind of things, till you couldn’t 
rest, and you couldn’t fetch nothing for him to bet on but 
he'd match you. He ketched a frog one day, and took him 
home, and saul he cal’klated to cdercate him; and so he 
never done nothing for three months but set in his back yard 
and learn that frog to jump. And you bet you he did learn 
him, too! He’d give him a little punch behind, and the 
next minute you’d sec that frog whirling in the air like a 
.doughnut—see him turn one summerset, or may be a couple, 
if he got a g*ood start, and come down flat-footed and all 
right, like a cat. He got him up so in the matter of catching 
flies, and kept him in' practice so constant, that he’d nail a 
fly every time as far as he could see him. Smiley said all a 
frog wanted was education, and he could do most anything 
—and I believe him. Why, I've see* i him set Dan'l Webster 
down here on this floor—Daii’l Webster was the name of the 
frog—and sing out, “ P'lics, Dan’l, flies ! ” and quicker'n you 
could wink, he’d spring straight up, and snake a fly off’n the 
counter there, and flop down on the floor again as solid as a 
gob of mud, and fall to scratching the side of his head with 
his hind foot as indifferent as if he hadn’t no idea he’d been 
doin’ any mor’n any frog might do. You never see a frog 
to modest and straightfor’ard as he was, for all he was so 
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gifted. And when it come to fair and square jumping qn a 
dead level, he could get over more ground at one*stiaddle 
than any animal of his breed jou e»rer see. Jumping on a 
dead level w;is his strong 81111,3011 iiiideistaiul, and when it 
come to that, Smiley vtould ante up money on him as long 
as he had a led. Smiley was monsLiuus proud iif his Irog, 
and well he might be, for felleis that had tiavclled and 
been everywdieies all s;iid he laid ovtr any fiog that ever 
Ihejf see. • 

Well, Smiley kept the least in 1 little lattice box, and he 
used to fetch him rhjwii town vomkIuihs and lay for abet. 
One day a leller —a stiang c in Llic camp, he was —come 
acioss him with his box, and sa 3 s: 

"What might it be that 3011 ’ve got in the box 

And Smiley sa 3 's, sorter indifleient like, " It might be a 
parrot, or it might be a canary, nia 3 be, but it am’t- it’s onl}' 
just a frog.” 

And the hdler took it, and looked at it careful, .ami 
turned it round this way and that, and says, " H'm—so 'tis. 
Well, wliat’S he good for ^ ” 

" Well,” Smiley says, easy and caielcss, “ he's goful enough 
for one thing, I should judge -he c.an futjump any frog in 
Calaveras county.” 

The feller took the box again, .and took anotlier long, 
paiticular look, and gave it back to Smiley, and 'a 3 S, very 
deliberate, "Well, I don’t see no p ints about Ih it hog that’s 
any better’n any other frog ” 

" Maybe you don’t,” Smiley says. " Majbe you undet 
stand fiogs, and maybe 30U don’t understand 'em; maybe 
you’ve had experience, and nia 3 be \ou ain’t only a amateur, 
as it were. Anyways, I've got vuj opinion, and 111 risk 
forty dollars that he can oiitjump any irog 111 Calaveras 
county 

And the feller stiulie|I a minute, and then says, kinder 
sad like, " Well, I’m only a Stranger here, and I an’t got no 
frog; but if 1 had a frog I’d bet you.” 

And then Smiley says, "That’s .ill right—that’s all right 
—if^you’ll hold my box a minute. I’ll go and get you a frog.” 
And so the feller took the box, and put up his fprty dollars* 
along with Smiley’s, and set down to wait. ^ 

So he set there a good while thinking and thinking to 
hisself, and then he got the frog out and prized his month 
open and took a teaspoon and tilled him full of* auail shot— 
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filled him pretty near up to his chin—and set him on the 
floor. Smiley he went to the swamp and slopped around 
in the mud for a long time, and finally he ketched a 
frog and fetched him in, and gave him to this feller, 
jtoid ays: 

" Now, if you’re ready, set him alongside of Dan'l, with 
his fore-jiaws just even with Dan'l,‘and I'll give the word.” 
Then he says, ^‘One—Iwo-three-jump ! ” and him and 
the feller touched up the frogs from behind, and the new 
frog hopped off, but Dan’l give a beaie, and hysted up his 
shoulders—so— like a I'renchman, but it waii’t no use—he 
couldn’t budge; he was planted as solid as an anvil, and he 
couldn’t no more stir than if he was anchored out. Smiley 
was a good deal surprised, and he w as disgusted too, but he 
didn’t have no idea what tlic mattt i was, of course. 

'J'he feller took the money and started away, and when 
he was going out at the door, he sorter jeiked his thumb 
over Ins shoulder—this way—at Dan’l, and sa^s again, very 
deliberate, “ VVell, 1 don’t see no p’liits about that frog that’s 
any bcttcr’n any other frog.” 

Smiley he stood scratching his head and looking down at 
Dan’l a long lime, and at last he says, I do w'onder what 
in the nation that frog throwed off for I wonder if there 
an’t something the matter with him —he 'pears to look 
mighty baggj, somehow.” And he ketched Dan’l by the 
nap of the neck and lifted him up and says, “Why, blame 
my cals, if he don’t weigh five pound ! ” and turned him 
upside down, and he belched out a double liandful of shot. 
^And then he see how it was, and he was the maddest man 
—he set the frog down and took out after that feller, but he 
never ketched him. 

Mark Twain. 


nils MUSIC GRINDERS 

There arc three ways in which men lake 
Cue's moi-^y from his purse, 

Arid very harddt is to tell 
' Which of the three is worse; 

But all of them are bad enough 
To make a bodj curse. 
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You’re riding out some pleasant day. 
And couTiling up your gains; 

A fclJovv jumps from out a bush, 

And takes your horse’s reins. 
Another hints some words about 
A bullet in your brains. 

A • 


it’s hard to meet Mich pressing friends 
In such a lonely spot; 

It’s very hard In lose your cash, 

Ihit hardt'r to l>e shot ; 

And so you take your wallet out 
I’hough you would rather not. 

Perhaps you’re going out to dine,— 
Some odious creature begs 
You’ll hear about the cannon-ball 
That carried off his pegs, 

•And says it is a dreadful thing 
For men to lose their legs. 

He tells you of his starving wife. 

His children to be fed. 

Poor little, lovely innocents 
All clamorous for bread, 

And so you kindly help to put 
A bachelor to bed. 

You’re sitting on your window-seat. 
Beneath a cloudless moon*; 

You hear a sound that seems to wear 
The semblance of a tune. 

As if a broket fife should strive 
To drown a cracked bassoon. 

And nearer, nearer still, th6 tide 
Of music seems to come,* 

There’s something like a human voicCt 
And something like a daum; 

You sit in speechless agony. 

Until your ear is numb. 
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Poor home, sweet home " should seem to be 
A very dismal place ; 

Your acquaintance” all at once 

Is altered in the face ; 

Their discords stinsf through Burns and Moore 
Ivike hedgehogs dresseil in lace. 

You tliink they arc crusaders, sent 
l''roin some infernal clime, 

To pluck the eyes of Seulimcnt, 

And (lock the tail of Uhynie, 

IV) crack the voice of Melody, 

And break tin; legs of 'J'iuie. 

But hark ! the air again is still, 

'J'he music all is ground, 

And silence, like a poultice, conies 
To heal the blows of sound ; 

It cannot be,—it is,—it is, 

A hilt is going round ! 

No ! pay the dentist when he leaves 
A fracture in your jaw. 

And ])ay the owner of the bear 
'I’Jiat stunned you with his paw. 

And buy the lobster that has had 
Your knuckles in his claw; 

But if you are a portly man. 

Put on your (iercest frown, 

And talk about a constable 
To turn them out of town; 

Then close your sentence with an^iath. 

And shut the window down! 

( 

And if you are a slender man. 

Not big enough for that. 

Or, if you cannot make a speech. 

Because you are a flat, 

- Go very quietly and drop 
A button in the hat! 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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COOLEY’S BOY AND DOG 

While we were sitting by the river discussing these and other 
matters, Cooley's boy, a thoroughly disagreeable urchin, who 
had been playing with some other boys upon the wliarf near 
by, tumbled into the water. There was a terrible screaming 
among his <!torapanions, and a crowd quickly gathered upon 
the pier. For a few moments it seemed as if the boy would 
drown, for no one was disposed to leap in after him; and there 
was not a boat within saving distance. But fortunately the 
current swept him around to the front of the Battery, where 
the water is shallow, and before he was seriously hurt he was 
safely landed in the mud that stretches below the low'-water 
mark. 'Fhen the excitement, which had been so great as to 
attract about half the population of the village, died away, 
and people who had just been fdled with horror at the 
prospect of a tragedy, began to feel a sense of disappoint¬ 
ment becau'se their fears had not been realised. I cannot 
of course say that I was sorry to see the youngster once more 
u[)on dry land ; but if fate had robbed ut of him, we should 
have accepted the dispensation without grievous complaint. 

We did not leave all the nuisances behind us in the city. 
Cooley’s dog and his boy are two very sore afflictions which 
make life even here very much sadder than it ought to be in 
■''a place that pretends to be something in the nature of an 
earthly paradise. 'Fhe boy not only preys upon my melon- 
patch and fruit-trees and upon those of my neighbours, but 
he has an extraordinary aptitude for creating a disturbance 
in whatever spot he happens to be. ©nly last'Sunday he 
caused such a terrible commotion in church that the services 
had to be suspended for several minutes until he could be 
removed. The interior fof the edifice was pninted and 
varnished recently, and I suj5pose one of the workmen must 
have left a clot of varnish upon the back of Cooley’s pew, 
which is directly across the aisle from >niine. Cooley’s boy 
wa^the only representative of the family at chuich upon 
that day, and he amused himself durin*^ the earljcr portions 
of the service by kneeling upon the seat and <-ommuning 
witji Dr. Jones's boy, who occupied tlfe pew immediately in 
the rear. Sometimes, when young Cooley wohld resume a * 
proper position, .Jones’s boy would stir him up aTresh by slyly 
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pulling his hair, whereupon Cooley would wheel about and 
I'lienace Jones with his fist in a manner which betrayed utter 
iudinercnce to the proi)rieties of the place a^jd the occasion, 
as well as to the presence of tlie congregation. When Cooley 
fina ly sank into a condition of repose, he placed his head, 
niosi unfortunately, directly against the lump of undried 
varnish, while he amused himself by reading the commaiid- 
ments and the other scriptural texts upon the wall behind 
the ])ulpit. 

In a few moments he attempted to move, but the varnish 
had mingled with his hair, and it lu-ld him securely. After 
making one or two desperate but imdfectnal efi'orts to release 
himself, he became very angry ; and sii[)posing that Jones’s 
boy w'as holding him, he shouted : 

I/Cg go o’ my hair! Leg go o’ my hair, I tell you !” 

I'he clergyman paused just as he was entering upon con¬ 
sideration of secondly,” and the congregation Itfoked around 
in amazement, in lime to perceive young Cooley, with his 
head against the back ot the pew, aiming dreadful blows over 
his shoulder with his fist at some unseen j)Cirson behind him. 
And with every thrust he exclaimed : 

‘'I’ll smash 3 'er nose after cluirch ! I’ll go for you, Bill 
.Tones, when 1 ketch you alone! Leg go o’ my hair, I tell 
you, or I’ll knock the stuilin’ out o’ yer.” ^c. vStc. 

Meanwhile, .Jones's boy sat up at the very end of his pew, 
far awav from Cooler, and looked as solemn as if the sermon 
had made a deep impression upon him. 'riien the sexton 
came running up, with the idea lliat the boy had fallen aslei^p 
and had nightmare, while Mrs. Dr. Magruder sallied out from 
her pew and over to Cooley’s, convinced that he had a fit. 
When the cause of the disturbance was ascertained, the sexton 
took out his knife, and after sawing off enough of Coole )''8 
hair to release him, dragged him out of chunrii. The victim 
retreated unwillinglv', glancing aro|ind at Jones’® boy, and 
shaking his fist at that urciiin as if to indicate that he 
cherished a deadly purjjose against Jones. 

Then the sermon proceecled. 1 su])pose a contest be¬ 
tween the two boys had been averted, for only yesterday I 
saw .lones and Cooley, the younger, jdayiiig hof>-scotch to¬ 
gether in ,th'e street in apparent forgetfulness of the sorrows 
of the sanevuary. 

Judge Pitman tells me that onlfe of the reasons why Cooley 
and his wife disagree is that there is such a difference in their 
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height Cooley is tall, and Mrs. Cooley is small. Mrs. Cpoley 
told Mrs. Pitman, if the judge is to be believed, that Cooley 
continually grow led bec.ause she could not keep step‘with 
him. They ahvays start wrong, somehow, when they go out 
togctliQr, and then, while he tries to catch step with her, she 
endeavours to get in with him After both have been shuf¬ 
fling about over the pave'ment for several minutes in a perfectly 
absurd manner, they go ahead out of step just as before. 

When 6(K)ley tried to take short steps like hers, his gait 
was so ridiculous as to excite remark; while, if she tried to 
make such long strides as his, people stopped and looked at 
her as if they thought she w'as insane. Then she would 
strive to take two steps to his one, but slie found that two 
and a half of hers were equal to one of his; and when she 
undertook to make that fractional number in order to keep 
up with him, he would frown at her anti say, 

“ Mrs. Cooley, if you are going to dance the polka 
mazoui'ka upon the public highway, I’ni going home.’' 

I do not receive this statement with iniplicil confidt'uce 
in its truClifulncss. Pitman’s imuginatiou sometimes glows 
with unnatural heat, anrl he may have embellished the 
original narrative of Mrs. Cooley. 

I shall probably never receive from any member of the 
Cooley family a correct account of the causes of the un¬ 
pleasant differences existing therein, for we are on worse 
terms than ever with Cooley, llis dog became such an in¬ 
tolerable nuisance bec.ause of his nocturnal vociferation, that 
some practical humanitarian in the neighbourhood poisoned 
him. Cooley apparently cherished the conviction that I hail 
killed the animal, and he flung the carcase over the fence' 
into my yard. I threw it back. Cooley returned it. Both 
of’*us remained at home that day, .and spent the morning 
handing the inanimate brute to each other across the fence. 
At noon I called my mafi to take my place, and Cooley hired 
a coloured person to relieve him. They kept it up until 
nightfall, by which time I suppose the corpse must have 
worn away to a great extent, for at sundown my man buried 
the tail by my rose-bush and came into the house, while 
Cooley’s representative resigned and >^ent home, 

The departed brute left behind him but one pleasant re¬ 
collection ; and when I recall it, I feel that he fully avenged 
my wrongs upon his master. Cooley went out*a week w two 
ago to swiin in the creek, and he took the d&ir with him to 
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watch his clothing. While Cooley bathed the dog slept; 
but* whei^i Cooley emerged from the water the dog did not 
recognise him in his nude condilion^ and it refused to let 
him Pome near his garments. Whenever Cooley would at- 
tempi to seize a boot, or a stocking, or a shirt, the dog flew 
at him with such ferocity that he clared not attempt to dress 
himself. 'So he stood in the sun until he was almost broiled; 
then he went into the water and remained there, dodging 
up and down for the purf)ose of avoiding the, peo})Ie who 
passed oecasionally along the ro.id. At last the dog went to 
sleep again, and Cooley, creejiing softly behind the brute, 
caught it suddenly by the tail and flung it across the stream. 
Jlefore the dog could recover its senses and swim hack, Cooley 
succeeded in getting some of his clothing on him, and then 
the dog came sidling up to him, looking as if it expected to 
be rewarded for its extraordinary vigilance. The manner in 
which Cooley kicked the faithful animal is said to have been 
simply dreadful. 

I should have entertained a positive affection for that dog 
if it had not barked at night. Ihil 1 am glad, it is gone. 
We came here to have quietness, and that was unattainable 
while Cooley’s dog remained within view of the moon. 

Max Adeij:ii. 


JOHN DAVIDSON 

John Davidson and 'J'ib his wife 
Sat toasting their toes one niglit, 

When soiuetliing started on the floor. 

And flitted by their sight. 

"Goodwife,” quotli John, *^<lid 'Jou see that mouse 
Wherever was the cat.^” 

“ A mouse ? ”—Aye a mouse !" " Nay, nay, goodman. 
It was not a mouse, 'twas a rat." 

i 

" Oh, oh, goodwife, to think you’ve been 
Soilong about the house, 

And not, to know a mouse from a rat!— 

' It waf not a rat,-’twas a mouse." 
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“ I've seen more mice than you, guo<lman. 
And what think you of that ? 

So hold your tongue, and hay no more— 
1 tell jou 'twas a rat." 


“ Me hold my tongue for ^on, good',\ife, 
I'll he ni‘i' ter of tin» lumse 
I saw it as plain as e^e •■ouli! see, 

/fml 1 tell 3 'oii 'twas a mouse." 


“ If jou’re the m ister of the iiou-te, 
li’s inistiesb I’ll he that' 

And 1 know best what’s in the house. 
So I tell \ou ’twas a rat.’’ 


“ Well, well, goodwife, go make llie hiolh, 
And c.ill it what 3on pli.isi 
So^up she rose, no loii^ei wioth. 

And John sat at Ins ease 


** What fools we w^ei’e to fall out, gootlwife. 
About a mouse !" A w h.it 
It's a lie you tell, and again 1 s 13 , 

It was not a mouse, ’twMs a rat!" 


" Would you call me a liar to my face ? 

My faith, but my rage joii rouse ' 

I tell you, Tib, and I tell you true--" 

“ 'Twas a rat"—'Tw as a iiinuse ”— ’’I'vi .is a rat! 


i 

She sent the bofrl of broth at his feet 
As he hobbled about the house: 

Yet he thrust in his head as he sh t the door 
And cried, ^^'Twas a mouse, 'twas a mouse 

But when the old man fell asleep 
She paid him back for that. 

And roared amain into his eal* 

'Twas a rat, 'twas a rat, ’twas a rat I 
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Bad luck be with me, if I think 
It was a beast at all; 

‘Next morning, when she swept the floor, 

She found the baby's ball! 

Anon. 


THE DEACON'S HORSE-DEAL 

' (^From " David Harum ”) 

"DAVfe,” said Aunt Polly, ^'d’you know what Deakin Perkins 
is sayin' about ye ? ” 

David opened his paper so as to hide his face, and the 
corners of his mouth twitched as he asked in return, “ Wa’al, 
what’s the deakin sayin’ now ? ” 

" He’s sayin’," she replied, in a voice mixed of indignation 
and apprehension, “thet you sold him a balk}^ horse/an’ he’s 
goin’ to hev the law on ye.” 

David’s shoulders sliook behind the sheltering page, and 
his mouth expanded in a grin. 

“ When you got a halker to disjiose of," said he gravely, 
^'you can’t alwns pick an’ choose. Fust come, fust served.” 
Then he went on more seriously; ‘‘ Now I’ll tell ye. Quite 
a while ago—in fact, not long after I come to enjoy the 
priv’lidge of the dcakin’s acquaintance—we hed a deal. I 
wa’n’t jest on my guard, knowin’ him to be a deakin an’ all 
that, an’ he lied to me so splendid that I was took in, clean 
Over my Head. He done me so brown I was burnt iq places, 
an’ yon c’d smell smoke 'round me fer some time.” * 

** Was it a horse } ” asked Aunt PoFy gratintbdlly. 
"Wa’al,” David replied, "mebbe had ben some time, 
but at that partic’lar time the only, thing to determine that 
fact was that it wa’n’t nothin’ else. I got rid o* the thing 
fer what it was wuth fer hide an' taller, an’ stid of squealin' 
'round the way you say he’s doin’, like a stuck pig, I kep'c 
my tongue between my ta^th an’ laid to git even some time.*’ 
"You ort to've bed the law on him,” declared Aunt 
Polly*now fully converted- “The old scamp ! ” 

"^Wa'al,” was, the reply, " I gen’ally prefer to settle out 
'of eouxiff an’ in (his partic’lar case, while 1 might ’a’ ben 
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willin’ t’ admit theat 1 hed ben did up, 1 didn’t feel much like 
s’weavin' to it. I reckoned the time M come when fnebbe 
I'd git the laugh on the deakiii, an’ it did, an W'e’re»putty 
well settled now in full.” 

I wish you'd quit heatin’ about the bush, an’ tell me the 
hull story.” 

Wa'al, it’s like this, then, if you vill hev it.. I was over 
to Whiteboro a W'hile ago on a little matter of worldly 
bus’nis, aij’ 1 seen a couple of fellers halter-exercisin’ a hoss 
in the tavern yard. I stood 'round a spell watchin’ ’em, an’ 
when he come to a standstill I w^ent an’ looked him over, 
an’ I liked his looks fust-rate. 

‘ Fer sale } ’ I says. 

“'Wa’al,’ says the chap that w.is le.uliji' him, ' 1 never 
see the hoss that wa’n't if the price was right.' 

“' Yoiir’n } ’ 1 .says. 

“' Mine an' hi.s’ii,’ he says, noddin’ his head at the other 
feller. 

“ ‘ What ye askin’ fer him } ' I .says. 

• “ ' Oi)e~fifty,’ he says. 

“I looked him all over agin putty careful, an’ once or 
twice 1 kind o’ shook ray head s if 1 didn't quite like what 
1 seen, an’ when I got through 1 sort o' half turned away 
without .sayiii’ any tilin’, ’.s if I’d seen enough. 

“' The' ain’t a scratch ner a pimple on him,’ says the 
feller, kind o’ resentin’ my looks. ' He's sound aii’ kind, 
an’ ’ll stand without hitehin’, an' a lady c’n drive him's well's 
a man.' 

1 ain’t got anythin’ agin him,’ I says, 'an’ prob’ly that's 
all true, ev'ry worrl on’t; but one-fifty’s a consid’ablc price 
fer a hoss these days.’ 

"'He’s wuth two hundred jest he stands,’ the feller 
says. ' He hain’t had no trainin’, an' he c’n draw tw'o men in 
a road-wagin better n jJfty.’ 

" Wa’al, the more i. loqked at him the better I liked him, 
but 1 only says, ' Je.s’ so, jes’ so, he may be wuth the money, 
but jest as I’m fixed now he ain’t wuth it to me, an’ I hain’t 
ffpt that much money with me if he was,’ 1 says. The other 
Teller hadn’t said iiotliin’ up to thaj; time, an’ he broke in 
now. 'I s’liose you’d take him fer a gilt, woaiJn't ye.^’ he 
says, kind o’ sneerin’., , 

Wa'al, yes,’ I says, dunno but 1 vi'ould if you’d throw 
in a pound of tea an’ a halter.’ 
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" He kind o' laughed an says, ‘ VV a al, this am t no gift 
enterprise, an I gutss ^^e am t goin’ to trade, but I'd like to 
know,’*he sijs, ^ jest as a mattci of cuiios ty, what you d say 
he tta\ wuth to 

" Waal,’ I si^j, ‘1 come over this nioiniir to see a feller 
that * wed me a trifle o’ mone> 1 xccjitm of some loose 
ch iiige, whit he pud ine’s all I got with me, I says, tikin' 
out my w xllet ^ lliat w id s got a hundtrd an’ twent) h\e 
into it, an li jou d suonti liavt join hoss an haltti than the 
wid, I s s, ^ w hy, 111 bid ye good d iv ’ 

“ * You le offerm one twenty (j\ e fcr the hoss an’ lialter ^ ’ 
he says 

* 1 hat s wh it I m doin , 1 s i\ s 
\ on VC made a trvdc he sais, pnttin out his hand fcr 
the money an handin' the Ji iltei ovei to me 

An’ didn’t \e suspicion niithm when he took ye up 
like th it ? ” asked Aunt Pollj 

'*1 did smell woolen some,” siid David, “hut I hid the 
/myy an they h id the wont ?/, an, as fur s I c’d see, the » 

ciitlei wis all right I ast the bun min if he knowtd who 

the\ was, in ho sud he nevci sun cm till the vcstiddy 
befoie, in didn t Know (in t in \d im Ihci come along 
with a couple of bosses, one diivin an t other leadin’— 
tlie one 1 bought I ist him if they knowed who I was, an’ 
he 'aid one on tm ast him, in’ he told him I lie feller said 
to him, seem me diive up ^Ihats a putty hkcly-lookm’ 
boss \\ ho s diiviii him'* An' he si^s to the feller 

* 1 h it's Dive Haium, f ra ovei to Iloraeville He’s a gieat 

feller fti bosses,’ he savs ’ 

.“Dive, ’ said Aunt Polly, “them chaps jest laid ffci ye, 
duln t thej ^ 

“ I itckon they did,' he admitted, as he i ubbeel tlic fringe 
ol j^ellowish gicy ban which eiieiiclti'l his haWl pate for a 
iiiomeiit 

“ Wa’al, he resumed, “allei the talk with the barn man, 

I sine It woolen stroiig,ei’n cvei, but I elieiu t say nothin’, an’ 
hid the mire hifchtd an’ stalled back Old Jinny diives 
with one hand, an I t’d wateh the new one all light, an ai^ 
we come along I he L,un li think I wan t stiuck after all I 
iievei see a hoss truel eieiier an’ nicei, an’ when we come 
to a good level pi ice 1 sent the old iniie along the best she 
knew, an’ the new one never bioke his gait, an’ kep’ light 
up' 'ith »ut 'par’nrtly half tryin', an’ Jinny don’t take most 
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folks’ dust neither 1 swan ' 'foie 1 e,ot home I leckoned 1 d 
jest as good as made seventy-five anyway . 

'*Then the' waVt nolhin’ the nidtlci viitH hin^ aftei 
all," commented Aunt Polly m ratliei a disippointed tone 
“ Ihc meanest thing top of the (aith was the mattei 
with him," decUied Divid, *^l>ut I didn t hiul it out till tht 
ne^t afternoon, an lli/n I found it out good Jdiitchtd him 
to tht open buygy in’went louii I by Ihi I i^Lioid,’ciu e th il 
Ain t so much tiivclled He went dong all light till we got 
a mile oi so out of the village, iii then I slowtd him down to 
A walk Wa aI, sii, it luy - ' llf h idu t w dked iiioit, ii 

a rod 'foie he come to a dead t mi still 1 ilutktd an' git 
App’d, ill finely took the gad to him a little , hut he only je!> 
kind o’ humped up a little, an’ stiod like he’d took root" 
"Wa’al, now’" exclaimed Aunt Polly 
Yes’m," said David, “I was stuck in cv’ry sense of tlu 
word ’’ 

‘^What d’ye do 

“ Wa’al, I tiled all the tricks I kiiowcd— an’ I could lead 
him—but when 1 wis in the buggy he wouldxi t stir till lu 
got good All really, n tlicu he d start of his own accoid an 
go on A spell I finely got home witli the crittei, but J 
thought one time I’d eitliei htv to le id I im oi spend the night 
on the East row! He balked five st p late tinus, vaiyiu’ in 
length, an it was dark when we struck the bain 

''Ih’ next day I hitched the new one to th dem’erat 
wagin an put in a lot of stiajis an ropi, an’ st irted off fei 
the Eist load agin He went fust-r»te till we coim to about 
the place whcie we hid the fust trouble, in, smt enough, 
he balked agin I leaned over an' hit him a suuiit cut on 
the off shoulder, but he only humped a little, an’ nevei 
lifted a foot I hit him another ftek, with the ‘elf same 


lesult Ihen I ^ot down an I -ti ipped tint inmiil so’t hi 
couldn’t move noLhin’^ut Ins he id an tail, an’ got bat k into 
the buggy Wa’al, bumby, it m ly ’a’ ben tc n minutes, or it 
may 'a ben more or less—its slow work settiii still behind 
a balkin’ hos*.—he was ready to go on his own account, but 
^he couldn t budge He kind o looked around, much as to 
say, 'What on eaith’s the matter^’ an then he tried another 
move, an’ then another, but no go* '1 hon I got down an’ 


took the hopples off an’ then climbed back lyto the buggy, 
an’ says * Cluck, to him, an’ off he stepped as chipper as 
could be, an* we went joggin’ along all right*mebbe two mile,* 
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an’ when I slowed up, up he come agin. I gin him another 
clip ih the «.anie pl.ace on the shoulder, an’ I got down an’ 
tied him up agm, an’ the vime thing hapj)ened as before, 
on’y i* didn’t lake him quite *'0 long to make up his mind 
about .lartiu’, an’ we went some further without a hitch, 
liut I h;id to go through the pidformance the third time 
iiefore he got iL into liis he.ul that i»r he didn't go when J 
anted he eouldn'l go when he Avanted, an’ that liidn’t suit 
him; an’ when he ielt the whip on his shoulder, it meant 
bus’nis.” 

*'Wa’‘il, whal *. the thakiu kickin’ about, thenasked 
Aunt Polly. “ ’iou’re jes’ sayin’ you broke him of balkin'. ' 

“ Wa .il,' Said David slowly, “some bosses will balk with 
some folks an’ not wnlh others. You can't most alwus 
geri’ally tell." 

. “ Didn’t the deakin have a chance to try him ? " 

“He had ;ill the chance he ast fer," replied David. 
** Fact is, he done most of the scllin’, .‘i.s w'tdl's the buyin', 
himself." 

“ How's th.at ? " 

“ Wa’al,” s,aid David, “ it come about like this: After 
I’d got the boss where I c’d handle him I begun to think I’d 
had some int’restm an’ valu'ble experience, an’ it wa’n’t 
sciircely iair to keep it all to m}sclf. I didn’t want no patent 
on’t, an’ I was willin’ to let some other feller git a piece. So 
one rnonuir, wiek before last let’s see, week ago Tuesday 
it was, an’ a mighty nice mornin’ it was, too—one o’ them 
days that kind o’ hb'ral up your mind—1 allowed to hitch 
ail,’ drive up })ast the deakin’s an* back, an' mebbe git some¬ 
thin’ to strengthen my faith, et cetery, in case I run acrost 
him, Wa’al, 's 1 come along I seen the deakin putterin' 
’round, an’ I Waved my hand to him an' went by a-kitin*. 
1 went up the road a ways an’ killed a little ffhie, an’ when 
I come back there was the deakin, a I expected. He was 
leanin’ over the fence, an’ as 1 jogged uj) he hailed me, an' I 
pulled up. 

“ ^ Mornin’, Mr. Haruni,’ he says. 

“ * Mornin’, deakin,’ I says. * flow are ye ?' 

** The deakin looked ihe bay boss all over. 1 see it was a 
case of love at fust sight, as the story-books says. ‘ Looks 
all right,’ he isays. ‘ I’ll tell ye,' I says, ‘what the feller 1 
bought him of told me.’ ‘What’s that.^’ says the deakin. 
* * He sanl to me, j 1 says, ‘ “ that boss hain't got a scratch nar 
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a pimple on him. He's sound an’ kind, an’ ’ll stand without 
hitchin’, an’ a lady c’d drive him as well's a man/.'' 

“ ‘ That’s what he said to me/ I says, * an’ it’s every Vord 
on’t true. You’ve seen whellier or not lie c’n travel/ 1 says, 

* an’, so fur's I’ve seen, lie aiil t ’fraid of nothin’.’ * D’ye 
want to sell him } ’ tlie dcakin says. ‘ a’al,' I says, * I ain’t 
offerin’ him fer sale You’ll go a good A\ays,’ I'says, *’fore 
}ou’ll strike such another; bul, of course, he ain’t the only 
hoss in the Morld, an’ 1 never liad an)thin’ in the lioss line 
I wouldn’t sell at .^o?wr price.’ I’al, he savs, ‘what d’}e 

ask fer hiiu j" ‘Wa.-il, 1 sa_\s. ^il ni} own hi other was to 
ask me that question I'd say to him two hiiiuh rd dollars, rash 
down, an’ I w'ouldn’t liold the ofIt*r ojien an hour,’ 1 says.” 

“My!” ejaculated Aunt Poll\. “Did he take 3 'ou up?” 

“'That’s more’ll 1 give fer a boss ’11 a good while,’ he says, 
shakin’ his head, ‘an’ more 11 I e n atloid. I’m ’fraid.’ 'All 
right,' 1 savs; ‘ I o’n aflortl to keep him’ ; hut 1 knew I had 
tlie deakin same as the woodchuck had Ski]). ' Hitch up 
the roan,’ 1 says to Mike; 'the deakin wants to be look up 
to his house. 'Is that your last word^’ he sa 3 s. 'That’s 
what it is,’ I says ‘Two hunderd, cash down. 

“ Haiii’t he said au 3 thm’ to 30 ” Ann' Polly iiujuired 

“lie, he, he, he! He ham’t hut once, an’ the wa’i/t 
but little of it then.” 

“ How?” 

“Wa’al, the day but one after the deakin sold himself 
Mr. Stickin’-Plaster 1 had an an ant thiee four mile or so up 
past his place, an’ when I w.is eoniin’ back, along 'bout four 
or half past, it conic on to rain like all possessed 1 had my 
old umbrel’—though it didn’t bender me f’m gellin’ more or 
less wet—an’ I sent the old marc a^png fer all she knew. 
As I conic along to within a mile f’m the dtakm’s house I 
seen somebody in the njad, an’ when I come uj) cluster 1 see 
it was the deakin hinisllf, in trouble, an’ I kind o’ slowed iqi 
to see w’hat w'as goin’ on, •'riicre lie was, settin’ all humped 
UJ) with his ole broad-brim hat sh>pm’ down his h.ick, 
a-sheddiii’ water like a roof. Then 1 seen him lean over an’ 
liarrup the boss with the ends of the lines fer all he was 
wuth. It appeared he hadn’t no witp, an it wouldn’t done 
him no good if he’d had. Wa'al, sir, ram or no rain, 1 jest 
pulled up to watch him. He’d larrivp a spell, aA’ then he’d 
set back; an’ then he’d lean over an’ try it agin, harder’n 

ever. Scat my-! I thought I’d die a-laugkin’. I cipldn’t ' 
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hardly, cluck to the mare when I got ready to move on. I 
drove alongside an’ pulled up. * Hullo, deakin,' I says, 
‘ what s the matUr lit looked up at me, an’ I won't say 
he w s the maddest man I ever see, but he was long ways 
the n iddest-/oo/m’ man, .ui’ he shook his fisi at me jes' like 
one o’ the unregen’nt. ‘Consarn ye, Dave Harum !’ he says, 
' I’ll hev the law on yc fer this.' • Wh<it fer ? ’ 1 says. 

' I didn't make it come tm to ram, did I ' I says. * You know 
mighty well what fer,' he says. You sold me tins dammd 
heast’ he siis, ^an’ he’s hilki d A\ith me nine turn s this after¬ 
noon, an' I’ll fix ye ior’t,’ he says. ^ VV.i’al, deakin,’ I says, 
‘ I m ’ii.iid the scjiine’s ofiiee ’ll be sliut up ’fore you git 
there, but I’ll take any viord you’d like to send. You know 
I told je,’ I says, 'that he’d stand 'ithout hitcliin’.’ An' at 
that he only jest kind o' eboked an' sputtered. He was so 
mad he couldn’t say ntdluii’, an’ on I drove, an' when I got 
about forty roil oi so I looked back, an’ thcie was the deakin 
a-comin* along the road \Mth as much of his shoulders as he 
could git under liis hat an’ leadin' his new boss. He, he, he, 
he ' Oh, my stais an' gaiters! Say, Polly, it paifl me fer 
hem’ horn into this vale o’ tears. It did, I declare for't! ” 
Amil Polly wiped her eyes on her apron. 

But, Dave, ” she said, “did the deakin really say—//w/ 
woid ^ ” 

“Waal,” he replud, “if tiia’nt tliat it was the pnttiest 
imitation on’t that ever I litaid ' 

EnwART) No\es VVesicott. 

By the litid permi'Mwn oi the Amertean anni 
* f njlish Bubh'.hei t, Atcs^is. Apjdcton Co, 

of Nen' Y'oik, and Mtisra, O, Arthur 
Pearton of Ijondon. 


THE OBSTINATE MONARCH 

A King most haughty, most mighty and great 
(Of an Eastern country the Potentate), 

Sat on his rojal throne of state. 

Surrounded by lre.asurcs, aiul ji wels, and wealth. 
With a beautiful wife—^ir fact, wives—and health. 
But though all of these joys to his lot did fall, 
Being rated vvith pleasure, his joys would pall. 
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• 

’Gainst wines of all kinds a forbiddance was set. 

So the drink he indulged in was always Sherbet 
(Such refieshmcnt may well be consulered no treat. 

If it’s anything like what they sell in the street). 

Well, he summoned his barber, head cook, and Vizier, 

And the whole of his court before him to appear; 

And the heralds procli\imed that the king would alFord 
One million two hundred piastres leward 
'lo the niaji who could make, concoct, find out, or think 
Of a new, cool, refreshing, but tee-ioial drink. 

So they set to work making all manner of brews. 

With boilings and mixings, disiilhngs and stews; 

W^hich each man declared was refieshmg ,ind tasty, 

Hut His Highness pronounced ^^most disgustingly nasty**; 
'nil he vowed if his kitchen such dolts was disgraced with, 
'I’hose having no taste should have no tongues to taste with. 

So they set to again, being warned by his looks. 

'Fhey sought for prescriptions m cookery books ; 

They read up for recipes everywheie. 

Till they felt they were baffled, and sunk in despair. 

Then the Vi/ier, when all reached the end of their wits. 
Brought a small box of powders, just fresh from S< ulliti; 
But His Highness said, ** 1 will not dunk of the stiilF, 

1 have already tasted your rubbish enough.” 

But the taster declared ’twould Ambrosi.i surpass ; 

'Twas nectar that lived and fizzed fresh in the glass. 

Then the king called out 
With a regal shout— 

“ What ho! my golden goblet bring me forth. 

Come, bring it up 

Such nectar sure deserves a royal cup !” 

Then the cymbals played, and the trumpets brayed; 

And the boys, ne’er slow 
Their love to show. 

Called out, " Brorvo / 

Then the Grand Vizier, with Salaam^ drew near^ 

But His Highness, as of old. 

Would not listen or be told. 
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Bah f tell me not of sips and sops and wee, wee drops. 

Fill up the bowl 

A man can but drink till he dtops, 

III dnnk the \ihole * 

“ Bu one, sire, at a time « the usual thinj; ** 

' Dar st thou dictate to me, sir '* I am a kino: ’ 

** Permit me to explim, ere the dnnk, I yircpire - ** 

** I'll make it myself—no answer—Beware ’ 

t 

So he took the t\%elve blue papers,which he emptied in the cup; 
heeknfif aery hot and thirsty, he quukly drink it up 
But Ills Holiness s royil fue 
Made a rather sour ^rimiee, 

For the drink he found, inste id 
Of being fresh w is flit ind dead 
The courtiers ■watched his face, and saw that it foreboded 
trouble 

** Why, you said this rubbish firrcs and it doesn t even 
bubble • 

Call this sukly nonsense nice’ ' 

** hire you d not takf my advice; 

I avis just about to say. 

If } ou’d let me h ave iny wa), 
rii at the powdei in the avhite 
W ith the other should unite 

And, your Highness, I av as going to shoav you how-" 

“ Pooh ' I don t want you to shoav 
Me the aaay OI course I know 
I must mix them, and I'm going to do th at noav *' 

Then he took the twelve white papers, which he emptied in 
the cup, 

As the soda tasted nasty, he quicklj ^draiik it'tlp 

Then a momentary hush. 

As his brow avith anger loaded. 

In a fierce and sullen frown, 

He gasped out, ** Hold me down 1 *' 

With a guzzle and a«'gush 
He exploded 

Then be whizzed and he fizzed. 

And he trembled and he fluttered. 

And he spbttered and he spluttered, 
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And he stammered and he stuttered. 

And he indistinctly muttered. 

But no syllable he uttered. 

And he moaned and he groaned. 

And he turned and he twisted, 

But no second it desisted. 

It gave him pain- -besides surprise; 

It ou/ed out from both his eyes 
Ho gulped and he guggled and he gasped, 
fie kicked and he struggled as he clasped 
His sides with both his hands. 

And comy)ressed Ins gndle bands, 

For he felt he shotdd »pht in Ins fits into bits; 
Quite visibly he swelled. 

As the effervescence welled 
Up, and foamed from his lips 
Ih rivulets and drips, 

In runnels and iii rills. 

O’er his linen and his frills 
In a shower. 

Like a quart of Dublin stout, 

When the eork is driven out 
By the power 
Of the gas, when it has. 

Long pent up, been let out. 

He tried in vain to shout; 

He couldn’t speak, but only “ spout,” 

Like a water-])ipe that’s burst. So he cursed 
In the wildness of his wrath ; 

But his anger only sjiciit itself ni Irolli 
Then he threw himself with frenzy on the floor, 
And he kicked and he struggled more and moie. 


The courtiers all were troubled. 

For the more he kicked and struggled. 

All the mote he boiled and bubbled, 

And his agony redoubled; 

And they felt they would pay^in some way. 
So they knelt down, and with zest 
Set to and punched his chest 
To recover him. 

They smacked him on the back, 
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« 

With a thump and then a thwack, 

I'lll they made him blue and black 
« All over him. 

Then they rubbed, until at last 
All the cirorvescence passed ; 

And the kint*;, exhausted, said, 

** It's a wonder I’m not dead; 

But that Vizier I’ll behead.” 

'J’he Vizier wisely fled. 

And it pjrieves me much to state. 

When he heard the rojal threat, 
lie only lau^^hcd the louder. 

And ever .since that date, that mipfhty Potentate 
Has carefully abstained from drinking Scidhtz powder. 

Anon, 


A BALLAD OF THE PERIOD 

PART I 

Tiif auld wife sat at her ivied dojr 
(BuUct and c^gs and a pound of cheese), 

A thing she had frequently done before ; 

And her knitting lejioscd on her aproned knees. 


, 'I'he piper he piped on the hill-top high 
{liuUcr and eggs and a pound oj' cheese). 

Till the cow said “ 1 die,” and the goose asked Why ?** 
And the dog said nothing, but searchec^Jcir fleas. 

The fatmer he stiode through the dun farra 3 'ard 
(^Butler and rgg' and a pound of cheese); 

His last bre>v of elder hrul turned out hard -- 
The connection of w Inch with the plot one sees, 

The farmer's daughter had frank blue eyes 
{Butler and eggs and a pound of cheese) ; 

She hears the rook caw in the windy Ikies 
As she sits at her lattice and shells her peas, 
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If 

The farmer's daughter had ripe red lips 
{^Duller and and a pound of tlmse). 

If yom try to approach hei, away she skips 
Over tables and chiirs with appaienl eise. 

Ihe fanner’s daughter had soft hi own hair 
(^Biilter and and a pound o/ ilneu'f. 

And 1 mt t willi a hdlid, 1 cm t tell wlitie, 

Which miiiily consisted of lines like these, 

PA 111 If 

She sat, with her hands ncatli hei dimpled chetk' 
^Butler and eggs and a pound of thet \e), 

And spake not a woid VVhilo a J uly spe iks 
There is hope—but she didii t even snec/e 

She sat, with her hands neith hti enmson cheeks 
{Butter and egffs and a pound of c/ieeve) , 

She gave up mending her iatliei’s breeks. 

And let the cat loll in liti best chemise 

She sat, with hei hands 'nc ilh liei binning cheeks 
{Bullet and and a pound of (hti\t), 

And gi/td at the pipe i toi thiiiccn weeks , 

J hen she tollowcd him out o er the misty U is 

Her sheep follow her, as their tails did them 
{Butter and eggs and a pound oj t/iecie). 

And this song is lonsideicd i pcilect gem, 

And as to its meaning, it s wh it you pleise 

, C b Caivuufy 


THE LITtZe hatchet SIORY 

• 

Wf have an unbounded cipicity for pleising chihhen, and 
when Mrs. Caiuthers icquested us one diy to amuse her 
llijtle son while she paid a visit, we graciously consented 
Taking the child upon our knee we be^an 

'^George Washington was the gieatest ma'h that ever 
hved." 

And so, smiling, we went on 

" W^ell, one day, George's father-" 
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" George who ^ ” a<iked Clarence. ^ 

''George Washington. He was a little boy then, just 

like'you- One day his father-" 

' Whose lather^" demanded CUience, with an encourag 
ing expression of interest 

"George Washington’s tins great man we are telling 
you of. One day George W ishmgton’s fithfi gave him a 
little hatehet for a — 

" Gave who a little hatchet,” the dear child interrupted, 
With a gleam of bewitching intelhgenee. Most men would 
have got mad or betrayed signs of impatience; but we 
didn’t We know how to talk to children. So we went on* 
% George Washington Ills —" 
w^Who gave him the little hatchet?** 

' ^ His father. And his father-** 

" Whose father ? ” 

^ "George Washington’s.” 

"Oh’’ 

"Yes, George Washington. And his father told him- ^ 

" Told who ^ ” 

"Told George.” 

"Oh yes- George ” 

And we went on, just as patient and as pleasant as you 
could imagine. We took up the stoiy right where the boy 
interrupted, for we could see he was just cra/y to bear the 
end of it. We said 

" And he was told — ” 

"George told him queried Clarence. 

* " No; his father told George.” 

"Oh'” 

" Yes; told him he must be careful with the hatchet——* 

" Who must be careful ^ ” 

" Geoige must ” 

" Oh!” 

" Yes; must be careful with his hatchet—** 

" What hatchet ? " 

"Why, George's.” 

" Oh!” 

" With the hatchet, and not cut himself with it, or drop 
,It in the cistern, or leave it out in the grass all night. So 
George weat round cutting everything he could reach with 
his hatchet And at last he came to a splendid apple-tree» 
his father's fa/ourite, and cut it down, and—** , 
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« Who cut it down ? ” 

"George did.” 

"Oh!” 

"But his father came home and saw it the first thing, 
and-” 

Saw the hatchet ? '* 

" No; saw the apple-tree. And he said, ‘ VVlio has cut 
down my favourite apple-tree ^ ’ ” 

" What apple tree ^ ” 

"George's father’s And everybody saul they didn't know 

anything about it, and-” 

" Anything about what >* ” 

" The apple-tree ” 

" Oh’” 

"And George came up and heard them talking aboul# 

il-" 

" Heard who talking about it ” 

" Heard his father and the men.” 

" What were they talking about ? ” 

"About this apple tree." 

" What apple-tree '* ” 

"The favourite tree that George cut down.'* 

"George who^” 

"George Washington.” 

"Oh!" 

, "So George came up and heard them talking about’it, 
and he-” 

" What did he cut it down for ^ ” 

"Just to try his little hatchet " 

Whose little hatchet'' ” 

" Why, his own —the one his father'gave him.” 

" Gave who ? ” 

" Why, George Wasl»ngton ” 

"Oh!” 

" So George came up, and he said, * Father, 1 cannot tell 
a lie. I- 

^ " Who couldn't tell a lie ? ” 

"Why, George Washington. He said, *Fathci, I cannot 
tell a lie. It was——' ” * 

"Hisfather couldn't.” 

"Why, no; George couldn’t.” 

" Oh! ^George! Oh yes ! ” . 

‘ * It vw I cut down your apple-tree; I did 
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'^His father did ? " 

"No, no; it was George said this." 

‘ Said he cut his father ? ” 

*• No, no, no ; said hr cut down his apple-tree/* 

George’s apple-tree ? ” 

No, no; his father's." 

" Oh! " 

" lie said-" 

** Uis father said ? " 

"No, no, no; Creorge said, ^ Father, I cannot tell a lie; I 
did it with my little hatchet.’ And his father said, ^ Noble 
boy, I would rather lose a thousand trees than have you tell 
a Ue.’" 

7 George did ? " 

* " No ; his father said that.’’ 

"Said he’d rather have a thousand apple trees ?" 

" No, no, no; said he’d rather lose a thousand apple-trees 
than-’’ 

"Said he’d rather George would.?" 

" No; said he’d rather he would than have him lie.** 

" Oh ! George would rather have his father lie.?" 

We are patient, and wc love children; but if Mr.s. 
f'aruthers hadn’t come and got her prodigy at that critical 
juncture, we don't believe all Burlington could have pulled 
us out of the snarl. And as Clarence Alen^on dc Marchemont 
Carulhers pattered down the stairs we heard him telling 
his nia about a boy who had a father named George, 
ftnd he told him to cut down an apple-tree, and he said he’d 
rather tell a thousand lies than cut down one apple-tree. 

Anon. 


THE ENCHANTED SHIRT 

The King was sick. His cheek was red 
And his eye was clear and bright; 

He ate and ilrank with a kingly zest. 

And peacefully snored at night. 

But he said he was sick, and a king should know, 
And doctors came by the score. 

They did not cure him. He cut off their heads, 

‘ And sent to the schools for more. 
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At last two liEuaious doctors came. 

And one was as })oor as a lat— 

He had pissed his life in studious toil. 

And never found time to sjiow fat 

The other had never looked in a hook; 

I lis patients tfave him no trouble , 

It tl\t rotoveiecl they paid him well. 

It tluy died their hens paid double 

Together they look* d it the royal tongue, 

As the King on his coiuli itclincd , 

Tn succession they tluiiii])ed his august chest, 

. Hut no trace of disease could find. 

< 

The old sage s.iid, “You’re as ‘ound as a nut. ’* 
“ Hang him up,” loaied the King in a gde — 
In a tell knot gale of loyal ragt , 

The other leech grew a shade pale; 

But he jieiisively lubhed his sigicioii'- nose, 

And thus his picsciiptum ran 
The Ktitff will be mil if he '•laps oiu night 
In the Shirt of a Ifnppy Man 

Wide o er the realm the couiieis lodc, 

And fast their horses rni, 

And many they siw, and to many they s[)oke, 
But they found no Happy Man. 

They found poor men who would fain be iich. 
And rich wlio thought they wc*it poor. 

And men who twisted their wnsts m stays. 

And women tha shoit hose won 

• 

They saw two men by the loadside sit. 

And both bemoaned their lot; 

For one had buried hi# wile, he said. 

And the other one had not. 

At last they came to a village gate, 

A beggar lay whistling there, 

He whistfed and sang and laughed and rolled 
Od/tKe gribs in the soft J une air. 
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The weary couriers paused and looked 
At the scamp so blithe and gay; 

And one of them said, “ Heaven save you, friend 1 
You seem to be happy to-day.” 

"O yes, fair sirs,” the rascal laughed. 

And his voice rang free and glad; 

“ An idle man has so much to do 
'J'hat he never has time to be sad,” 

" This is our man,” the courier said; 

“ Our luck has led us aright. 

I will give you a hundred ducats, friend. 

For the loan of your shirt lo-night.” 

¥ 

The merry blackguard lay back on the grass, 

And laughed till his face was black ; 

** I would do it, God wot,” and he roared with the fun, 
“ But I haven’t a shirt to my back.” 

Kach day to the King the reports came in 
Of his unsuccessiiil spies. 

And the sad panorama of huiran woes 
Passed daily under his eyes. 

And he grew ashamed of his useless life. 

And his maladies hatched in gloom; 

lie opened his wmilows and lot the air 
Of the free heaven into his room. 

And out he went in the world and toiled 
In his own appointed way ; 

And the people blessed him, the laud was glad, 

And the King was well an^ gay. 

John Hay. 


MR FEZZIWIG'S BALL 

Although they had but that moment left the school behind 
them, they were now in the busy thoroughfares of a city, 
where lhadowy pa<>sengers passed and repassed, where 
shadowy carts and coaches battled for the way, and all 
the strife ‘and tumult of a real city were. .It was plain 
enough, by the dressing of the shops, that here it was 
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Christmas time agaii;i, but it wis evening, and the streets 
were hghted up * , 

The Ghost stopped it a ititim iiaiehouse door, and asked 
Scrooge if he knew 

Know it' s ud Scrooge “ W isu 11 appienticed heie'' ' 
1 hey went in At sight of an old genth miii in i Welsh 
wig, sitting behind such a*high desk tli it if he hid been two 
inches taller 'h must have knocked hi-> he id lg^lnst the 
ceiling, Seroo'ge cried, in git it f scitenu nt 

"Why, its old Fe/znvig • Bless my In irt • its fez/iwig 
ihve agiin' 

Old Fczziwig 1 lid down his pt n md Inoke I ii[> it the 
t lock, which pointed to the hoin of t von He rubbed In 
hmd->, adjusted his c ipuioiis w iistcoit, laughed ill ovti linn 
self iiom his shoes to his oigiii of hi nevolcnet, ind ealled 
out in a comfortable, oily, iieh, f it^ jo\i il voice 
" Yo ho, there ' i be iif /er * Dick * 

Sciooge s foinier self, now grown a young m in, came 
briskly in, accomjianied by his fellow ’prtnticc 

"Dick Wilkins, to be sine ' siid Siroo^c to the Ghost 
" Bless me, yes Iheie he is Hi was vii\ much attuhed 
to me, was Dick Poor Dick ' Deu, de ir • 

"Yo ho, iiiy boys’ ’ siiil hez/iwi , ‘no moit woik 
to-night Christnus h ve, J-)ick Chnstinis I htne/er’ lets 
have the shutteis up,' ciicd old 1 cz/iwig, with i shop elap 
of his hands, "before a m in cm siy ‘Jack llejbnison 

You woukill t believe how these two fellows went it it' 
They charged into the stieet with the sliiitliis one, two, 
thiee—had 'em uji m then plicis—foui, hve, siv biircd 
em and pmiieel eni—seven, eight, nine, iiid time buk 
before you could hive got to twelve, pinting like neehorses 
" Hilli-ho ’ Cl led old I e/ziwig, skipping down from the 
high desk with wondeiful igility " Cle ir away, my lads, and 
let's have lots of room here ’ Hilli-ho, Diek ’ Chirrup, 
Ebenezer'' 

Clear away ’ There was nothing they wouldn't have 
cleared away, or couldn’t have cleared away, with old 
Fe^wig looking on It was done in a minute Everything 
movable was packed off, as if it were dismissed from public 
life for evermoie, the floor was swept and watyed, the 
lamps were trunmed, fuel was heaped ufion the fire, and the 
warehouse was as snug, and dry, and as bright ^ ball-room 
as you would desire to see on a winter's night. 
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In came a fiddler with a music-book, and went up to the 
lofty desk and made an orcliestra of it, and tuned like fifty 
storaar'i-aches. In came Mrs. Fezziwipf, one vast substantial 
smile. In came the three Miss Fezziwigs, beaming and lov- 
.ible. Ill came the six }ouug folloiiers whose lieai’ts they 
broke. In came all the young men and women employed 
m the business. In c.ame the housemaid, with her cousin, 
tlie baker. In came the cook, s\ith her brother’s par¬ 
ticular friend, the nnlkman. In came the boy fmm over the 
way, who was susjKcted of not having board enough from 
his master; trying to hide hinibelf behind the girl from next 
door but one, who was proved to ha\e hail her ears pulled by 
lier mistress. In they all came, one after another; some 
shyly, some boldly, some graeidully, some awkwardly, some 
pushing, some pulling—^in they all came, anyhow and every- 
how. Away they all ^ent, twenty couples at once, hands 
half round .ind back again the other way; down the middle 
and up again; round and round in various stages of affec¬ 
tionate grouping; old top couple always turning up in the 
>vrong place j new top couple starling off again as soon as 
they got there ; all top coujdes at last, and not a bottom one 
to help them. When this result was brought about, old 
Fezziwig, clapping his li.iiids to stop the dance, cried out, ' 
** Well done!" and the fiddler plunged his hot face into a 
pot of porter, especially provided for that purpose. But 
scorning rest upon his rciippeai.nice, he instantly began 
again, though there were no dancers yet, as if the other* 
fiddler had been carried home, exhausted, on a shutter; and* 
he were a bran-new' man resolved to beat him out of sight, or 
perish. 

There were more dances, and there were forfeits, and 
more dances; and there was cake, and there ^as negus, and 
there was a great piece of cold roast, and there was a great 
piece of cold boiled, and there were mince-pies and plenty 
of beer. But the great effect of the evening came after the 
roast and boiled, w'hen the fiddler (an artful dog, mind!— 
the sort of man who knew his business better than^you or 
I could have told him) struck up ** Sir Roger de Coverli^-.** 
Then old fezziwig stood out to dance with Mrs. Fezsfiwig. 
Tp]^ couple, too; with a good stiff piece of work cut out 
for them three or four and twenty pair of partners; people 
who were u6t to be trifled with; people who mould dancef 
and had no dotion of walking. 
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But if they had been twice ab many : ah^ four times i old 
Fezziwig would have been a match for them, and so Mould 
Mrs. Fezziwig. As to her^ slie was worthy to be his partner 
in every sense of the term. If that's not high praise, tell 
me higher, and I’ll use it. A positive light appeared to 
issue from Fezziwig’s calves. They shone in every part of 
the dance like moons. ‘You couldn’t have predicted, at any 
given time, what would become of’em next. And when ohl 
Fezziwig add Mrs. Fivzivvig had gone all through the dance 
—advance and retire, liold hands with your jiartner, bow and 
curtsey, corkscrew, thrcarl tin* needle, and back’ again to 
your place—Fezziwig “cut,” cut so deftly, that he a})pcared 
to wink with his legs, and came upon his feet again without 
a stagger. 

When the clock struck eleven, this domestic b.vll broke 
up. Mr. and Mrs. Fezziwig took their stations, one on 
■ either side of the door, and shaking hands with every person 
individually as he or she went out, wished him or her a 
Merry Christmas. When everybody had retired hut the two 
'prentices, they did the same to them ; and thus the cheerful 
voices died away, and the lads were left to their beds, whu'h 
were under a counter in the back-shop. 

During the whole of this time, Scrooge had acted like 
a man out of his wits. His heiirl and soul were in the 
scene, and with his former self. He coiroborated every¬ 
thing, remembered everything, and underwent the strangest 
• agitation. It was not until now, when the bright faces of 
his former self and Dick were turned from them, that he 
remembered the Ghost, and became conscious tliat it was 
looking full upon him, while the light upon its head burnt 
very clear. 

“A small matter,'’ said the Ghost, “to make these silly 
folks so full of gratitude." 

“ Small! ’’ echoed Scrooge. 

The spirit signed to him'to listen to the two apprentices, 
who were pouring out tlieir hearts in praise of Fezziwig, and 
when he iiad dune so, said * 

mm « Why ^ Is it not ? He has spent but a few pounds of 
your mortal money; three or four, perhaps. Is that so much 
that he deserves this praise ? " " 

“ It isn’t that," said Scrooge, lieati'd by the remark, and 
speaking unconsciously like his former, not h/s latter, self, 
“ It isn't that. Spirit. He has the power to render us hr^ppy 
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or •unhappy; to make our service light or burdensome; a 
pleasure* or a toil. Say that his power lies ifi words and 
look‘d; in things so slight and insignificant that it is impos- 
siblt^ to add and count 'cm up^ what then ? The happiness 
he gives is quite as great as if it cost a fortune.’* 

He felt the Spirit’s glance, and stopped. 

“ What is the matter } ” asked tiie Ghost. 

** Nothing particular,” said Scrooge. 

** Something, 1 think ! ” the Ghost insisted. ‘ 

** No,” said Scrooge. “ No. I should like to be able to 
say a wo'rtl or two to my clerk, just now ! That's all.” 

His former self turned down the lamps as he gave utter¬ 
ance to the wish; and Scrooge and the Ghost again stood 
side by side in the open air. 

Dickens. 


A TALE OF DRURY LANE 

"rejected addresses” 

As chaos which, by heavenly doom. 

Had slept in everlasting gloom, 

Started with terror and surprise. 

When light first flashed upon her eyes: 

So London’s sons iif nightcap woke, 

In bedgown woke her dames. 

For shouts were heard 'mid fire and smoke 
And twice ten hundred voices spoke, 

“ The playhouse is in flames ! ” 

And lo! Avhere Catherine Street exl^nds, 
A fiery tale its lustre lends 
'I'o every window-pane: 

Blushes each spout iir Martlet Court, 

And Barbican, moth-eaten fort, 

And Coveiit Garden kennels sport 
A bright ensanguined stain ; 

Meux’s new brewhouse shows the light, 
llowland Hill’s chapel, and the height 
• W^here patent shot they sell: 

The Tennis Court, so fair and tall, 
PArtakes the ray, with Surgeons' Hall, 
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The Ticket Porters’ House of call. 

Old Bedl im, close by London Wall, 

Wright’s shrimp and ojstcr shop withal. 

And Richaidson’s hotel 

Nor these alone, but far and wide 
Across the lhaipes’s gleaming tide, 
lo distant fields the bli/e was borne; 

Anti daisy white and hoaiy thorn. 

In borrowed lustie steined lo shim 
The rose or red sweet Wil li im 
To those who on tlie hills around 
Beheld the fl iraes flora Diur) s mound 
As flora a lofty altii use, 

It seemed that nations did conspiie, 

To offer to the god of fiie 
Some vast stupendous saciifice ' 

The summoned firemen woke at call. 

And hied them to their stations all 
Starting from short and bioken snuore, 

Path sought his ponderous hob-iiiil’d shoes? 
But fiist his woisted hosen plied. 

Plush breeches next in ciimson dyed 
His nether bulk embi ictd, 

Then jacket thick ot led oi blue, 

Whose massy shoulder gave to view 
The badge of each lespective ciew. 

In tin or copper traced . 

Hie engines thundeiecl thiougb the street 
Fire-hook, pipe, bucket, all complete. 

And toiches glared, and clattering feet 
Along the pavement paced * 

E’en Higgmbottom now was posed. 

For sadder scene wgs ne’et disclosed ; 
Without, within, in hideous show. 

Devouring flames lesistless glow. 

And iilazing rafters downward go. 

And never halloo, "Heads below!** 

Nor notice give at all: 

The firemen terrified, are slow 
To bid the pumping torrent flow. 

For fear the roof should fall. 
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t 

Backj Robins, back ! Crump, stand aloof! 
. Whitforc^, keep near the walls ! 
Huggins, regard your own behoof. 

For, io 1 the blazing rocking roof 
Down, down in thunder falls! 


An awful pause succeeds the stroke^ 

And o’er the ruins volumed smoke. 

Rolling around its pitchy shroud, 

Concealed them from the astonished crowd. 
At length the mist awhile was cleared. 
When, lo ! amid tlie wreck uprcareil, 
(Gradual a moving head appeared. 

And Eagle firemen knew 
’Twas Joseph Muggins, name revered, 

The foreman of their crew. 

Loud shouted all in signs of woe, 

A Muggins to the rescue, ho !" 

And poured the hissing tide : 

Meanwhile the Muggins fought amain. 

And strove and struggled all in vain. 

For rallying but to fall again. 

He tottered, sunk, and died ! 

Did none attempt, before he fell. 

To succour one they loved so well ? 

Yes, Higginbottom did aspire— 
tlis fireman’s soul was all on fire— 

His brother-in-chief to save; 

But, ah ! his reckless generous ire 
Served but to share his grave I 


’Mid blazing beams and scalding streams. 
Through fire and smoke he dauntless broke 
Where Muggins broke before. 

But sulphury stench and boiling drench 
Destroying sight, o’erwhelmed him quRe • 
He sunk to rise no more. 

Still o’er his head, while Fate he braved. 
His whizzing water-pipe he waved ; . 

" W}iitford and Milford, ply your pumps, 
You^i Clutterbuck, come, stir your stumps, 
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Why are you in such doleful dumps P 
A fireman, and afraid of bumps ! 

What are they feared on ^ fools—'od rot 'cm !*’ 
Were the last words of Hig^iiibottora • 

James and Horace Smith. 


THE »AELAJ> OF THE OYSTEPMAN 

It Wris a tall yoiinf^ oystciman lived by the nvei side, 

His shop was jusl upon the bank, bis boat -was on the 
fide; 

The dau^yhter of a fiJicrraan, that was so straight and 
slim, 

laved over on the other bank, right opposite to him. 


It was the pensive oysterman that saw a lovely maid, 

Opon a moonlight evening, a sitting in the shade ; 

He saw her wave her handkeichief, as much as if to 
say, 

"I’m wide awake, young oystciman, and all the folks 
away.” 

Then up arose the oysterman, and to himself said he, 

"1 guess ril leave the skift’ at home, for fear that folks 
should see; 

1 read it in the story book, that, for takiss his dear, 
l^eander swam the Hellespont, — and 1 will swim this 
here." 


And he has leaped into the waves, and crossed the shimng 
stream, 

«ilnd he has cUinbeied up the bank, all iii the moonlight 
gleam; 

Oh, there were kisses sweet as dew, and words as soft as 
ram,— , • 

But they havp heard her father's step, and in he leaps 
again I 
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Out spoke the ancient fisherman,—“ Oh, what was that, my 
daughter ^ ” 

" Iwas nothing but a pebble, sii, I threw into the water ” 

** A tl wh it lb that, pray, tell me, lov e, that paddles off so 
fast ^ ’ 

“Its nothing but a poipoisc, sir, that s been a swimming 
p.ist" 

Out spoke the incierit fishermin, -“Now bring me my 
liarpoon • 

ril get into my fishing boit, and hx the fellow soon." 

DoiMi fell tliat pittly innocent, is (ilK a snow-white lamb, 

Flcr hiir droopt d louiid her jiillid checks, like seaweed on a 
dim 

Alas foi those two loving ones • she waked not from her 
svvound. 

And he was tiken with the ti imp, and in the waves was 
cli owned , 

But fate has metanioiphoscd them, lu pity of their woe. 

And now they keep an oystei shop foi ineniiaids down 
below. 

Olivi-r W. iloiMiss 


MOSFS’ MOTHER JN F AW 

During a religious controversy between fVter [.amb and 
some of his tuends, one of the lattei asserted that Peter 
didn t know who was the mother m I ivv ol Moses, and that 
fie coiildti t ascertain Peter offeied to bet tflht he could find 
out, and the wager was accepted Aftei searching m vain 
thioiigh the Scriptuic s, Mr Lamb concluded to go around and 
intei view Deacon f ones about itf The Dt n on is head man 
in the gas office, and in the office there are h ilf-a-dozen small 
windows, behind which sit clerks to receive money. Apply¬ 
ing at one of these, Mr Lamb said 
“ Is Deacon Jones in " 

“ What*s your business ^" 

“ Why, I want to f nd out the name of Moses’-** 

Don’t khuw anything about it Look m the directory; ** 
and the clerk slammed the window shut. 
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Then Peter went to the next window and said: 

“ 1 want to see Mr Jones a minute.” 

“ What for ? ” 

I want to see if he knows Moses’- ** 

** Moses who ? ” 

'* Why, Moses, the Bible Moses -if lie knows—;—" 

Patri.irehs don’t ttelonjj in this ilejiartnient. Aj>ply 
across 11 ' ‘■Lreet at tlic Christian Association Rooms;” and 
then Ih'* closed the window. 

At th ofxt window Mr. Lamb said: 

I want to see Deacon Jones a miniite in reference to a 
iiialter about Mose.'’ ” 

“ ant to p-iy ins ^.is bill '* What’s the Iasi niime ' ” 

‘ <*)li no, 1 iiie.in the first Moses, the oricriii.il one.” 

*' Anytliiiifr the matter with his meter ?” 

“ You don’t understand me. I refer to the Hebrew 
prophet. I want to see-' 

“ Well, you can’t see him here. This is the f^as-oflice. 
Try next door.” 

At the adjoiiiincf window Mr. Lanih said : 

** Look here! 1 want to see Deacon Jones a minute 
about the pr<»phet Moses, anti 1 wish you’d tell him so.” 

“No, I won't,” replied the clerk. “He’s too busy to be 
bothered with anythiiii* of that kintl.” 

** But I must see him,” said Peter. “ I insist on seeinaf 
him. The fact of the nnatler is, I've got a bet about 
Moses’-” 

" Don’t make any difi’erence what you’ve got; you can't 
see him.” 

“ But I will. I want you to go and tell him I'm here, and 
that I wish for some information respecting Moses. Pll have 
you discharged if you don’t go.” 

“ Don’t care if you want to see him about all tlie cliildren 
of Israel, and the Pharaohs and Nebuehadnezzars. I tell you 
you can’t. That settles it. * Turn off your gas and quit.” 

Then Peter resolved to give up the deacon and try 
the Rev. Dr. Dox. When he called at the parsonage, the 
9octor came down into the parlour. Because of the Doctor's 
deafness there was a little misunderstanding, when Peter 
'said: 

“ I caUed, Doctor, to ascertain if you could t^ll me who 
was the mother-in-law of Moses.” 

" Well, really,” said the Doctor, there isn'f much prpfer- 
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ence.. Some like one kind of roses and some like another. 

A very g(Jod variety of the pink rose is the Duke of 
Camb?i(' re ; grows large, bears early, and has very fine 
perfuiiK. Hercules is also excellent, but you must 

manure it well and water it often.” 

** I didn't ask about roies, but Mases, You make a mis¬ 
take,” shouted Peter. • 

“ Oh, of course ! by all means. 'J’rairi them up to a stake 
if you want to. The wind don't blow them abodt so, and 
they send out more shoots.” 

“ You misuntlerstand me,” yelled Mr. Lamb. " I askcsl 
about Moses, not roses. 1 want to know who was the 
mother m law of Moses.” 

" Oil, yes; certainly. Excuse me; I thought you were 
inquiring about roses. The law of Moses was the foundation 
of the religion of the .Tews. Yon c;in find it in full in the 
Pentateuch. It is admirable \ery admirable—for the pur¬ 
pose for which it was ordained. We, of course, have outlived 
that disjiensation, but it still contains many things that arc 
useful to us, jis, for instance, the-” 

“ Was Moses married } " shrieked Mr. Lamb. 

" Married } Oh, yes ; the name of his father in-law, yoii 
know, was Jethro, and-” 

“ Who was liis wife ? ” 

“ Why, slie was the daughter of Jethro, of course. I said 
Jethro was his father-in law.” 

“ No; Jethro’s wife, I mean. I want to know to settle 
a bet.” 

No, that wasn't her name. ‘ Bet' is a corruption of 
FJi/abeth, and that name, 1 believe, is not found in the Old 
Testament. I don’t remember w'hat the nam^ of Moses' 
wife was.” 

" 1 nant to know what was the name of the mother-in-law 
of Moses, to settle a bet.” 

Young man,” said the old Doctor sternly, ''you are ■ 
trifling with a serious subject. What do you mean by want¬ 
ing Moses to settle a bet ? ” 

Then Mr. Lamb rolled up a sheet of music that lay ovF^ 
the piano, and, putting it to the doctor's ear, he shouted: 

" 1 made-^a—bet—that—I—could—find—out—what— 
the—name—i-of Moses'-i.-mother-in-law—was. Can—you— 

, 4tell—me.!*’* 

"The Biblb don't say,” responded the Doctor; "end 
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unless you can get a spirituab%t to put you in communication 
with Moses, 1 guess you will lose ” 

Then Peter went around and handed over the slakes 
Hereafter he will gamble on othei than Bihhc il games 

Max Adfilr. 


THK AGFD PIIOJ MAN 

Ov the Ihit, C anal, it was, 

All on a sumniei s day, 

1 sailed forth with my parents 
I ar away to Albiuy 


From out the clouds at noon tint day 
I heit came a dreadful storm. 

That piled the billons high about, 
And filled us with alaim 


A mail cime rushing fiom a hniise, 
Sa 3 ing, " Snub up jour boat I pray ! 
Snub up your boat, snub up, al is • 

Snub up while yet you may ” 


Our ciptain cast one gl uuc .istcrn, 
i hen forward gl inci fl lie, 

And Slid, * M> wife and Iiitie ones 
1 nc\er more shall cc • 


Saul Dollinger the pilot man, 

In noble words, but few— 

“ 1 t ar uol, but lean on Dollinger, 
And he will fetch you through " 


The boat drove on, the frightened mule 
Tore through the rain and wind,, 
And bravely still in danger's post, 

The whip-boy strode behind. , 
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^"Come 'board, come ’board,” the captain cried, 

** Nor tempt so wild a sloi m, ” 

(But btill the raging mules advanced. 

And still the boy strode on 

Then said the captain to us all, 

Alas, 'tis plain to me, 

1 he gieater danger is not there. 

But here upon the sea 

So let us strive, while life umains, 

I o save all souls on bo iid. 

And then if die at last we must, 

I et . I cannot spt ik the word ’ ” 

Said Oollingei the pilot man, 

J ow’ring above the crew, 

"hear not, but trust iii Dolhnger, 

And he will fetch 3011 thiouoh ” 

" 1 ow bridge' low bridge ’ ” all heads went down, 
1 he labouring bark sped on , 

\ inill we passed, we passed a ehuich, 

Hamlets, and htlds ot corn. 

And all the world came out to see, 

Vnd chased along the shoit, 

(iMiig, " Mas, ills, the sheeted ram, 

I he winil, the tempt st s loir ' 

A1 is, Ihe g ill ml ship and crew, 

( an nothimr help them rnt»rr '* 

And from our defk sid tyes looked out 
Acioss the stoiniy scene 
1 he tossing w ike of billows aft, 
the bending foicsts green, 

The elnckens shelteied under carts, 

In l^e of bam the cows. 

The skurrymg swiAe with straw m mouth. 

The wild spra^ from our bows ' 
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"She balances? 

She wavers! 

Notv let her go about! 

If she misses stays and broaches to 
We’re[then witJi a shout,] 

" Huray! huray! 

Avast ’ belay • 
l ake in more sail • 

Loid, what a gale ! 

IIuj ooy, haul taut on the hind mule’s tail!" 

"Ho! lighten ship? ho! man the pump! 

Ho, hostler, heave the lead ! 

A quarter-three !—’tis shoaling fast! 

'I'hree feet large !—t-h-r-e-e feet!— 

Three feet scant!" 1 cried in fright, 

" Oh, is there no retreat ? ” 

Said Dollinger the pilot man, 

As on the vessel flew, 

" Fear not, but trust in Dollinger, 

And he will fetch you through." 

A panic struck the bravest hearts, 

The boldest cheek turned pale; 

Fur plain to all, this shoaling said 
A leak had burst the ditch’s bed I 
And, straight as bolt from crossbow sped, 
Our^sJiip swept on, with shoaling lead. 

Before the fearful gale ! 

“Sever the tow-line ! Cri])ple the mules !” 
Too late ! . . . . 'J'here comes a shock I 


Another length, and the fated craft 
Would have swum in the saving lock 1 

Then gathered together the shipwrecked crew 
And took one last embrace, ^ 

While sorrowful tears from despairing eyes 
Ran down each hopeless face; 
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And some did think of their little ones 
Whom they never more mij^ht see. 

And others of waiting wives at home, 

And mothers that grieved would be. 


But ot ill the children of misery there 
On that poor sinking frame. 

But one spake words ot hope and faith, 
And I woisliipped is they came 
Said Dollinger the pilot man— 

(O brave heart stiong and true •)— 

" 1 1 ir not, but trust in Dollinger, 
hor he will letth you through * 


I o ’ sc irce the words have passed Ins lips 
1 he d luntless prophet say th, 

When every soul about him setlh 
A wonder crown his fiith ' 


And count ye all, both gieat uid small, 
As numbered with the deul > 

L oi m inner for forty year, 

On 1 lie, boy and man, 

1 nevei yet s iw such a storm. 

Or one I with it began l 


So overboard x keg of nails 
Vnd anvils three we threw, 

I ikt wise four bales of gunny sacks, 
T wo hundred pounds of glue, 

1 wo sacks of corn, foui ditto wheat, 
A box of hooks, a cow, 

A violin, I ord Byron t> woiks, 

A lip saw and a sow 


A curve ’ a curve * the dangers grew! 

" Dabbord ’ —stabbord •—s-t-e-a d-y *—so 
Har(i-a-portf Dol'—hellum-a-lee ’ 

Haw the head mule '—^the aft one gee! 
Luff*—bring her to the wind *'* 
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For straight a farmer brought a plank^ 
(Mysteriously inspired)— 

And laying it unto the ship, 

In silent awe retired. 

Then every sufferer stood amassed 
That pilot man before; 

A moment stood« Then wondering lurneil; 

Atnl speechless walked ashore. 

' Mahk Twain. 


MOTHERHOOD 

She laid it where the sunbeams fall 
Unscanned upon the broken wall, 

Without a tear, without a groan. 

She laid it near a mighty stone. 

Which some rude swain had haply cast 
Thither in sport long ages past. 

And time with mosses had o’erlaid 
And fenced with many a tall grass blade. 

And all about bid roses bloom 
And violets shed their soft perfume. 

There in its cool and quiet bed 
She set her burden down and fled ; 

Nor flung,' ail eager to escape. 

One glance upon the perfect shape 
That lay, still warm and fresh and fair. 

But motionless and soundless there. 

No human eye had marked her {)ass 
Across the linden-shadowed grass 
Ere yet the minster clock chimed seven. 

Only the innocent birds of heaven— 

The magpie and the rook whose nest 
Swings as the elm-tree waves his crest— 

And the lithe cricket and the boar, 

And huge-limbed hound that guards the door. 
Looked on when, as a summer wind 
That, passing, leaves no trace behind; 

All unapparelled, barefoot all, * 

She ran to that old ruined wall, . 
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1 o leave*^upon the chill clank earili 
(Fnr, ah ! she ^lever knew its worth !) 

'Aiicl licuilock rank and fern and ling, 

And dews of night, th.it pwcioiis thing! 

And there it niighl have lain forlorn, 

1 rom mom e\c from e\e to morn 
But lhal, hy ‘ome wiM iiiipnBe led, 
llie nuiUiti, tie •■ho Inim-d .ind fled, 

(tilt moment stood ert it and high ; 

'J hen poured into the silent sky 
A cry so jubikint, so sti.inge, 

'1 hat Alice as she strove to lange 
Her rebel ringlets at her glass — 

Sprang up and gazed acioss the grass; 

Shook liaok those enils so laii to see, 

( lapjied her solt liands in childish glee; 

And slinekcd—her sweet face all aglow. 

Her \ery limbs with rapture shaking— 

“ My hen has laid an egg, I know, 

And only hear the noise she’s making.” 

C. S. CIalvfrlev. 


THE SWAIdtnVEH FROG 

Barnfs the jiedagogiie is a wortliy man who h is seen trouble. 
Piei'isely wJiat was the nature of the aflhetions which Iiad 
filled his face with fiiirows and given liim the air of one who 
has been overburdened' with soirows, was iiot^evealed until 
Mr Kejser told the stoi\ one e\ening at the gioc*ery store. 
Whetliei Ills n.niatne is •■tiull^ tiue oi not is uncertain. 
'Ihere is a ban* possibility that Mi Keyser may have ex- 
aggerated grossly a \eiy simple fact 

"Nobody <‘\er knew how it got in there,” said Mr. 
Ke}ser, clasping his h.inds o\er his knee, and spitting into 
the stove, "borne thought li.irnes must 've swallowed a 
tadpole while drinking out ol a sfiring, and it subsequently 
grew inside kini, while others allowed that maybe he'd acei- 
denlally eaten frogs’ eggs some time and they'd hatched 
out. But, anjivay, lie had that frog down there inside of 
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him settled and permanent, and perfeotly^satisfied vnth being 
in out of the ram It used to woiry Blines mor^ n a'little, 
and he tried vaiioiis thin<,s to get I'M of it 'Phe iloctois 
they give him sickening stuff, ind ovei and over ag’in 
emptied him , and llieii tliej d hold him by tlie heels and 
shake him over a bisin, and thty'd bait a hook with a fly 
and hsh down his thioat hoiii attei houi, but th it fiog was 
too inU 1 ’■ent lie iievti even giie them a nibble, and 
when d tiy to fetch him with in emetic, he’d dig his 
cliw'* o Barnes s membranes and hold on until the stoirn 
was over 

Not that Baines mindtd liie fioq nitiely being m there 
it he'd only a kept quiet But he was too vocifeious—th it s 
what Barnes said to me A taciturn frog he wouldii t hive 
cued about so much But how would you like to have one 
down inside of you there a w hooping every now and then m 
the most ridiculous mannei ^ M lybe, for instance, Blines’d 
be out taking tea with a liiend, and just when eveiybody 
else was quiet it 'd suddenly occur to his hog to tune up, 
and the nest minute you'd hen something go Mllo-o-o-ood- 
a noun ' Bio oo oo ood a noun > two or thiee times, ap- 
paiently undci the table I hen the tolks would \sk if there 
was an aqiiiimm in the house, or if the man had a hog pond 
in the cellar and Banes’d get as red as hic and jump up 
and go home. 

^‘And otten when he’d be setting in church peihaps in 
the most solemn put of the seimon, he d ted sometlimgi 
give two or tlnce quick kinder jeiks undei liis vest, and 
piesentl) that reptile would bawl right out m the meeting, 

* Bloo oo oo ood a noun ' Bloo oo oo-ood a nou on oiin ’ and 
keep it up until the sexton would come along and lun out 
two oi tlnce boys toi piofamng the sanctuii\ And at 
la^t he’d hx it on poor old Barnes, and then tell him if he 
wanted topiictise venliiloquism he’d better wait till aftei 
church And then the tro_g cl give six oi seven moie holleis, 
so that the muiistei would stop ind look it Banes, ancl 
Baines 'd get up and skip clown the aisle and go home 
^ furious about it * 

“It had a deep voice for an ordinaiy hog betwixt a 
French hoin and a bark mill And Mis Bajms told me 
herself that often, when John *d get comfoiHhly flxecl m 
bed and was just dropping off into* a nap, the hog 'd think 
' it was a convenient time tor some mu^ic, and after hopping • 
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about a bit, it'd all at once grind out three or four awful 
‘ Bloo-oo-ood-a-nouns,’ and wake Mrs. Barnes and the baby, 
and start things up generally all around the house. And— 
wou*'* you believe it ?—if that frog fell maybe a little frisky, 
or p'r'aps had some tune running through its head, it'd keep 
on that way for hours. It worried Barnes. 

“ 1 diinno whether it was that that killed his wife or not; 
but anyhow, when she died Barnes wanted to marry again, 
and he went for a while to see Miss Flickers, who lives out 
yer on the river road, you know. He. courted her pretty 
steady for a while, and we all thought there was goin* to 
be a consolidation. But she was telling my wife that one 
evening Barnes had just taken hold of her hand and told 
her he loved iier, when all of a sudden something said, 

‘ Bloo-oo-oo-ood a-nou-ou oun !' 

“^What on earth’s that.^’ asked Miss Flickers, looking 
sorter scared. 

' I dunno,' said Barnes; ‘ it sounds like somebody 
making a noise in the cellar.' Lied, of course, for he knew 
mighty well what it was. 

'Pears to mc’s if it was under the sofi,' says she. 

Maybe it wasn’t an) thing, after all,’ says Barnes, when 
just then the frog, he feels like rum ing up the scales again, 
and he yells out, ‘ Bloo-oo-ood-a-nou-ou-oun !' 

* Upon my w'ord,' says Miss Flickers, * I believe you’ve 
got-a frog in your pocket, Mr. Barnes; now, haven’t 
-'you f' 

*^Then he gels dow^ii on his knees and owns up to the 
iVulh, and swears he'll do his best to gel rid of tlic frog; and 
all the lime he is talking the Irog js singing exercises and 
scales and oratoiios inside of him, and w-orse than ever, too, 
because Barnes dr.ink a good deal of ice-wal?^ that day, and 
it made the frog hoarse —ketched cold, yOn know. 

'^But Miss Flickers, she refused him—said she might Ve 
loved him, only she couldn’t ma-ry any man that had con¬ 
tinual music in his interior. 

" So Barnes, he was the most di.sgustcd man you ever 
saw. Perfectly sick about it. And one day he was lying 
on the bed gajiing, and that frog unexpectedly made up 
its mind to come up to ask Barnes to eat more carefully, 
maybe, andrit jumped out on the counterpane. After look¬ 
ing about a bit it came up and tried three or four times to 
hop back, but he kept bis mouth shut, and killed the frog ^ 
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with the back of a haii brush Ever since then he runs his 
drinking-water through a strainer^ and he liates frogs worse 
than you and me hate poison Now, thatS the lionesttiuth 
about Barnes, you ask him if it am t *' 

M\v Aoi<Lii,tt 


Y/VWCOB STRAUSS 

I HAJ von funny leedle pov, 

Vot gomes sc bust to mine knee ; 

Der queerest schap, der c i catest rogue. 
As efei >ou dit see 


He runs, und schumps, und schmashes dings 
In all 1) irts of der house, 

But vot oft dot he V IS mine son. 

Mine leedle Yawcob Strauss 


He get der measles und der niumbs, 
Und eferydmg dot s oudt, 

He sbills mine glass ot lager bier. 
Pools sohnufi' iiido mine kraut 


He fills mine pipe mit Limburg dieese, 
Dot vas der roughest chouse 
1 d d ikc dot vrom no oder poy 
But leedle Yawcob Strauss 


He dakes der milk-ban for a dlirum, 
Und cuts miife cane in dwo, 

To make der schticks to beat it mit,— 
Mine gracious, dot vos drue' 


I dinks mine hed was schplit abart, * 
He kicks oup sooch a tpuse • 

But never mmd, der poys vas few 
lake dot young Yawcob Strauss • 
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He,asks me questions^ sooch as dese 
Who baints mine nose so red ? 

Who vas it cuts dot schmoodth blace oudt 
Vrom dcr liair ubon mine hed ? 

Und vlicre der plaze goes vrom der lamp 
Vcne’er der glim I douse. 

How gon I all dose dings cggsblain 
"io dot schinall Yawcob Strauss? 

1 ‘tuncdimes dink 1 ':ehall oo \ild 
Mit sooeli a giay-y poy, 

I ljul vi>di vonei" more I <‘oiild liai'resi^ 

Und beareful dimes enshoy : 

But ven he vash asleep in j)cd, 

So guiet as a mouse, 

I prays der I^ord, " Dake anyding. 

But leaf dot Yawcob Strauss.” 

CllAKLES F. ADAM><t« 


THE SANDWICHES 
(^From *^Fulh/ and Fresh Air*’) 

I HAD put up my rod, adjusted my gear, and was about to* 
make a preliminary cast, when a fislicrmaii in browui tweeds, 
and with a wdile-awake air about him, sainiti'M^d towards me. 
“ Doing any good ?” be asketl. 

“ Doing myself good,” I answ'erc<l evasively ; but he would 
not be put off witli this. 

Killed anything ? ” 

1 had not, as a matter of fact, taken life to-day ; not even 
a wasp had fallen to me. 

1 said, rather cleverly: Have you ? ” 

** A tidy fifih or two. Try a small * March Brown/ You 
will find they fancy it.” » 

He gave me some flies, and was very sportsmanlike and 

S leasaiit. He said : Most annoying thing in the world. 1 
ave Ipst my lunch. It consisted of a neat packet of sand* 
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wiches. If ypu see any such packet, you will greatly*oblige 
me by shouting down stream." ' 

I promised to do so should Fortune throw his sandwiches 
in my way. I gave him the leg of a fowl and some salt in a 
piece of paper, just to keep the wolf from the tloor; and so 
we parted under mutual obligations. 1 was determined to 
find the man’s sandwiches if I could. I liked the idea of 
finding |heni. I jnctlired his glad smile on seeing the 
treasured and lost refreshment once again. My fishing, there¬ 
fore, lacked finish and deailliness. I killed three trout, but 
the ** March Urowii ” had really more to do with it than I. 
And then, by everything that was lucky, I actually came upon 
the sandwiclie.s, lying on the top of a liigh bank above the 
river ! They were in a neat white parcel, as foretold. I 
caught them up and hurried away down stream tO' rejoin 
their owner. 1 .shouted, and even yelled, in my anxiety, but 
could get no response. I spent half-an-hour waking - the 
echoes, and finally arrived at a spot miles below where I 
originally met the man. To hunt farther after him appeared 
useless. It was very disappointing. I looked at the sand¬ 
wiches. They were made of bam. The expert must have 
been pa.ssionately fond of mustard. Now it chanced that my 
own lunch had been comparatively light, after the fowl’s leg 
• already mentioned was subtracted therefrom. It appeared 
not particularly immoral, under the circumstances, to send 
these poor lost waifs after the meal I had already made.. So 
I ate the sandwiches, mustard and all, and felt the better for 
them. I then went up stream once more, fishing with very 
reasonable success. 

1 pushed rapidly forward, and at length came upon yet 
another angler. He was a stiff, solid,little j)erson, with a red 
complexion and white moustache. He had a severe frown 
on his face when I met him, and seemed exercised and 
wretched about some private concern. 

“ Any sport } ” I inquired heartily. 

“Sport be hanged," he said; “I've lo.st my lunch." 

Now this is a most extraordinary coincidence. Here are 
' threje fishermen met about the same stream, and two out of 
the three have lost their lunches. 

“ You amaze me," I said. * 

“ Ham sandwiches," he contin^ied; " 1 p»t them down 
on the bank fur half a second and they vanish." * 

I said: “ My dear sir, this is rciiforkable. You are the 
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second iftw who nas ao$c a ^lacicer oi nam sa^wicnta op tne 
Moor to-day, ‘By the greatest good luck I haver alre^y 
found on ■ lunch that bel6nged to a man down stream; and 
if Providence will allow df niy rescuing yours also I shall 
be indeed delighted.” 

^ He said: “You may have found mine: let me see 
them.” 

This was an aM'kward turn for affairs to take, tjie more so 
because his suggestion came as a painful surprise. 

1 said: “ No, no; 1 am confiflent they belonged to a man 
down stream. He had plastered them with mustard ; you 
wouldn't have liked them.” 

‘^They rve/e mine," he declared positively. “My taste 
for mustard is peculiar. You must have taken them when f 
was under the bank getting some water. Lucky we met. 
Where are they ? I want them badly.” 

I said : “ 1 will not tell you a falsehood. The simple 
fact is that 1 have eaten them. I would not have done such 
a thing for fifty pounds if 1 had known. I hdliestly thought 
they belonged to a man dow’n stream.” 

I never saw anybody get so angry in such a «hort 4:ime 
as that angler did then. He actually damned the man down , 
stream ; he said he did not believe in him ; he turned all the 
colours of a fine sunset, and asked me how 1 dared to eat 
another person's lunch, and what business 1 had to do it. 

. 1 said: 1 did not regard the matter as business at aU. 

It was a pleasure to me to eat them. 

He used an expression that bhstered the summer foliage 
within a radius of twenty yards. 

He asked: “And what am 1 going to do, 1 should like 
to know ? ” , 

1 felt I could tell him the answer to that^ It was a 
straightforward question only admitting of one reply. 

1 said : “ Go without, I should be afraid.” 

He was extremely rude. He told me 1 had committed 
a deliberate act of theit;, and that he would summon me 
for two pins. 1 said that misery of this kind was merely 
transitory, and must be borne with fortitude. I advised him- 
to grub about on the Moor for whortleberries, or, failing them, 
to chew yoiing grass or eat clay, a thing which sarage races 
do in similar difficulties* I offered him a cigar. 

1 said; Cheer up; there is yet another packet of juicy, 
good sandwiches kncAeking about somewhere.” 
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»,Thereypplf/iosl 1 ^‘g^ atl ,^seti^Tance'of hyman digpi^ and 
iclf-ron^ol, he »pl|imly’ told me go t& the * 

I was shocked and nain^d; I ^ould scarcely believe my* 
ears. ■ • * 

I said : ** I shan’t hurry for you.” * 

He answered< Leave me, young man, or I shall forget 
myself.” I told him that, to my mind, he had already dotie 
so. I got up on to a'granite boulder where he could not 
rebch me* or offer violence, and pointed out his faults to 
him. 

I said : ** I have eaten your sandwiches and I regret it; 
but such an accident might have happened to anybody. 
How was I to know they Avere yours ? You should not leave 
things about in a lonely place like this. I blame you for 
losing your sandwiches, not myself; and I blame you for 
losing your temper. I deeply deplore my part in the affair, 
but consider an apology is quite as much due to me from 
you, as from me to you. The man who can send a fellow- 
creature to the devil, upon the paltry pretext of having 
eaten a ham sandwich in error, is much to be pitied. Good 
afternoon.” 

f left him lashing the water and tearing his way through 
brambles by the river’s brink. He was in no condition to 
fish, and not fit society for man or beast. 1 felt candidly 
sorry for him, bnt tru.sted I should never see him more. It 
would not much surprise me to hear that he has committed 
suicide. And all because I have eaten his lunch. 

Eden Phillpotts. 

By kind ptrmtision of the Author^ and 
of Messrs, Hurst A Blackett. 


SKATING EXPERIENCES . 

*'Now/* said Wardle, *^^what say you to an hour on the 
ice ? We shall have plenty of time." 

** Capital! ” said Mr. Benjamin Allen. 

** Prime ! ” ejaculated Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

“ You'fekate, of course, Winkle ?" said Wardlfe. 

'*Ye-yes; oh yes!” replied Mm Winkle. ♦ “I—I—am 
rather out of practice.” 
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"Oh, do skate, Mr. Winkle'" said Arabella. "I like to 
see it GO much." 

" Oh, it is so graceful! ” said another young lady. 

A ^hird young lady said it was elegant, and a fourth 
exprei. .ed her opinion that it was "swan-like.” 

I should be very ha}>py. I’m sure,” said Mr. Winkle, 
reddening; " but I have no skates.’’ 

This objection was at once overruled. Trundle had a 
couple of pairs, and the fat boy announced that there 
were half-a-dozen more downstairs; whereat Mr. Winkle 
expressed exquisite delight, ami looked exquisitely uncom¬ 
fortable. 

Old Wardle led the way to a pretty large sheet of ice. 
Mr. Bob Sawyer adjusted his skates with a dexterity which 
to Mr. Winkle was perfectly marvellous, and described 
circles with his left leg, and cut figures of eight, and in¬ 
scribed upon tile ice, without once stopping for breath, a 
great many other pleasant and astonishing devices, to the 
excessive satisfaction of Mr. Pickwick, Mr. Tupman, and the 
ladies, which reached a pitch of positive enthusiasm when 
old Wardle and Benjamin Allen, assisted by the aforesaid 
Bob Sawyer, performed some mystic evolutions which they 
called a reel. 

All this time Mr. Winkle, witli his face and hands blue 
with the cold, had been forcing a gimlet into the soles of 
his feet, and putting his skates on with the points behind, 
and getting the straps into a very complicated and entangled 
state, with the assistance of Mr. Snodgrass, who knew rather 
less about skates than a Hindoo At length, however, with 
the assistance of Mr. Weller, the unfortunate skates were 
firmly screwed and buckled on, and Mr. Winkle was raised 
to Ins feet 

"Now then, sir,” said Sam in an encoura^ng tone; "off 
with you, and show ’em how to do it! ” 

"Stop, Sam, stop!” said Mr. Winkle, trembling violently 
and clutching hold of Sam’s arm's with the grasp of a 
drowning man. “ How slippery it is, Sam! ” 

"Not an uncommon thing upon ice, sir,” replied Mr. 
Weller. " Hold up, sir!" 

This last observation of Mr. Weller’s bore reference to 
a demonstration Mr. Winkle made at the instant, of a frantic 
desire to thro\t’ his feet in the air and dash the back of his 
^head on the ice. 
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"These—these—are very awkward skates, ain't they, 
Sam ? " inquired Mr. Winkle, staggering. ' 

"I'm afeerd there’s a orkard gen’l'm'n in ’em, air,” re¬ 
plied Sam. 

" Now, Winkle," cried Mr. Pickwick, quite unconscious 
that there was anything the matter. " Come! the ladies 
arc all anxiety.” , 

"Yejf, yes,” replied Mr. Winkle, with a ghastly smile. 
" I’m coming.” 

"Just aguiii’ to begin,” s.iid Sam, endeavouring to dis- 
engage himself. "Now, sir, *tart off ! ” 

"Stop an instant, Sam,” gasped Mr. Winkle, clinging 
most aflPectionately to Mr. Weller " I find I’ve got a couple 
of coats at home that I don’t vrant, Sam. You may have 
them, Sam." 

"Thank’ce, sir,’’ replied Mr. Weller. 

"Never mind touching your hat, Sam,” said Mr. Winkle 
hastily. "You needn’t take your hand away to do that. 
I meant to have given you five shillings this morning for 
a Christmas box, Sam. I’ll give it to you this afternoon, 
Sam.” 

"You’re very good, sir,” replied Mi. Weller 

"Just hold me at first, Sam, will you^” said Mr. Winkle. 
"There—that's right. I shall soon get in tlie way of it, 
Sam. Not too fast, Sam—not too fast ” 

Mr. W inkle, stoojiing forward, with his bod) half doubled 
up, was being assisted over the ice by Mr. Weller in a very 
singular and unswau-like manner, when Mr. Pickwick most 
innoeentlv shouted from the opposite bank : 

" Sam*’” 

Sir.?” 

"Here. I want you.” 

"Let go, sir,” said Sini " Don t yon hear Mr. Pickwick 
calling.'* Let go, sir.” 

With a violent effort JVIr. Weller disengaged himself from 
the grasp of the agonised Pickwickian, and in so doing ad¬ 
ministered a considerable impetus to the unhappy Mr. W’^inkle. 
With an accuracy which no degree of dext» rity of practice 
could have insured, that unfoitunate gentleman bore swiftly 
down into the centre of the reel at the very .moment when 
Mr, Bob Sawyer was jierfornnng a flourish gf unparalleled 
beauty. Mr. Winkle struck wildfy against him, and with a 
loud crash they both fell heavily down. Mf* Pickwick ranP 
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to the spot. Bob Sawyer had risen to his feet, but Mr. 
Winl^e was far too wise to do anything of the kind, in 
skatesi He was seated on the ice, making spasmodic efforts 
to rmile; but anguish was depicted on every lineament of 
his iountenance. 

Mr. Pickwick beckoned to Mr. Weller, and said in a 
stern voice: 

Take his skates off.” 

“ No; but really I had scarcely begun! ” remonstrated 
Mr. Winkle. 

“Take his skates off," repeated Mr. Pickwick firmly. 

The command was not to be resisted. Mr. Winkle 
allowed Sam to obey it in silence. 

“Lift him up," said Mr. Pickwick. 

Sam assisted him to rise. 

Mr. Pickwick retired a few paces apart from the by¬ 
standers, and, beckoning his friend to approach, fixed a 
searching look upon him, and uttered in a low, but distinct 
and emphatic tone, these remarkable words: 

“ You’re an imj)ostor, sir! ” 

A what ? " said Mr, Winkle, starting. 

“I will speak plainer, if you wish it. An impostor, 
sir!" 

With those words Mr. Pickwick turned slowly on his 
heel and rejoined his friends. 

“Sliding looks a nice warm exercise, doesn’t it?” he 
inquired of Wardle, when that gentleman was thoroughly 
out of breath, by reason of the indefatigable manner in 
^'hich he had converted his legs into a pair of compasses 
anil drawn complicaled problems on the ice. 

“Ah, it does indeed!” replied Wardle. “Do you 
slide ? ” ^ 

“I used to do so, oil the gutters, when I was a boy,” 
replied Mr. Pickwick. 

“Try it now,” said Wardle. 

, “Oh, do, please, Mr. Pickwick !" cried all the ladies. 

“ I should be very haf)[)y to afford you any amusement," 
replied Mr. Pickwii:k, “but [ haven’t done such a thing 
these thirty years.” 

** Pooh ! pooh ! nonsense !" saitl Wardle, dragging off 
his skates with the impetuosity which characterised all 
his proceedings. “Here, I’ll keep you company—come 
along! ” And away went the good-tempered pld fellow 
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down the slide with a rapidity which came very close upon 
Mr. Weller, and beat the fat boy all to nothing. 

Mr. Pickwick paused, consult red, pulled off his gloves 
and put them in his hat; took two or three short runs, 
baulked hnuself as often, and at last took another run, 
and went slowl}^ and gravely down the slide, with his feet 
about a jard and a quarter apait, amidst the gratified shouts 
of all the ^pf ctatois 

The sjiort was at its height, the sliding was at the 
quickest, the laughter was at the loudest, when a sharp 
smart ciack was hcaril. Jhtre was a quick rush towards 
the bank, a wild scream from the ladies, and a shout from 
Mr. I'upman. A large mass of ice disappeared • the water 
bubbled up over it ? Mr. Pickwick’s hat, gloves, and hand¬ 
kerchief were floating on the surface, and this was all of 
Mr. Pickwick that anybody could see. 

Dismay and angMiiish were depicteel on every counte¬ 
nance ; the males turned pale and the females fainted. 
Mr. Snodgrass and Mr. Winkle grasped each other by the 
hand, anti gazed at the spot where their leatler had gone 
down with frenzied eagerness; while Mr. Tupraan, by way 
of rendering the promptest assistaiu«, and at the same time 
conveying to any persons who might be within ht'anng the 
clearest possible notion of the t'atastrojihe, ran off across 
the country at his utmost speetl, sci earning " Fire ’ ” with 
all his might. 

It was at this moment that a face, head, and shoulders 
emerged from beneath the water, and disclosed the features 
and spectacles of Mr. Pii*kwick. 

Keep yourself up for an instant—for only one instant! ” 
bawled Mr. Snodgrass 

“Yes, do, let lue imploie you -for my sake!*' roared 
Mr. Winkle, deeply affected. 

The gbjuration was rather unnecessary, the probability 
being thkt if Mr. Pickwidk had declined to keep himself 
up for anybody else’s sake, it would have occurred to him 
that he might as well do so for his own. 

, “ Do you feel the bottom there, old fellow ?" said 

Wardle. 

“Yes, certainly," replied Mr, Pickwick, 'wringing the 
water ftom his head and face and gasping foi^ breath. “ 1 
fell upon my back. 1 couldn't get on my feet at first." 

The day upon so much of Mr. Pickwick's coat as was 
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yet visible bore testimony to the accuracy of this statement; 
and as the fears of the spectators were stilf further relieved 
by the fat boy's suddenly recollecting that the water was 
nowl 're more than five feet deep, prodigies of valour 
were performed to get him out. After a Vast quantity of 
splashing and cracking and struggling, Mr. Pickwick was 
at length fairly extricated from his unpleas.'int position, and 
once more stood on dry land. 

“Oil, he’ll catch his death of cold !’* .said Emily. 

“Dear old thing!” said Aralielhi. “Let me wrap this 
shawl round 3 mu, Mr. Pickwick." 

“ Ah ' that’s the best thing can do,” .said VVardle; 
“ and when you’ve got it on, run home a.s last as‘ your legs 
can carry you, and jump into bed directly"!” 

A dozen shawls were olfered on tlie instant. Three or 
four of the thicke.st having been selected, Mr. Pickwick 
was wrapped up, and started off, under the guidance of 
Mr. Weller, presenting the singular phenomenon of an 
elderly gentleman, dripping wet, and without a hat, with 
his arms bound down to his sides, skimming over the 
ground, without any clearly defined purpose, at the rate of 
six good English miles an hour, pausing not an instant 
until he was snug in bed. 

Dickens. 


THE TWINS 

In form and feature, face and limb 
1 grew so like my brother. 

That folks got taking me for him,' 
And each for one another. 

It puzzled all our kith and kin. 

It reached a fearful pitch; 

For one of us was born a twin, 

And not a soul knew which. 

One day to make the matter worse, 
before our ^ames were fixed,,. 

As we were being washed by nurse, 
Wc got completely mixed; 
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On the Beach 

And you see^ by fate's decree. 

Or rather nurse’s whim. 

My brother John got christened me. 

And I got christened him. 

This fatal likeness ever dogged 
My footsteps when at school, 

* And I was always getting flogged 
When John turned out a fool. 

I put this question, fruitlessly. 

To every one 1 knew, 

*'\Vhat would you do, if you w^erc me, 

To prove that you were you ? ” 

Our close resemblance turned the tide 
Of my domestic life. 

For somehow, my intended bride 
Became my brother’s wife. 

In fact, year after year the same 
Absurd mistakes went on, 

And when 1 died, the neighbours came 
And buried brother John. 

Henry S. Leigf 


ON THE BEACH 

LINES BY A PRIVATE TUTOR . 

When the y^ung Augustus Edward 
Has reluctantly gone beilward 
(He’ s the urchin I am privileged to teach). 

From my left-hand breeches pocket 
T extract a battereil locket. 

And I commune with it walking on the beach. 

I Ifad often yearned for something 
Tliat would Jove me, e’en a dumb thing. 

But such happiness seemed always out of reach : 
Little boy^are off like arrovKS 
With theii^ little spades and barrows, 

When they see me bearing down*upon the beach 
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. And the rabbits won’t come nigh 
And the gulls observe and fly me, * 

And I doubt, upon my honour, if a leech 
Would stick on me as on others. 

And I know if I hud brothers ^ 

They would cut me when we met upon the beach. 

» 

So at last I bought this trinket. 

For (although I love to think it) 

’Tviasii't gtien me with a pretty little speech : 

No ' i bought it of a peddler 
Brown and wi/cm d as a mi dlar, 

VV’ho was hawking odds and ends upon tlie beaih. 


But I’ve munaged, very noiily. 

To believe that I w is deirlj 
Loveil by Somebody, who (blushing like a peach) 
Flunir it o'er me saying “ Wear it 
For my sake” and I declare it 
Seldom strikes me that I bought it on the beach. 

I can see myself revealing 
Unsuspected depths of feeling. 

As, in tones tint hdf iiphrild mil h df beseech, 
f uvei with whut delight 1 
Would give anjthing my riglit c>e 
For a souvenir of our stroll upon the beach. 

Oh • that eye that never ghsttne^. 

And that voice is i whuh I ve listened 
But in fancy, how 1 dote upon them each! 

How regardless what o clock it 
Is, I pore upon that locket, 

Which does not contain her portrait, on the beach. 

As if somethuig were inside it 
I labonousiy hide it. 

And a rather pretty sermon you might preach 
Upon Jpanlasy, &electnig ^ 

'For your instance ” the affecting • 

Tale of me and my proceedings on the beach. 
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I depict her, ah, how charm]xi||r i 
I pprtray myUlf alarming 

Her by swearing I would “mount the dtatlly breach,^ 
Or engage in any bcnmniage 
For a glimpse of her sweet image. 

Or hei shadow, or her footprint on the beach 

• 

And I m ever, c ver seeing 
Mj imigmarj Bting, 

And 1 d rather that my marrow-bom s lioiild bleach 
In the winds, than th it i ciuel 
hatc*should snatch from mt the ]ewel 
Whicli I bought for one and sixpcmt on the beach ' 

C S CaI Vt KL1> Y 


UNCLE MOSE COUMING TH} EGOS 

OiD Mosf, who sells eggs and chickens for a living, is as 
honest an ohl ncgio as ever lived, but he has the habit ol 
chatting familiarly with his customers; hen'^e he frequently 
makes mistakes in counting out the egg^ they bu> He 
oairies his wares around in a small cart drawn by a diminutive 
donkey He sto]}])c»l in front of the residence of an old 
lady, who came out to the gate to make the purchase*^ 

“Have you got any eggs this inornmg, Un-’le Mose?” 
» she asked 

“\es, indeed, I has Jess got in ten doaen from de 
kentry *' 

“ Are they fresh ? ” ^ 

“ I gua'ntees ’em ^ I knows dev am fresh ” 

“I’ll take nine dozen You c in just count them into 
this basket ' 

“All right, mum” He counts “One, two, free, foah, 
five, SIX, seben, eight, nine,»ten Y ou kiii rt ly on dem bem’ 
fresh How's your son comm on at de scliool'* He mus’ 
be mos’ grown ^ ” 

“Yes, ]^ele Moae , he is a clerk in a bink in Galveston.” 

“ Whyfmow ole am de boy ^ ” 

" H# IS eighteen ” 

“You don’t tole me so. Eighttjfn, an* ge^m’ a salary 
already • Eighteen"^’ (counting), “nineteen, twenty, twenty- 
one, twenty-two, twenty-free, tweutw-foah, •twenty-five— 
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and flow's yore gal cornin' on? She ’iraa mos* growed up 
de las’ tiine I see her.” # 

" She’f married and living in Dallas.” 

Waal, 1 declar’! How de time scoots away ! An' you 
say she has childruns ? Why, how ole am de gal ? She mus' 

be jess about-” 

“ Thirty-three.” 

“ An^ dat So ? ” (coiiiiiing) “ Firty-free, firty-fjiah, firty- 
five, firty-six, firty-seben, firly-eight, firty-nine, forty, forty-one, 
forty-two, forty-free, ilit am so sing'ler ^at you has sioh 
ole childruns. 1 can’t believe jou has grari childruns. You 
don’t look more den forty \cahs ole yerself” 

" Nonsense, old man ; I see you w^ant to flatter me. When 
a person gets to be fiflty-thrt‘e years old- -—” 

'^Fifty-three? I jess don’t gw inter b’leeve hit. Fifty- 
free, fifty-foah, fifty five, fift)-six —1 want you to pay tenshun 
when 1 counts de eggs, so dar’ll be no mistake—fifty-nine, 

sixty, sixty-one, .sixty-two, .^ixty-l’ree, sixty-foah-- Whew I 

Dis am a warm day! Dis am de time ob yeah when I feels 
Fze gettin’ ole myse'f. I ain't long fer dis world. You 
comes .^om an ole family. When yore fadder died he was 
sebenty yeahs ole.” 

" Seventy-two.” 

“ Dat's old, suah. Sebenty-two, sebenty-free, sebenty- 
foah, sebenty-five, sebenty-six, sebenty-seben, sebenty-eight, 
sebenty-nine - - and yore in udder? She was one ob de 
noblest-lookiu’ ladies I ebber see. ^ ou reminds me ob her , 
so much. She libbed to mos’ a hundred. I b'leeves she 
was done pass a centurion when she died.” * 

“No, Uncle Mose; she was onljj^ninety-six when she died.” 
“Den she wam't no chicken when she died. I know 
dat—ninety-six, ninety-seben, ninety-eight, nin«^y-nine, one 
hundred, one, two, free, foah, five, six, seben, eight. Dey is 
one hundred and eight nice fresh eggs —jess nine dozen; 
and here am one moah egg in case 1 has discounted myse’f.” 

Ole Mose went on his way rejoicing. A, few days after- 
wanl the lady said to her husband ; 

“ I am afraid we will have to iliscl^^rge Mfi^ilda. She ^ 
steals. I am positive about the eggs, for I bought them the 
day before yesterday, and now about half of them aare gone. 

[ stood rigl4 there and^ heard ole Mose count them myself, 
and there were nine dozen.” * 


Anon. 
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SHKI,TKR 


By the wide lake's marnin I inaiked her lie— 

The wide, wtird lake where the akh‘rb sigh— 

A young, fair thing with a shy, soft eye; 

, And I deenie<l that lier thoughts had flown 
To h?*r home and Ikt brethren and sisters dcar,+ 

As she lay there -.xalehing the dark, deep mere 
All motiottdes-., all .ilone. 

A 

Then 1 heard a noise, as of men and bo^s. 

And a boisterous troop drew nigh. 

Whither now will retreat those +airy feet? 

Where hide till the storm pass by ? 

One glance—the wild glance of a hunted thing— 

She cast behind her; she gave one spring; 

And there followed a splash and a broadening ring 
On the lake where the alders sigh. 

She had gone from the ken of ungentle men. 

Yet scarce did I mourn for that; 

For I knew she vas safe in her ow'n home then. 

And, the danger past, would appt'ar again— 

For she was a water rat. 

C. S. C'alverlky. 




LORI) DUNDREARY ON. PROVERBS 

[The mixed drawl, lisp, and affectation of iny Lord must 
be reproduced fully. W'hen so done the recitation will ex¬ 
cite great amusement.] 

• 

A Fellah once told me that another fellah wote a book 
before he vij;as born^l mean before the Jirsi fellah was bom 
(of course the fellah who wote it must have been bom, else, 
how codild he have witten it?)—that is, a long time ago—^to 
pwoVe that a whole lot of pwoverbs/md things that fellahs 
are in the habit of quoting were all nonsense. 

1 should vewy much like to get that book.* I—I think if 
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I ccyiltl get it at one of those spherical—no—globular—no, 
that's not the word- circle—ciiciilar—jes, thats it— cxrculai 
iwg libwawies (I knew it was soTreUung that went wound)— I 
think f I could just boriow that book from a circulating 
libwaw^ — Id—yes, upon my word now—I’d twy and wead 
It. A doothed good sort of book that, I m sure. I—I 
alwaj s did hate pwoverbs In the first place they—they’re 
so howwibly conlusing--!—1 always mix 'em up together 
somehow, when I twy to weekomember them. And be¬ 
sides, if evewy fellah was to wegulate his life by a lot of 
pwovcibs, wh it a beathly soit of uncomtoi table life he would 
lead ' 

I remoleckt —1 mean wemember —when I was quite a 
little fellah in pinatoies—and liked wasbcwwy jam and— 
and a lot of howwul things for tea there was a sort of 
collection of illustw itcd pwoverbs hanging up in oui nursewy 
at home They benm^td to our old nurse—Sarah —I think— 
and she h ul em fwanied and glazed “Poor Wichaid’s,” 1 
Ihink she tilled 'em md she used to say—poor deaw—that 
if evcwi fi llah attended to evewy thing Poor Wichard wote, 
that he d get vewy wich, and 1-live and die—happy ever 
after However it—it s vewy clear to me that—he couldn’t 
have attended to them— Jmnself, else, how did the fellah 
come to be cillpd Poor Wichard I—1 hate a fellah that 
pweache* whit he docsii t pwactice Of coiiith, if what he 
said wath twue, and he d stuck to it he he d haie been 
called—Wich V\ichard—Stop a minute how s that ^ Wich 
Wich-ard** W4iy that would have been too wich, Pwaps 
thats the weason he pwefeircd being Poor How vewy 
wich ' 

But, as 1 wis saying, these picture pwoverbs were all 
hung up in oui nursewy, and a more uncorafcH^able set of 
inaktlnms- you never wead For instance, there was 

“BUV what thou hast no NliEn- OI-, AND, !• BIC lONO, 1HOU 
WIIT SLII FHV NKI'SSAWIEs” 

“Biij what thou hast no need of^” Th that’s a ven>y , 
nice sort of mowal makthim —that f Why, th-that's pwecisely 
what 1 do dp I’m always buying something or other that I 
don t want ^ But I think Poor Wichard was wong after 
all—to tell a fellah to buy what he has no n-need of—and as 
for s <!rlhng mi neressames —1 1 in dashed if I’ll do any- 
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thing of the kmd—^n-no—not for P-poor Wichard—nor—nor 

any OIHFR MAN 

But there sone vewy nonthenthical pwovcib which ^>6 

"a B BIRT/ IN inr HAND IS woinii two in the bush” 

'i h the man who invented th it pwoverb must have been 
a 1» bom idiot Ilow the dooth can he t-tell the welalive 
V vilue of'|M)iiltwy m that pwoinitlicuous manner^ Suppothe 
ISe got a wobbing wed bweisl in my hand—(I neail^ had 
the other morninsr but he flew iwaj —confound him ’)— 
well suppothe the two biidi m Mie bush are-a bwace of 
pirtwidges \ou you don t mean to't-tell me that that 
wobhm wed bw cist would fetch as m much is a bwace of 
piitwidges'* ifilfnod f P poor Wiehard can’t giiiimon me 
in th it soit of w IV 

But the m most widictilous makthira ot all is 

C AHl 0^ IHL PJ-NCL, AND THE POUNDS Will TAKE 
CAHF Ok 7 lll*MSFLVLS ” 

Did you evci heai such nonsense ^ If there's one thing 
I lute to cawwy about with me itth copptis Somehow or 
olhti — 1 nevti had but vewy few jienec in my life —and 
those I—I g i\ e iwaj to one of t those org in fellahs in the 
stweet H i' ha '—I suppose he bought m monkeys or some 
howwid thing with it —I don’t caie I onlj hope 1 shall 
luvei see iiu inoie b beathly coppers again—howwid things ' 
Panty ' —-1 h id to put them in iny pocket I—I liate putting 
things m ill) pocket Th-th it's a sort of thing no fellah 
should do it spoils the shape of one’s clothes so And then 
the muff savs that the pounds will take caie of themselves' 
I don t belli ve a word of it Besides*—1 don t mind cawwy- 
ing pounds I mean pounds thletltn^, not pounds rvughf, of 
course—I rathi i like pounds They—they d be pwetty little 
things—if it w isii t for the change But then i lellah can 
always give the change away if he likes 

Let me see th-there’s something more about money 
that Poor Wichaid savs Oh, 1 weinember' 

“ll* YOU WOUll) KNOW IHf VALUE OF MONE\, FWV TO 

BOWWOW SOMF ” 

Bj Jove •—yes—he—he’s wite tRere—he s^ite at last— 
Poor Wichard is—(If he’d been JVtcht Wichyd he wouldn t 
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have ^hit that orf so well )—^Yes—if you would knov^ the 
value of money, twy to horunorv some. V'^ewy twue—and I'll 
tell you another thing when you’ve found out how valu¬ 
able it 's— ha! ha '—NL.\]iU 11 nd ir. 

Th that’s my makthim Anon. 


THE HhiATHEN CHINEE 

Whk H I wish to remark,- 
And m} I inguage is pi nii,— 

That for w ijs th.il are d irk, 

Vnd lor links ihit at viiii. 

The luathen t hiiice is ptciihai, 

Which tlie same 1 would use to explain. 

Ah Sill wa*- his name. 

And 1 '^h ill uot deny 
111 legald to the sanit 

W liat th it 11 line might imply ; 

Bill ins smile it was pinsive and child like, 

A> 1 treqiient icuiarktd to Bill \}e 

It was August the Ihiitl, 

\nd quit* soft wis the skies; 

^^hlch it nm>lit be mltiitd 
1 It iL \h Sin \vas likcviist , 

V(t In pi it id it that d IV upon William 
\iul me 111 a way f despise 

Which w( had a small game. 

Anti All Sm look a hand 
It wis I'uthit 1 lu same 
III ttiil not undeisLaiid ; 

Blit he smiled as he sat hy the table. 

With a sinilt that was fhild-likc and bland. 

Yet the cards they were stocked 
In a way that 1 grieve, 

Aild mv te< lings wtie shocked 
At the state of Nve’s sleeve,— 
<Vh‘ieh was stutfed tull of aces and bowery 
Ai^d the sinie with intent to deceive. 



The Heathen Cffinec 

But the hands that were played 
By that heathen Chinee, 

And the points that he made 
Were quite frightful to see,—- 
Till at last he put down a right bower. 

Which the same Nye had dealt unto me. 

t 

Then I looked up at Nye, 

And he gazed upon me; 

And he rose with a sigh, 

And said, " Can this be ? 

We are ruined by Cliinese cheap labour.*’ 

And he went for that heathen Chinee. 

In the scene that ensued 
I did not take a hand. 

But the floor it was strewed 
Ijike the leaves on the strand 
With the cards that Ah Sin had been hiding 
In the game he *'did not understand." 

In' his sleeves, which were long. 

He had twenty-four packs,— 

Which was coming it strong. 

Yet I state but the facts ; 

And we found on his nails, which were taper. 
What is frequent in tapers,—that’s wax. 

« 

Which is why I remark 
And my language is plain. 

That for ways that arQ dark. 

And for tricks that are vain. 

The lieaihen Chinee is peculiar,-- 

Which the same 1 arn free to maintain. 

Bret Haute. 

By kind permisition of the 
Authorf and of Meuri. Chatto de WinduA. 
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RUBINSTEIN’S PLAYING 

“Jtj% they say you have heard Rubinstein play when you 
were in New York ?” 

** I did, in the cool.” 

"Well, tell us all about it.” 

"What! me ? I might’s well tell you about the creation 
of the world.” 

" Come,, now ; no mock modesty. Go ahead.” 

"Well, sir, he had the biggest, catty-comerdest pianner 
you ever laid your eyes on ; somethin’ like a distracted billiard 
table on three legs. The lid was heisted and mighty well it 
was. If it hadn’t, he’d a-tore the intire sides clean out, and 
scattered tliem to the four winds of heaven.” 

" Played well, did he ? ” 

'^You bet he did ; but don’t interrupt me. When he 
first sat down he 'peared to keer mighty little ’bout playin’, 
and wish’t he hadn’t come. He tweed le-eedled a little on 
the trible, and twoodle-oodlcd some on the bass—-just foolin’ 
and boxin’ the thing’s jaws for bein’ in his way. And I says 
to the man settin’ next to me, s’ 1, ' What sort of fool-playin’ 
is that.^' And he says, 'Hush!' But presently his hands 
began chasin’ one 'nother up and down the keys, like a 
parcel of rats scamperin’ through a garret very swift. Parts 
of 11 - was sweet, though, .and rcuninded me of a sugar-squirrel 
turning the wheel of a candy-cage. 

, ‘ Now,’ I s;iys to my neighbour, * he’s a showin’ off. He 

thinks he’s a-doin’ of it, but he ain’t got no idee, no plan of 
nothin*. If he’d play a tune of some kind or other I’d-* 

"But my ncigiiboiir says *Hush,’ very impatient. 

"I was just about to git up and go home, bein’ tired of 
that fooUshne.ss, Avhen I heard a little bird waking away off 
in the woods, and callin’ sleepy-lil^e to his mate, and I looked 
up, and I see that Rubin was beginnin' to tase some interest 
in his business, and 1 set down agin. It was the peep of 
day. The light came faint from the east, the breeze blowed 
gentle and fresh, some birds waked uji in the orchard, then 
some more in the trees near the house, and all begun singin’ 
together. I^eople began to stir, and the gal opened the 
shutters. Just then the first beam of the sun fell upon the 
blossoms a lee^le moce, and it techt the roses on the busheif, 
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and t;^e next thing it was broad day: the sun fairly blazed, 
the birds sang like they'd split their throats; all the leaves 
were movin’ and flashin' diamonds of dew, and the Krhole 
wide world was bright and happy as a king. Seemed to me 
like there was a good breakfast in every house in the land, 
and not a sick child or woman anywhere. It ^as a fine 
mornin’. , 

And J says to my neighbour, 'That’s music, that is.’ 

“ But he glared at me like he’d cut my throat. 

** Presently the wind turned; it began to thicken up, and 
a kind of thick grey mist came over things; -I got low- 
spirited directly. Then a silver rain began to fall. I could 
see the drops touch the ground, some flashed up like long 
pearl .earrings, and the rest rolled away like rubies. It was 
pretty, but melancholy. Then the pearls gathered them¬ 
selves into long strands and necklaces, and then they melted 
into thin silver streams running between golden gravels, 
and then the streams joined each other at the bottom of 
the hill, and made a brook that flowed silent, except that 
you could kinder see music, especially when the bushes on 
the bank moved as the music went along down the valley. 
1 could smell the flowers in {he mcadoAv. But the sun 
didn’t sliine nor the birds sing; it was a foggy day, but 
not cold. 

" The most curious thing was the little white angel boy, 
like you see in pictures, that ran ahead of the music br^k, 
and led it on and on, away out of the world, where no man 
ever was—/ never was, certain. I could see the boy just the 
same as I see you. Then the moonlight came, without any 
sunset, and shone on the graveyards, over the wall, and 
between the black, sharp-top trees splendid marble houses 
rose up, with fine ladies in the lift-up wiiuiows, and men that 
loved ’em, but never got a-nigh ’em, and played on guitars 
under the trees, and made me that miserable 1 could a-cried, 
because I wantc;^ to love somebody, 1 don't know who, better 
than the men with guitars did. 

“ Then the sun went down, it got dark, the wind moaned 
and Vept like a lost child for its dead mother, and 1 could 
a-got up and there and then preached a better sermon than 
any I ever listened to. There wasn’t a thing in the world 
left to live for—not a single thing; ^and yet I^idn’t want 
the music to stop one bit. It was happier be miser¬ 
able than to be happy without being miserable. 1 couldn’t 
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understand it. I hung my head and pulled out my hanlcefr- 
chief, and blowed my nose well to keep from cryin*. My 
eyes Is weak anyway; I didn’t want anybody to be a^gazin* 
at me snivilin', and it’s nobody’s business what I do with 
my nose. It’s mine. But several glared at me as mad as 
mad. Then, all of a sudden, t>ld Rubin changed his tune. 
He rip’d and he rar’d, he tip’d and he tar’d, and he charged 
like the grand entry at a circus. 'Feared to me that all 
the gas in the house was turned on at once, things got so 
bright, and I hilt up niy he.id ready to look at any man 
in the face, and not afear’d of nothin'. It was a circus, and 
a brass band, and a big ball, all going on at the same time. 
He lit into them keys like a thoiis ind of bricks ; he gave ’em 
no rest, day nor night; he set every IniiF joint in me a-goin’, 
and not bein’ able to stand it no longer, 1 jumpt, sprang on 
to my seat, and jest hollered— 

' Go it, my Rube ’ * 

'* Every man, woman, and child in the house riz on me, 
and shouted, ' Put him out! Put him out! ’ 

«* Put your great-grandmother’s grizzly grey greenish 
cat into the middle of next month,’ I says, 'Tech me if 
you dare! I paid my money, and you jest come a-nigh 
me! ’ 

" With that several policemen ran up, and I had to 
simmer down. But 1 would ’.v fit any fool that laid hands on 
me; for I was bound to hear Rube out or die. 

'• He had changed his lime again. He hojit-light, ladies, 
and tip toed fine from end to end of the key-bord. He 
played soft, and low, and solemn. 1 heard the church bells 
over the hills. The candles in hca\ eii were lit one by one ; 

I saw the stars rise. .The areat organ of eternity began to 
play from the world’s end to the world’s end; the angels 
went to players. . . . Then the music changed to water, full 
of feeling that couldn’t be thought, and began to drop—^p, 
drop, drip, drop—clear and swect, like tea^ of joy failin' 
into a lake of glory. It was as sweet as a sweetheart 
sweeten’d "with white sugar, mixed with powdered i|ilver 
and seed diamonds. It was too sweet. 1 tell you, the < 
audience cheered. Rubin, he kinder bowed, like he wanted 
to say, 'Much obleeged, but I’d rather you wouldn’t in¬ 
terrupt mc.*\ 1 

"He stopped a minute or two to fetch breath. Then 
he got mad. * He nins his fingers through his hair, he 
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^oved up his sleeve, he opened his coat-tails, a leetle’ 
further, he drug up his stool, he leaned over, and, sir, he 
just went for that old planner. He slapt her face, he 4}oxed 
her jaws, he pulled her nose, he pinched her ears, and he 
scratched her cheeks till she fairly yelled. She bellowed like 
a bull, she bleated like a calf, she howled like a ho^pd, she 
squealed like a pig, sjie shrieked like a rat, and then he 
wouldn't det her go. He ran a quarter stretch down the 
low grounds of the bass, till he got clean into the bowels of 
the earth, and you heard thunder galloping after thunder, 
thro' the hollows and caves of penlition; and then he fox- 
chased his right hand with his left till he got away out of the 
treble* into the clouds, whar the notes was finer than the 
pints, of cambric needles, and you couldn’t hear nothin’ but 
the sbadilers of ’em. And then he wouldn’t let the old 
planner go. He for’ard two’d, he cross’t over first gentleman, 
he cross’t over first lady, he balanced two pards, he chassdd 
right and left, back to your places, all hands'd aroun', ladies 
to the right, promenade all, in and out, here and there, back 
and forth, up and down, perpetual motion, doubled, twisted 
and turned and tacked and tangled into forty-'leven thousand 
double bow knots. 

** By jinks ! It was a mixtery. And then he wouldn't let 
the old planner go. He fecht up his right wing, he fecht up 
his left wing, he fecht up his centre, he fecht up his reserves. 
He fired by file, he fired by platoons, by coinjjany, by 
regiments, by brigades. He opened his cannon, siege guns 
down thar, NajMjleons here, twelve-pounders yonder, big guns, 
little 'guns, middle-size guns, round shot, shells, shrapnels, 
grape, canister, mortars, mines and magazines, every livin' 
battery and bomb a-goin' at the same time. The house 
trembled, the lights danced, the walls shuk, the floor come 
up, the ceilin’ come down, the sky split, the ground rock’t— 
heaven and earth, creation, sweet potatoes, Moses, ninepeuces, 
glory, tenpenny nails, my Mary Ann, Hallelujah, Sampson in 
a Simmon tree, Jerusalem, Tump Thompson in a tumbler 
cart, roodle-oodle-oodle-oodle-oodlc-ruddle-uddle-uddle-uddlC' 
raddle^ddle-addle-addle-riddle-iddle-iddle-iddle-reedle - eedle- 
eedlc-eedle-p-r"r-r-i>lang 1 ner lang ! per lang! p-r-r*r-ivr 
lang 1 Bang! , 

''Wit^ that bang he lifted himself bodily^to the air, 
and he come down with his knees, his ten fingers> his ten 
toes, hia elbows, and his nose, striking everjvsingle solitary 
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key (On t)iat planner at the same time. The thing busted 
and went off into seventeen hundred and fifty-seven thousand 
five i undred and forty-two hemi-demi semi-quavers, and I 
know’d no mo’." 

Anon. 


GENTLE ALICE BROWN 
{From the Bab** Ballads) 

It was a robber’s daughter, and her name was Alice Brown, 
Her father was the terror of a ‘•mall Italian town ; 

Her mother was a foolish, weak, but amiable old things 
But it isn’t of her parents that I’m going for to sing. 


As Alice was a-silting at her window-sill one day, 

A beautiful young gentleman he chanced to pass that way; 
She cast her eyes upon him, and he looked so good and true, 
'I'hat she thought, “ I could be happy with a gentleman like 

I 

you! 


And every morning passed her house that cream of gentle¬ 
men, 

Shc^knew she might expect him at a quarter unto ten; 

A sorter in the C’ustom house, it w’as his daily road 
(The Custom-house w'as fifteen minutes’ w'alk from her 
^ ''kbode). 

But Alice was a pious girl, who knew it wasn’t wise 
To look at strange young sorters with explosive purple 
eyes; 

So she sought the village pnest to whom her family confessed, 
I'he priest by whom their little sins were carefully assessed. 


"Oh, holy father,’’ Alice said, "’twould grieve you would 
it not. 

To discover that I was a most disreputablelot ? 

Of all unhafhiy sinners I’m the most unhappy one I** 

The padre ^id, "Whatever have you been and gone and 
^ne ? *’ 
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« 

** 1 have helped mamma to steal a little kiddy from its ^ed, 
L’ve assisted dear papa in cutting up a little lad. 

I’ve planned a little burglary and forged a little clieqije, 

And slain a little baby for the coral on its neck ! ” 

The worthy pastor heaved a sigh, and dropped a silent tear, 
And said, You mustn't judge yourself too heavily, my dear : 
It’s wrong to murder babies, little corals for to fleece ; 

But sins like these one expiates at half-a-crown apiece. 

" Girls will be girls—you’re very young, and flighty in your 
mind; 

Old heads upon young shoulders we must not expect to find : 
We rtiustn’t be too hard upon these little girlish tricks. 

Let's see—five crimes at half-a-crown—exactly twelve-and- 


"Oh, father," little Alice cried, "your kindness makes me 
• weep, 

You do these little things tor me so singularly cheap— 

Your thoughtful liberality I never can forget; 

But, oh ! there is another crime I haven't mentioned yet! 


“ A pleasant-looking gentleman, with pretty purple eyes. 

I’ve noticed at my window, as I’ve sat a-catching flies ; ^ 
He passes by it every day as certain as can be— 

1 blush to say I’ve winked at him, and he has winked at ipe!” 

*9 % 

“ For shame!" said Father Paul, my erring daiighter! 
On my word. 

This is the most distressing news that I have ever heartl. 
Why, naughty girl, your excellent papa has pledged your 
’ hand 

To a promising young robber, the lieutenant of his band ! 


"This dreadful piece of news will pain your worthy parents so! 
They are the most remunerative customers I know I 
For mai^^ many years they’v<e kept starvatioli from ipy 
doors: • 

I never knew so criminal a family as yoprs ! 
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** The common country folk in this insipid neighbourhood 
Havd nothing to confess they’re so ridiculously good; 

And if you marry any one respectable at all, 

Why,''' )u’ll reform, and what will then become of Father 
Paul?” 

The worthy priest, he up and drew his cowl u}x>n liis crown. 
And started off in haste to tell the ucavs to llobber Brown— 
To tell him how his daughter, who now was for marriage fit, 
Had winked upon a sorter, aaIio reciprocated it. 

Good Robber Brown he muffled up his anger pretty well: 

He said, " I have a notion, and th.iL notion I will tell; 

1 will nab this gay young sorter, terrify liiui into fits. 

And get my gentle Avife to chop him into htlle bits. 

“I’ve studied human nature, and I know a thing or two; 
Though a girl may fondly love a living gent, as many do, 

A feeling of disgust upon her senses there will fall. 

When she looks upon his body chop])ed particularly small.” 

He traced that gallant soiter to a still suburban square; 

He watched his opportunity, and seized him unaware; 

He took a life-prcservtr, and he hit him on the head. 

And Mrs. BroAvn disscc-tcd him before she went to bed. 

And pretty little Alici* grew more settled in her mind. 

She never more was guilty of a weakness of the kind, 

Ihitil at length good Robber BroAvii bestowed her pretty hand 
On the promising young robber the lieutenant of his band. 

‘ W. Gilbert. 

By kind ptrmmion of the Authoft 


THE HEIGHT OK THE RIDipULOUS 

1 WROTE some hues once on a time 
In AAOudrous merry mood, 

A^d thought, as usual, men would say 
They were exceeding good, 
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They were so queer, so very queer, 

I laughed as I would die; 

Albeit, in the general way, 

A sober man am 1. 


I called my servant, and he came; 
How kind it was of him 
* To mind a slender man like me. 

He of the mighty limb ! 

"These to the printer ’ ” I exclaimed; 

And in my humorous way, 

I added (as a trifling jest), 

"There’ll be the devil to pay/* 

He took the paper, and I watched. 
And saw him peep within; 

At the first line he read, his face 
Was all upon the grin. 


He read the next; the grin grew broad. 
And shot from ear to ear; 

He read the third; a chuckling noise 
I now began to hear. 


The foi rth ; he broke into a roar; 

fThe fifth ; his waistband split; 
The sixth; he burst five buttons off, 
And tumbled in a fit. • 


Ten days and nights, with sleepless eye, 
I watched that wretched man. 

And {fince, 1 never dare to write 
As funny as I can. 


Oliver Wbnubll Holmbs 
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A FISHING AnVENTUBE 

(From "Mr. Midsfupman 

Jack had been fishing in the river, without any success, for 
a whole morning, and observed a large pond which had 
the ajipearancc of being well stocked. He clearcd'^thc park 
palings, and threw in his line. He had pulled up several 
fine fish, when he was accosted by the proprietorf accom¬ 
panied by a couple of keepers. 

" \l,iy I request the pleasure of your name, young gentle¬ 
man said the proprietor to .Jack. ’ 

Now Jack was always urbane and polite. 

“ Certainly, sir; my name is Easy, very much at your 
service.'’ 

'^And you appear to me to be taking it very easy," 
replied the gentleman. “ Pray, sir, may I inquire whether 
you are aware that you are trespassing ^" 

^^The word trespass, my dear sir," replied Jack, “will 
admit of much aigument, and I will divide it into three 
heads. It implies, according to the conventional meaning, 
coming without permission upon the land or property of 
another. Now, sir, the question may all be resolved in the 
following. Was not the world made for all ? and has any 
one or any portion of its inhabitants, an exclusive right to 
claim any part of it as his property ^ If you please, 1 have 
laid down the proposition, and we will now argue the jioint." 

The gentleman who accosted Jack had heard of Mr. 
Easy and his arguments; he was a humourist, and more in¬ 
clined to laugh than tabe angry; at the same time that he 
considered it necessary to show Jack that Under existing 
circumstances they were not tenable. 

'^But, Mr. Easy, allowing the trespass on the property 
to be venial, surely )ou do not mean to say that you are 
justified in taking my fi.sh; 1 bought the fish, and stocked 
the pond, and have fed them ever since. You cannot deny 
but that they are private property, and that to take them is 
a theft } " 

“That wvll again admit of much ratiocination^my dear 
sir,” replied J^^ick; “but—I beg your pardon, 1 have a fish.” 
Jack pulled up a large carp, much to the indignation of the 
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keepers and to the..|imuseinent of their master, unl^ooked it, 
placed it in his ba^et, renewed his bait with the greatest 
sang froidf and then throwing in his line, resumed dis> 
course. 

“ As 1 was observing, my dear sir,” continued Jack, 

“ that will admit of much ratiocination. All the creatures 
of the earth were given to man for his use—man means 
mankind-,—they were never intended to be mafle a monopoly 
of. Water is also the gift of heaven, and meant for the 
good of all. We now come to the question how far the fish 
are your property. If the fish only bred on purpose to 
please you, and make you a present of their stock, it might 
then ^quire a different line of argument; but as in breeding 
they^only acted in obedience to an instinct with which they 
are endowed on purpose that they may suppl}' man, I .submit 
to you, that you cannot prove these fish to be yours more 
than mine. As for feeding with the idea that they were 
your own, that is not an unusual case in this w’orld, even 
when a man is giving bread and butter to his children. 
Further—but I ^ave another bite—I beg your pardon, my 

dear sir—ah ! he’s off again-” 

'^Then, Mr. Easy, you mean to say that the world and 
its contents are made for all.” 

“Exactly, sir; that is my father’s opinion, who is a very 
great philosopher.” 

How then does your father account for some possessing 
’^Jjrojjerty and others being without it ? ” •• 

“Because those wh<i are the strongest have deprived 
those who are weaker.” 

“ But woftld not that be always the case, even if we were 
in that state of general inheritance which you have sup¬ 
posed P For instance, allowing two men to chase the same 
aiiimal, and both to come up to it at the same time, would 
not the strongest bear it ” 

"I grant that, sir. ’ 

"Well, then, where is your equality ^ ” 

" That does i^ot disprove that men were not intended to 
be equal ; it only proves that they are not so. Neither does 
it disprove that everything was not made for the benefit of 
all; it only proves that the strong will take advantage of the 
weak ; '^hich is very natural.”* * 

" Oh! you grant that to be fery natuifD. Well, Mr. 
Easv, T am glad to perceive that we are of one mind, and I ■ 
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\ 0 . 

trust, shtll continue so. You'll obscrv 4 ^ that I and taj 
keepers being three, we are the strong party in this instance, 
and a^lmitting your argument that the hsh are as much 
yours IS mine, still I take advantage of my strength to re- 
posse'.> myself of them, which is, as you say, very naturals 
James, take tho'^c fish.” 

If you please,” interrupted Jack. we will argue that 
point- 

“ Not at all; I will act according to your own arguments 
—1 have the fish, but I now mean to have more—that 
fishing-rod is as much mine as yours, and being the stronger 
party 1 will take possession of it. James, William, take that 
fishing-rod, it is ours.” 

** 1 presume you will first allow me to observe,” replied 
Jack, “that although I have expressed my opinion that the 
earth and the animals on it were made for us all, that 1 
never yet have asserted that what a man creates by himself, 
or has created for iinu for a consideration, is not his own 
property.” 

“ I beg your pardon; the trees that that rod was made 
from were made for us all, and if you, or any one for you, 
have thought proper to make it into a rod, it is no more 
my fault than it is that I have been feeding the fish, with 
the supposition that they were my own. Everything being 
common, and it being but natural that the strong should 
take advant^e of the weak, 1 must take that rod as mt 
property, until 1 am tlispossessed by one more powerful 
Moreover, being the stronger party, and having possession of 
this land, which jou say does not belong to me more than 
to you—I also shall direct my keepers to see*you off this 
property. James take the rod- sec Mr. Easy over the park 
palings. Mr. Easy, I wish you a good nioriung^” 

“Sir, 1 beg your pardon, jou have not yet heard all my 
arguments,” replied Jack, who did not approve of the con- ^ 
elusions drawn. 

“ I have no time to hear more, Mr. Easy; I wish you a 
good morning.” And the proprietor departed, leaving Jack 
in company with the keejiers. 

“ I'll trouble you for that- rod, master,” said William. 
James was very busy stringing the fish through the gills 
upon a piece\of osier. ' 

“At all ^ents you "will hear reason,” said Jack. "I 
have arguineiiti^-*’ • 
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* 

" 1 never heard no good arguments in favour poach¬ 
ing,” interrupted the keeper. 

** You’re an insolent fellow,” replied Jack. “ It is by 
paying such vagabonds' as you that people are able* to be 
guilty of injustice.” 

** It's by pajing us that the Imd ain’t poached—and if 
there be some excuse for a poor devil who is out of work, 
there be.noiic for you,* who cill }ourself a gentleman.” 

“According lo his 'count, as we be all equal, he be no 
more a gentleman than w c be.” 

“ Silence, you blackgu.ird, 1 shall not condescend to 
argue with such as you; d I did I could proVc that you 
are a set of base slaves who have jusi as much ri »ht lo this 
property as your master or 1 have.” 

“ As you have, 1 dare say, master.” 

“ As I haVe, you scoundrel; the poiul is as much my 
property, and so are the fish in it, as the^ are of jour master, 
wlio has usurped the right.” 

“1 say, James, what do you say, shall we put the young 
gentleman in possession of his properly ? ” said William, 
winking to the other. 

William took the hint; they sci/ed Jack by the arms and 
legs, and soused him into the pond. Jack arose after a deep 
submersion, and floundered on shore, blowing and .‘'plutter- 
ing. But in the meantime the keepers had walked away, 
carrying with them the rod and line, flsh, and tin cm of bait, 
laughing loudly at the practical joke which th^y had p'uyed 
our hero. 

Captain Marryat. 


MHS. CALI dm: is lUWCE 

“I SUPPOSE, Mr. ('audle, you call jouisclf .i man ^ I’m sure, 
such men should never hsue wive^. Jt I < ould h.i\e thought 
it possil^e you'd have behaved as jou have done—and I 
might, if I hadn't been a forgiving creature, foi jou’ve never 
been like anjbody else-if 1 could only have thought it, 
• j'ou’d never have dragged me to foreign parts. Never! 
Well, I* did say to myself, if lie goes to Fiance, perhaps he 
may catch a little 4 }olitcness—but Ao : you bg(§an as Caudle, 
and as Caudle you’ll end. I'm to be,neglected through life, 
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now. ^ OJ(i yes!' I* ve quite given up all thoughts of anything 
but wretchedness-—IVe made up my mind to misery now. 

- Toure^lad of it ? Well, you must have a heart to say that. 
I de/^are to you, Caudle, as true as I’m an ill-used woman, 
if it wasn’t for the dear children far away in blessed> 
England —if it wasn’t for them. I'd never go back with you. 
No: I’d leave you in this very place. Yes; I’d go into a 
convent; for a lady on board told me there was plenty of ^em 
here. I’d go and be a nun for the rest of my days, and—I see 
nothing to laugh at, Mr. Caudle ; that you should be shaking 
the bed things up and down in that way.—But you always 
laugh at people’s feelings; 1 wish you’d only some yourself. 
I’d be a nun, or .a Sister of Charity. Impossible ? Ha ! Mr. 
Caudle, you don’t know even now what I can be when my 
blood’s up. You’ve trod upon the worm long enough; some 
day won’t you be sorry for it } 

“Now none of your profane cryings out! You needn’t 
talk about Heaven in that way : I’m sure you're the last 
person who ought. What I say is this Your conduct at the 
Custom House was shameful—cruel' And in a foreign land 
too! But you brought me here that I might be insulted; 
you'd no other reason for dragging me from England. Ha! 
let me once get home, Mr. Caudle, and you may wear your 
tongue out before you get me into outlandish places again. 
IVhnt have you done 9 There now; tliat’s wliere you're so 
aggravating. You behave worse than any Turk to me,— 
whafi You "wish you were a Turk? Well, I think that’s a 
pretty wish before your lawful wife ! Yes—a nice Turk you'd 
make, w'ouldn’t you } I^on’t ihiiik it. 

“ What have you done ? Well, it’s a good thiiig 1 can’t see 
you, for I'm sure you must blush. Done, indeed! Why, 
when the brutes searched my basket at the Givstom House! 
A regular thing, is it ? Then if you knew that, why did you 
bring me here ? No man who respected his wife would, 
And you could stand by, and sec that fellow with moustachius 
rummage my basket; and pull out my night-cap and rumple 
the borders, and—well! if you’d had the proper feelings of a 
husband, your blood would have boiled again. But no! 
There you stood looking as mild as butter at the man, and 
never said a won!: not when he crumpled my nightcap—it 
wept to my heart like a stab—crumpled it as if it was any 
duster. 1 dare, say if it had been Miss Prettyman’s nightcap 
—oh, 1 don’t care aboi;?t your groaning—if it had been her 
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nightcap, her hair*brush, her curl-papers, you'd have said 
something then. Oh, anybody with the spirit of a man 
would have Spoken out if the fellow had had a tbeusaud 
swords at his side.' Well, all I know is this: if I’d have 
married somebody I could name, he wouldn't have sjiifered 
me to be treated in that way, not he ! 

‘ ** Ni>w, don't hope jto go to sleep, Mr. Caudle, and think to 
silence'iBC in tliat manner, I know your art, but it won’t do. 
It wasn't enough that my basket was turned topsy-turvy, but 
before I knew it, they spun me into another room, and —Hoiv 
could you help that ? You never tried to help it. No; although 
it was a foreign land, and 1 don’t speak French —not but 
what. I know a good deal more of it than some people who 
give, themselves airs about it—though I don’t speak their 
nasty gibberish, still you let them take me away, and never 
cared how 1 was ever to find you again. In a strange country 
too! But I’ve no doubt that that’s what you wished; yes, 
you'd have been glad enough to have got rid of me in that 
cowardly manner. If 1 could only know your secret thoughts, 
Cautlle, that's what you brought me here for, to lose me. 
And after the wife I've been to you ! 

“What-are you crying out? For mercy’s sake? Yes; a 
great deal you know about mercy! Klse you’d never have 
suffered me to be twisted into that room. To be searched 
indeed! As if I’d anything smuggled about me. Well, I 
will say it; after the way in which I've been used, if you'd 
the proper feelings of a man, you wouldn’t sleep again for six 
months. Well, I know there was nobody but women there; 
but that's nothing to do with it. I'm sure, if I’d been taken 
up for picking pockets, they couldn’t have used me worse. 
To be treated so—and 'specially by one’s own sex!—it’s that 
that aggravates me. 

“ And that’s all you can say ? Wimt could you do f Why, 
break open the door; I'm sure you must have heard my voice; 
you shall never make me believe you couldn’t hear that. 
Whenever 1 shall sew the strings on again, I can't tell. If 
they didn't turn me out like a ship in a storm. I'm a sinner! 
And you laughed ! You didn't laugh f Don’t tell me ; you 
laugh when you don’t know anything about it; but I do. 

“ And a pretty place you have brought me. to. A most 
respectable place I must say! Whye the women walk abbut 
without any bonnets to their heads, and the^ fish-girls with 
their bare legs—well you don’t catch ihe eating any fish while 
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Tin here. Whtf not? Why not,—do you think Td cn- ‘ 
courage people of that sort ? 

What do you say ? Good night f It*s no use your 
saying that—I can’tto sleep so soon as you can. Especially 
with a door that has such a lock as that to it. How do we 
know who may come in What.^ All the locks are bad in 
France ? The more shame for you to bring me to such a 
place, then. It only shows liow you value me. ’ 

"Well, I dare sa} you arc tired. / am! But then, see 
what I’ve gone through Well, we won’t quarrel in a bar¬ 
barous country. Wc won’t do that. Caudle, dear,—what’s 
the French for lace i* I know it, only I forget it. The French 
for lacc, love } What! Dcntelle Now, you're not deceiv¬ 
ing me } You never deceived me yet ^ Oh ! don’t say that. 
There isn’t a married man in this blessed ^vorld can put his 
hand ujion his heart in bed, and say that. I'rencli for lace, 
dear ? Say it again. Dcnielle ^ Ha! Dentelle ' Good night, 
dear. Dentelle! Den-telle.” 

"I afterwards,” writes Caudle, "found out to my cost where¬ 
fore she inquired about lacc For she \v ent out in the morning 
with the landlady to buy a \cil, giving only four pounds for 
what she could have bought in Engla id for forty shillings ! ” 

Douglas Jerrold. 


’THE JACKDAW OF RlIEIMS 

(Fro/n " IngoldA)!! Legends ”) 

The Jackdaw sat on the Cardinal’s chair! 

Bishop and abbot and prior were there; 

Many a monk, and many a friar, 

Many a knight, and many a ‘squire. 

With a great many more of lesser degree,-— 

In sooth a gootlly company; 

And they served the Lord Primate on bended knee. 

Never, I ween, was a prouder seen. 

Read of in books, or dreamt of in dreams. 

Than the Cardinal laird Ai'chbishop of RheimsJ 

In and out thrqpgh the motley rout. 

That little Jackdaw kept hopping about: 
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Here and there like a dog in a fair, 

Over coiuhts and cakes, and dishes and plates. 
Cowl and cope, and rochet ^d pall. 

Mitre and crosier ! he hopped upon all! 

With saucy air, he perched on the chair 
Where, in state, the great Lord (Ordinal sat 
In the great Lord Cardinal’s great red hat; 

Aftd he peered in the face of his Lordship's Grace, 
With a satisfied look, as if he would say, 

"We two are the greatest folks here to-day!" 


The feast was over, the board was clearefl * 

The brawns and the custards had all disappeared, 
And* six little singing-boys,—dear little souls ! 

In nice clean faces, and nice white stoles, 

(,^^ine, in order due, two by two. 

Marching that grand refectory through I 
A nice little boy held a golden ewer. 

Embossed and filled with water, as pure 
As any that flows between lUieims^ and Naimir, 
Which a nice little boy stood ready to cati;h 
In a fine golden hand-basin made to match. 

Two nice little boys, rather more grown. 

Carried lavender-water and eau de Cologne ; 

And a nice little boy had a nice cake of soap. 
Worthy of washing the hands of the Pope. 

One little boy more a napkin bore. 

Of the best white diaper, fringed with j>ink, 

And a Cardipal’s Hat marked in "petnianeiil ink.” 


The great Lord Cardinal turns at the, sight 
Of these nice little boys dressed all in white : 

From,his finger he draws his costly turquoise ; 
And, not thinking at all about IHtle .Jackdaws, 
Deposits it straight by the side of his plate. 
While the nice little boys on his Eminence Avait; 
Till, 'when nobody’s dreaming of any such thing 
That little Jackdaw hops off with the ring! 


There’s a cry and a shout!^ and no end of a rout, 
And nobody seems to know what they're* abcgit, 

But the monks have their jiockels alhturneei^ inside out 
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Th^ friars are kneeHf^g;, and hunting, and feeling 
'I'he''carpet, the floor, and the walls, and the ceiling. 

The Cardinal drew off each plum-coloured shoe, 

Ai 1 lift his red stockings expdied to the view ; 

He peeps, and he feels in the toes and the heels; 
They turn up the dishes,--they turn up the plates,— 
They take up the poker and poke out the grates, 

—They turn up the rugs, they examine the mugs:— 
But, no !—no such thing;—They can^t find the hino ! 
And the Abbot declared that, ^'when nobody twigged it, 
Somt r'lscjl or other had popped in, and prigged it!" 


The Cardinal rose with a dignifieil look, 

1 le callud for Ins (*andle, his bell, and his book I 
In holy anger, and jiious gnef, 
lie solemnly cursed that rascally thief! 

He cursed him at board, he cursed hiiii in bed ; 

From the sole of his foot to the crown of his head ; 
He cursed him in sleeping, that every night 
He should dream of evil, and wake in a fright; 

He cursed him in eating, he cursed him in drinking. 
He cursed him in coughing, in sneezing, in winking; 
He cursed him in sitting, in standing, in lying; 

He cursed him in walking, in riding, in flying. 

He cursed him in living, he cursed him in dying 1— 
Never was heard such a icrnble curse! 

But what gave rise to no little surprise, 

.Nobody seemed one penny the worse! 


The day was goii^, the night came on, ^ 

The monks and the friars the\ searched till dawn; 

When the sacristan saw, on crumpled claw. 

Come limping a poor little lame Jackdaw; 

No longer gay, as on yesterday; 

His feathers all seemed to be turned the wrong way;— 
His {liiiinns drooped- -he could hardly stand,— 

His head was as bald as the }ialiii of your hand; 

His eye so dim, so wasted each limb. 

That, heedless of grammar, they all cried, ** That's mim !— 
That's the stamp that kas done this scandalous thing ! 
That's the thief that has got my Lord Cardinal’s Ring! ** 
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The poor little Jackdaw^ wb^ the monks he saw, ^ 
Feebly gave vent to the ghost of a caw; 

And turned his bald head, as much as to say, 

** Pray be so good as to walk tliis way ! ” 

Slower and slower, he limped on before. 

Till they came to the back of the belfry doOr, 

When the first thing they saw, 

'A'^jdst the sticks and the straw. 

Was the ring in the nest of that little Jackdaw ! 


Then the great Lord Cardinal called for his book^ 

And off that terrible curse he took ; 

The mute expression served in lieu of confession, 
And,, being thus coupled with full restitution. 

The Jackflaw got plenary absolution ! 

—W'hen those words were heard, that poor lillU* bird 
Was so changed in a moment, Twas really absurd. 

He grew sleek, and fat; in addition to that 
A fresh crop of feathers came thick as a mat 1 


His tail waggled more even than before ; 

But no longer it wagged with an impudent air, 

No longer he perched on the Cardinal’s chair. 

He hopped now about with a gait devout; 

At Matins, at Vespers, he never was out; 

And, so far from afiy more pilfering decils. 

He always seemed telling the Confessor’s beads. 

If any one lied,—or if any one swore,— 

Or sliimbererl in prayer-time and happened to snore, 

That good Jackdaw would give a great “ Caw," 

As much as to say, Don’t do so any more ! ” 

While nuiny rem.arked, as his manners they saw, 

That they " never had known such a pious Jackdaw ! ’’ 

He long lived the pride of that country side. 

And at last in the odour of sanctity died; 

When, as words were too faint, his merits to paint, 
riie Conclave determined to make him a Saint! 

And on newly-made Saints and Popes, as you know, 

It's the custom, at Rome, new names to bestow. 

So they canonised him by the twme of Jim Crow* 1 

R. R\RuaM- 
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A TALE OF WONDER 

On ?'Vipon a time there was an old woman who lived in a 
villcge not far off, and who went to market to buy a sack of 
beans. Now, she had to walk back ton miles over a dreary 
common; a long step at most times, but a teirikle pull when 
one has a sack of beans on one^s back. It was night before 
she got halfway, and the moon was hitl, and the snow was 
falling, and the old woman was ready to drop; she was 
tired and hungry, so she was right glad when she came to a 
house, which, Uiough an ugly-lookiug place at the best, she 
thought quite good enough for her to rest in. 

She took out a penny, and asked for a bed, and the 
woman of the house let her go into the loft, where she slept 
on her sack of beans. 

Now, the house belonged to thieves; and this was one 
of their wives wh») let the woman in with her sack. 

But, thougli the old wom.in was so tired, she could not 
sleep, but lay tossing about on her straw quite uneasy; 
presently she saw a light in the room below, and two men, 
each with a knife and a lantern. 

And she felt desperately fiightened, as you may fancy, 
for she thought they might want to munler her, and then 
eat her; which was often, done in those days, when there 
were a great many ogres and giants. 

AFell, the two men with the knives went on till they 
came to a bed where a gentleman was sleeping,’ who had 
dieen overtaken like the old woman, and who had got with 
^m a large portmanteau; there he lay as soun I as possible, 
snoring away in a manner quite pleasant to hear. As soon 
as the two rogues saw how fast a'-leep lie ^gas, the biggest 
took hold of his legs, and the little one took ou]| his knife, 
and cut the geiithuiian’s throat -\lick ! at one gash. 

As soon as they had stnek him they left him there all 
bloody, took tlie portmanteau, and went away again down¬ 
stairs. The old woman with the sack beeame mighty uneasy, 
thinking that it was to be her turn next, and thkt it was all 
over with her for certain; whereas fleaven had sent her 
there on purpose to detect and punish these wicked men. 
As soon as ‘they got downstairs, the woman must have told 
them of the\noor old Oreature in the Ipft, for presently up 

they came again) kniyes and lanterns and all. 
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The poor old body was ternbly frightened, as you jnay 
think, especially when the big man took hold of her legs (as 
he had done below-st ui s), and the httle one came up tp her 
head, with his lantern and his long knife 

Howevei, she did not move x muscle, only she snored to 
make believe she was a leep 

“Lets leive lier siy-> the big ni'in, she’s asleep and 
can tell ti© tiles 

* “ Let’s A*// h< r,' s^y^ the little man, “ she’ll do to feed 
the pigs * ” 

All this while the old woni in 1 ly is still as a stone; and 
at last, as they did not snspf it tint sin was awake, they let 
her oft, and went do\ nstiiis So she esc iped like a brave 
old woman as shi was She svw them wiap up the 
dead min below in in3 '^heet and < uij him to the court 
yard, presently thev t illed the pig , ind up they came, 
grunting, and sniHing round the tioiigh, whieli was the 
cofhn that these linked monslcis give the pool murdered 
gentleman 

You may suppose th it she did not sleep much that night, 
but the next inomin^ is oon is it wis li nt, she thanked 
the woman ol the houst, took up liei suk, iiid set ofl home 
as though nothing hid hipjit \ed , trudjiiig oiti the couiinon 
as fast as her poor It gs would i ury hti, though that was not 
very last, she titmblcd so Now, the little man (he that 
had stuck the gciillemin) suspiited tbit all w is not right, 
and he foljowed her, and c*me up with hei beloie she^ad 
got a mile on the road As soon as she siw him coming, 
the bold old lidy pals down her sick, and sits wilting for 
him on a ««loii«^ * 

“ What s the m itler luissus sa\s he 

“Why, iiiy sail, is lu ivj, nul my olU le^s is rather weak; 
I wish some honest mm would gj\e me iii aim, and help 
me on niy road .1 bjii 

bo the htth fillow iliv,e lur hi> um , .inJ tin re they 
went acioss the cumnion, iilking ihout beans, amt the 
weather, and wh it not, as it Ihty had been two angels He 
xw her almost home, and jou 111 ij be sure that when she 
got UfefC she tell down on hii knees and smd her players— 
as well she might, alter getting oft so will 

Whilpf she was in the midtfle ot hei prayei^, in comes 
her husband, and as soon as she’d ifoae, he asked for a bit 
of bacon and so ne of the beans so sl»( cut ^ji^laige piece, 
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and pl&nty of beans. Wliile it was boiling sha* told her 
husband of all she had seen the iiiglit before. 

must go to the Justice,” says she, and, 1 ell him the 
w ole’story.” 

^^do to the Justice .'*—go to the devil!” says he. '' 4s 
for the gentleman, it is all over with him now, and some oJ’ 
these rogues’ comrades will kill us if we peach.” 

With that lie stuck his fork into the saueejian to catch 
liold of a bit of the bacon. Well, as sure as I'm sitting heft*, 
instead of pulling out a bit of pork, what does he find at the 
end of his fork but a man’s head ! 

‘‘ It s the gentleman’s head I” says the wife. 

" Hut what can we do ? ” sa\ s the husband, who was 
rather flustered. 

You can revenge me,” ‘^.lys the head. ''I.«*isl night I 
was wickedly murdered, and eaten by pigs, as your wife 
can swear to. 1 shall have no rest until 1 see those robber.s 
at the gallows; and what’s more, I’ll never leave you till 
then ! ” 

So the farmer told the .Instice, and the thieves were 
Iiatiged, and all the pig', drownetl who had eaten the gentle* 
man’s body. 

And the head " 

Why, it was burie<l in the field w’here the farmer sowed 
the beaus, and there wen* never such crojis known as came 
from tb:it fiehl. 

*'• .\nd the bra\e old woman '' 

Why, tliough she was seventy ycais old, slie had a sou, 
' .irul lived hajipy ever alter. 

‘ Thm kkhsv. 


HANDY ANDY'S JJTTDK MISTAKES 

{Adapted) 

Andy was a fellow' who had the most singular knack of doing 
everything the wrong way; disappointment waited on all 
affairs in w'hich he bore a part, and destruction was at his 
fingers’ eTi()>i; so the nickii’^nic the neighbours stuck upon 
him was Handy Andy, and the jeering jingle pleased th^m. 
When An^y grew up to be what is called a brave lump 
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of a boj,’* his mother thought he was old ei^ugh to do some¬ 
thing for himself; so she took him one day along with her 
to the squire's^ and waited outside the door^ loitering and 
down the yard behind the house, among a crowd of beggars 
and great lazy dogs, that were thrusting their head!^ into 
every iron pot that stood outside the kitchen door, until 
chance might give her sight o* the squire afore he wint 
out, or afore he wint in;” and after spending her entire day 
in this idle way, at last the squire made his appearance, and 
Judy presented her son, who kept scraping his foot, and 
pulling his forelock, that stuck out like a piece of ragged 
thatch from his forehead, making his obeisance to the squire, 
while .his mother was sounding his praises for being the 
“handiest crayther alive—and so willin’— nothin’ comes 
wrong to him.” 

“ I suppose the English of all this is, you want me to 
take him ” said the squire. 

“Throth, an’ your honour, that’s just it—if your honour 
would be plazed.” 

“ What can he- do ? ” 

. “ Anything, your honour.” 

“ That means nolhingy 1 suppose,” said the squire. 

“ Oh no, sir. Everything, I mane, that you would desire 
him to do.” 

To every one of these assurances on his mother’s part 
Andy made a bow and a scrape. 

“ Can he take care of horses ? ” , 

“ The best of care, sir,” said the mother; while the miller, 
who was standing behind the squire, waiting for orders, made 
a grimace at Andy, who was obliged to cram his face into 
his hat to hide the laugh, which he could hardly smother 
from being heard, as well as seen. 

“Tvet him come, then, and help in the stables, and we’ll 
see what we can do.” 

May the Lord-” 

“That’ll do—there, now go." 

*“Oh, sure, but I’ll pray for you, and- " 

“Will you go? ” 

“ And may the angels make your bonour's bed this blessed 
night, I, pray.” ^ 

♦ “ If you don't go, your son slfan’t come.” . 

.Judy and her hopeful boy turned to the ri|^t-about in 
double-quick time, and hurried down thb avenqe. 
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,One momin|^ Andy cam€ to his room with hot water 
He tapped at the door. 

*f, '*^ho’s that ? *' said the squire, who had just risen. 

“It’s laie, sir." 

'^h, Andy ! Come in.” 

“Here’s the hot water, sir,” said Andy, bearing an 
enormous tin can. 

“Why, what on earth brings that enormous timean here? 
You might as well bring the slaiile ImoUel. ' 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said Andy, retreating. In two 
minutes more And^ came back, anti, tapping al the door, 
put in his iiead cautiously, and'said, “ I he maids m the 
kitchen, your honour, says there’s not so much hot water 
ready.” 

“ Did 1 not see it a moment since in your hand ? ” 

“Yes, sir; but that’s not nigli the full o' the stable 
bucket.” 

“Go along, you stupid thief! and get me some hot water 
directly.” 

Will the can do, sir ?" 

“Ay, anything, so you make haste." 

Off posted Andy, and back he came with the can. 

“Where’ll I put it, sir?” 

“Throw this out,” said the squire, handing Andy a jug 
containing some cold water, meaning the jug to ‘be re¬ 
plenished with the hot. 

l\.nd Andy took the jug, and the window of the room 
being open, lie very deliberattly threw the jug out. The 
squire stared with wonder, and at last said— 

“What did you do tliat for?” * 

“ Sure you toivld me to throw it out, sir.” 

“ Go out of this,* you thick headed viHbin! ” said the 
squire, throwing his boots at Andy’s head. Andy retreated, 
^d thought himself a very ill-used person. 

The first time Andy was admitted into the dining-room, 
great was his wonder. The butler took him to give him 
some instructions, and Andy was so lost iu admiration at 
the sight of the glass and plate, that he stood with his 
mouth and eyes wide open, and scarcely heard a word that 
was said to him. 

* “ What ^e you looking ? ” said the butler. ^ 

“ Them* things, sir,*^ said Andy, poiAting to^ lk>me silver 
forks. 
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** Is it the forks ? *' said the butler. « . 

" Oh no, sir ! I know what forks is very ; but I never 
seen them things afore." , 

" What tilings do jou mean * t * 

“ These things, sir," said Andy, taking up one of the 
silver forks, and turning il lound and round in his hand in 
utter astoni'ihment, while the butler grinned at his ignorance, 
and enjoyed his own superior knowledge 

** Well," said \ndv, aftei a long piiise, “ hang me if ever 
I seen a silver spoon split tint way btfore ' " 

Andy had one day the Inok lo be the persjn to whom a 
gentleman applied for some sod i witcr at a dinner party 
Sir ^ '* >^aid Andy 

"Soda-water,” said the guest, in that subdued tone in 
which people are apt to name their wants at a dinner-table 
Andv went to the butler "Mr Morgan, there s a 
gintleman-" 

" Let me alone, will you ^ ’ said Mr Morgan 

Andy moved round him a little longer, and again said— 

" Mr Morgan' 

" Don't you see I'm as busy as I can be > Can't you do 
it yourself^” 

" I dunna what be wants " 

"Well, go and ax him,” siid Mr Morgan 
Andv went off as he wis bidden, and came behind the 
thirsty gentU man s chair, with "1 beg your paidun, sir " 
"Well,’ said the gentleman •* 

\ beg your paidon, sir, but what s this you axed me 

for*’’ 

" Soda-watSr." 

“ What, sir ^ " 

"Soda-water, but peril ips jou haveVt any '* 

"Oh, there’s plenty m the house, sir* Would you like 
it hot, sir **" ^ 

The gentleman laughed, /lud supposing he was not under*^ 
stood, said, ** Never mind 

Rut Andy was too anxious to please to be fo satisfied, and 
again applied to Mr Morgan 
" Sir,’* said he 

Bad luck to you •—can't you let me alone ^" 

"Thefe'a a gentleman wants *some soap and wather.'* 

" Some #hat •*" • 

" Sogp and wather, sir,^' 
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Djivil sweep you 1—Soda-water, you mane You’ll get 
if under the sideboard.” 

‘‘ Is it in the can, sir ^ ” 

“No, stupid! in the bottles.” 

Is this It, sir?” said And\, producing a bottle of ale 
“No, bad luck to jou the little bottles.' 

"Is it the little bottles with no bottoms, sir?” 

“ I wish you wor ill the bottom o’ the say,',’ .said Mr. 
Morgan, who was fuming and puflmg, and rubbing down 
his face 'with a napkin, as he vias hurrying to all quarters 
of the room, or, as Andy said, in praising his activity, that 
he was "like had luck— ever\where ” 

"There they are said Morgan, at last. 

"Oh* them bottles that won t stand,” said Andy; "sure 
them's what 1 said, wnth no bottoms to them How’ll I open 
it?—it’s tied down.’ 

" Cut the cord, vou fool! ” 

And> did as he was desired ; and he happened at the 
time to hold the bottle of soda-water on a level with the 
(‘andles that shed light over the festive board from a large 
silver branch, and the moment he m.-ide the cut, bang went 
the bottle of soda, knocking out two of the lights with the 
cork, which, flving the length of the room, struck ilie squire 
himself in the eye at the foot of the table ; while the hostess 
at the head had a cold bath down her back. Andy, when he 
saw the soda-water jumping out of the bottle, held it from 
him at arm's length, every fi/z it made, exekaimiug, "Ow *— 
owl—ow !—” and, at last, when Lht bottle w.is'^ empty, he 
Roared out, " Oh 1 ord ' it s all gone ' 

Great was the commotion; few could resist laughter ex¬ 
cept the lathes, who all looked at their gowns, not liking 
the mixture of satin and soda-water 1 lie extinguished 
c.indles were relighted—the squire got his^ye open again 
anti the next time he saw the butler sufficiently near to 
*peak to him, he said in a low and hiiriied to'te of deep 
anger, while he knit his brow, " Send that fellow' out of the 
room!” but within the same instant lesiimed the former 
smile, that beamed on all around as if nothing had happened. 

Andy was expelled the dining-room 'n disgr& and for 
tla\ s kept out of the master’s and mistress’s way; in the 
meantime the butler made good story of the thing in the 
servants’ ; and when he lield up Andy’s ignorance to 
ridicule, by telling how he asked for "soap and water,” 
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Andy was given the name of " Suds/’ and was called, by 
no other for months after 

‘‘Ride 1 ^ 0 the toi/vn and see li there’s a letter for ijne, 
said the squire one day to our hero * 

“Yis, sir/*^ said Andy, who got astride of his hack, and 
trotted away to the po&t-ofhce On arriving at^the shop of the 
postmaster, who lairied on a busk tiade in gioceiies, gimlets 
bioad-cloUi, and lincn-di ipei), Andy picstnted liimseH at 
Ihfe counter, and said,I want a letther, sir, if you pla/e ” 

‘ ho do you want il foi ^ said the postmaster, in a 
tone whiich Andy consideicd iiujuisilne, so Andy thought 
the coolest contempt he could ttiiow upon the ]>r\ing im 
pcitmence of the postmaster was to repeat his question 
“ I 'Arant a letther, sir, if you plaze 

** And who do you want it for ” repeated the postmaster 
What’s that to \ou ^ ” said Andy 
The postmaster, laughing at his simplicity, told him he 
could not tell what lettei to give him unless he told him the 
direction 

“ The direofUions I got was to get a letther here—thats 
the directions ” 

Who ^ave you those directions ” 

“ The masther.” 

And who’s your master ^ ” 

** What consarn is that o yours ^ ” 

*' ^liy, you stupid rascal • if you don t tell me his name, 
how can I give you a letter ’ • • 

‘‘You could give it if you liked, but you’re fond of axin’ 
iinpident questions, bekase you think Tm simple ” 

Go along out o’ this' Your master must be as great 
a goose as yourself to send such a messengei 

“Bad luck to your iinpidence," said Andy, “is it Squire 
‘ Kgan you dar to say goose to ^ 

“ Oh, Squiie Egan’s your master, then ** 

** Yes, have you anything to say agin it ? ” 

** Only that I never saw ybu before ’ 

** Faith, then, you'll never see me agm if 1 have my own 
consmt" 

won’t give you any letter for the squire unless 1 
know you’re his servant Is there any one m this town 
knows you,?”* • • 

“Plenty,** said Andy; “it's not es^ry one as ignorant 
as yau.” 
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• « 

Just at this moment a person to whom Andj was known 
entere 4 the house, who vouched to the post-master that he 
mig^t give Andy the squire’s letter. Have you one for 
me ? 

^YeSjsir," said the postmaster, producing one—'^four- 
pence.” 

The gentleman paid the fourpence postage, and left the 
shop with his letter. 

"Here's a letter for the squire,” said the postmaster; 
"you’ve to pay me elevenpence postage.” 

"What 'ud I pay elevenpence for.^” 

" For postage ” 

" Not me ! Didn’t I sec you give Mr. Durfy a letthcr for 
fourpence this minnit, and a bigger letther than this.'’ and 
now you want me to pay eleveiqjenee for this scrap of a 
thing. Do 30 U think I'm a fool ? ” 

" No ; but I'ln suic of it/’ said the postmaster. 

" Well, you’re welkim to be sure, sure;—but don't be 
delayin’ me now: here's fourfiencc for you, and gi' me the 
letther.” 

"Go along, you stupid thief * ” said the postmaster, taking 
up the letter, and going to serve a customer with a mouse-' 
trap. 

While this person and many otlieys were served, Andy 
lounged up and down the shop, everj' now and then putting 
m his heail in the middle of the customers, and saying, 

" V’lll you gi' me the letther ' ” 

He waited ioi abo\e half sn lioui, and at last left, when 
he found it impossible to g« t roninion putiee lor his master, 
which he thought he deserved as well as another man; for, 
under this impression, Anily determined to give no more than 
the fourpence. 

The squire in the meantime was getting fftipatieiit for hi» 
return, and when Andy made Ins appearance asked if there 
w’as a letter for him. 

"There is, sir,” said Andy. 

"Then give it to me." 

" I haven't it, sir.” 

" What do you mean ? ” 

" He wouldn't give it to me, sir.” 

" Who wouldn't give it you ” 

" That Vyvld chate oeyant in the town— wanting to charge 
' double for it.'* 
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*' Maybe it's a double letter. Why on earth didn’t you 
pay what he asked, sir ? " 

"Arrah, sir, why would I let you be chated.^ It'&not a 
double letther at all: not above half the size o' ohe Mr. 
Durfy got before my face for fourpence." 

" You’ll provoke me to break your neck some day, you 
vagabond 1 Ride back for your life, you idiot, and pay what¬ 
ever heiS^ks, and get ihe the letter.” 

‘'Why, sir, 1 tell you he was sellin' them before my face 
for fourpence apiece.” 

“Go back, you scoundrel! or 1*11 horsewhip you; and if 
you're longer than an hour. I’ll have you ducked in the 
horsepond!'' 

Andy vani^ed, and made a second visit to the post-office. 
When he arrived, two other persons were getting letters; 
at the same time many shop customers were waiting to be 
served. 

«I'm come for that letther,” said Andy. 

“ I'll attend to you by-and-by.” 

“The inasthcr’s in a hurry." 

“Let him wait till his hurry’s over." 

“ He’ll murther me if I’m not back soon.” 

“ I'm glad to hear it.” 

While ihe postmaster went on with such provoking 
answers to these appeals for despatch, Andy’s eye caught 
the heap of letters which lay on the counter: so while certain 
weighing 6^soap and tobacco was going forward, he conlfived 
to become possessed of two letters from the heap, and, having 
effected that, waited patiently enough till it was the man's 
pleasure to gi^e him the one directed to his master. 

Then did Andy bestride his hack, and in triumph at his 
trick on the postmaster, rattle along fhe road homeward as 
fast as the beast could carry lum.// He came into the squire’s 
presence, his face beaming with delight, and an air of self- 
satisfied superiority in his .manner, quite unaccountable to 
his master, until he pulled forth his hand, which had been 
cubbing up his prizes, from the bottom of his pocket; and 
holding tKree letters over his head, while he said, “ Look 
at that! ” he next slapped them down under his broad fist 
on the table before the squire, saying— 

"WeH! if he did make me *pay elevenpence, I brought 
your honour the worth o' your money anyhow !^* 

** Sahubl Luvaa. 
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THE BISHOP AND THE CATERPILLAR 

Thi* Bibhop sat m the bchoolmaster s chair 
The Rector, and curates two, were there, 

1 he Doctor, the Squire, the heads of the c hoir. 

And the gentry around of high degree, 

A highly distinguished comp in^ , 

For the Bishop was gieatly beloved in his See I 
And there, below, 

A goodly show, 

Their faces with boap and with pleasure aglow. 

Sat the dear little school childien, row upon row. 

For the Bishop had said ( twas the death blow to schism) 
He would hear those dear children their Catechism 

I think I have read, 

Or at least heard it said 

" Boyb are always in mischief, unless they re in bed.** 

[ put it to you, 

1 don t say it s true, 

But if jou should ask for my own private view, 

I should answer at once, without further ado, 

I don t think a boy can be trusted to keep 
Fiom mischief in bed— unless he s asleep ’ * 

But the Schoolmaster’s eye hath a migic spefl. 

And the boys were behaving remarkaldy well— 

For boys, and the girls -but 'tis needless H say 

1 heir conduct was perfect m every way , 

lor I’m sure tis well known in all ranks of society, 

7hit girls always behave with the utmost propnety. 


Now the Bishop an is, and waves his hand, 

And the children prepared for his questions stand; 
With dignified mien and solemn look 
He slowly opened his ponderous book. 

And proceeded at onoe the knowledge to try 
Of those nice little children standing by 
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Each child knew its name 
And who gave it the same. 

And all the rest of tlie questions profound 

Which his Lordship was pleased to the school to propound. 

They knew the date when our Queen was crowned. 

And the number of pence which make up a pound ; 

And the oceans and $eas which our island bound; 

That life earth is nearly, but not quite, round; 

Their orthography, also, was equally sound, 

And the Bishop at last, completely astound—ed,—cried : 
"You bright little dears, no question can trouble you. 

You’ve spelled knife Avith a ‘k,’ and wrong Avith a ^w/ 

■ 

" And now that my pleasing task’s at an end, 

I trust you will make of me a friend : 

You’ve answered my questions, and 'tis but fair 
I'liat I in replying should take a share; 

So if there is aught you would like to know, 

Pray ask me about it before I go. 

" I’m sure it would give me the greatest pleasure 
To add to your knowledge, for learning’s a treasure 
Which you never can lose and which no one can steal j 
It grows by imparting, so do not feel 
Afraid or shy, 

• But boldly try. 

Which is the cleverer, you or I! *’ 

K'hus amusejnent with learning judiciously blending, 

His lordship made of his speech an ending. 

And a murmur went round, “ How condescending! ” 

But one bright little boy didn’t care*a jot 
If his Ixirdship were condescending or not; 

For, with scarce a pause 
For the sounds of applause. 

He raised his head, 

. And abruptly said : 

"How many legs has a caterpillar got.^** 

Now the Bishop A^as a learn man— 

Bishops always were since the race; began— 

But his knowledgb in that particular line 
Was less than yours, and no greater lhan mine; 
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Ard, except that he knew the creature could crawl. 

He knew nothing about its legs all— 

Whether the number, were great or small, 

Ot.e hundred, or five, or sixty, or six— 

So he felt in a pretty consid’rable fix 1 

But, resolving his ignorance to iiidc, 

In measured tones he thus replied : 

‘'The caterpillar, my ^lear little boy, 

Is an emblem of life and a vision of joy! 

It bursts from its shell on a bright green leaf, 

It knows no care, and it feels no grief." 

Then he turned to the Rcelor and whispered low, 

"Mr. Rector, how many? You surely know.'* 

But the Rector gravely shook his head. 

He hadn’t the faintest idea, he said. 

So the Bishop turned to the class again. 

And in tones paternal took u]j the strain ; 

"The caterpillar, dear cliildren, see, 

On its bright green leaf from care lives free. 

And it eats And eats, and it grows and grows, 

(Just ask tlie Schoolmaster if he knows).” 

But the Schoolmaster said that that kind of knowledge 
Was not the sort lie had learned at college. 

"And wlieii it has eaten enough, then soon 
- It spins for itself a .soft cocoon, 

And then it beconie.s a chrysalis- 
1 wonder which child can spell me this. 

'Tis rather a difficult word to .spell 

(Just ask the Schoohuijtress if she can tel]^.” 

But the SchoolmisLres.s said, as she shook her grey curli 
"She considered such things were not propei for girls.’ 

The'word was spelled, and spelled quite right. 

Those nice little boys were so awfully bright! 

And the Bishop began to get into a fright. 

His face grew red—it was formerly wlrite— 

•And the hair on his head stood nearly upright; 

So he said Vo the Beadle, " Go down in the street. 

And stop all the pebple you chance to meet, 
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I don't care who. 

Any one will do; 

The little boys playing with marbles and lops, 

Or respectable people who deal at Ihe shops; 

The crossing sweeper, the orgaii-" under, 

Or the fortune-teller if you can find her. 

Ask any or all, 

Short*or tall, 

Gieat or small, it inaLters iiot- 

How many legs -has a caterpillar got i '* 

The Beadle bowed and mhi ofi like .h shut. 


“ The caterpillar is doomed to sleep 
For months a slumber long and deep. 

Brown and dead 
it looks, ’tis said, 

It never even requires to he fed; 

And except that sometimes it wraggles its head, 
Your utmost eflorts would surely f.ul 
To distinguish the creature's head from its tail I 

“ But one morning in spring, 

When birds loudly sing. 

And the earth is gay with blossoming; 

When t|ic violets blue 
Are wet witli dew, 

And the sky wears the sweetest cerulean hue; 

• When on all is seen 
'I he brighlest sheen 

When the d.nsies au* while, and the grass is green; 
'riien the chrysalis breaks, 

I’he insect awakes, - 

To the realms of air its way it takes; 

It did not die, , 

It soars on high, 

A bright and a beauteous butterfly 1 ” 

Heift he paused and wiped a tear from his eye; 

The Beadle was quietly standing by. 

And perceiving the lecture had reached its c^os^ 
Whis'Jiered, softly and sadly,*" Nqbody knows I *’ 

• The Bishop saw his last hope was vain. 

But to make the best of it be was ilun; 
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Sq he added, “ l!)ear children, we ever should be 
Prepared to learn from all we see. 

And the beautiful thoughts of home and joy 
*^ill the heart, I know, of each girl and boy. 

< )h, ponder on these, and you will not care 
I'o know the exact allotted share 
Of legs the creature possessed at its birth. 

When it crawled a mean worm on tnis lowly earth 
Yet, if you know it, you now may tell. 

Your answers so far have pleased me well.” 

Then he looked around with benignant eye. 

Nor long did he wait for the reply. 

For the bright little boy, with a countenance gay. 

Said '^Six, for 1 counted ’em yesterday ! ” 

Anov. 

By hind ‘ptrmiaaion of “ The Boy*» Own Paper. 


A CHARADE 


Sikes, housebreaker, of Hoiindsditch, 
Habitually swore; 

But so surpassingly profane 
He never was before, 

As on a night in winter, 

When —softly as he stole 
In the dim light from stair to stair, 
Noiseless as boys who in her lair 
Seek to surprise a fat old hare— 

He barked his shinbone, unaware 
Encountering my whole. 


As pours the Anio plain ward. 

When rains have swollen the dykes. 
So, with, such noise, poured down 
wStirred by the shin of Sikes. 

The Butler Bibulus heard it; 

And straightway \;eased to snore, 
And^at up, like an egg on end>' 

While tnei. might count a score : 
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Then spake he to Tigerius, 

A Buttons bold was he : 

** Buttons, I think there's thieves about; 
Just strike a light and tumble out; 

If you, can’t find one go without. 

And see what you may see.” 

But now ^as all the household, 

Almost, u{X)n its legs. 

Each treading carefully about 
As if they trotl on eggs. 

With robe far-streaming issued 
Paterfamilias forth ; 

And close behind him,—stout and true 
And tender as the North,— 

Came Mrs. P., supporting 

On her broad arm her fourth. 


Betsy the nurse, who never 
From largest beetle ran. 

And—conscious p’raps of pleasing caps— 
The housemaids, formed the vun : 


And Bibulus the butler. 


His calm brows slightly arched ; 

(No mortal wight had ere that niglit 
Seen him with shirt unstarched ;) 

* And Bob the shockhaired knifeboy, 
Wielding two Shcilield blades, 

And James Plush of the sinewy legs, 

• The love of lady’s maids : 

And charwoman and chaplain 
Stood mingled in a mass, 

And Things,” thought he of llouiulsditch, 
“ Is come to a pretty pass.” 


Beyond all things a baby 
is lio the schoolgirl dear ; 

Next to herself the nursemaid loves 


Her dashing grenadier; 

Only with life the sailor 
Parts from the Bfitish flag; 

While one hope lingers,\he crack|man’s fingen 
Drop not his hard-earned swag,^ 
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But, as hares do my second 

Thro* gieen Calabna s copses, 

As females vanish at the sight 
Of short-homs and of ■» opses ; 

So, dropping fork*! and teaspoons, 

' The pride of Houndsditch fled, 
Dumbfoundcred by the hue and cry 
He d raised uji overhead 


They give him <lid the judges— 

As much IS was Ins due 
And, Saxon, shouldst thou c re be led 
To deem this t ilc untrue, 

Then any night in winter. 

When the < old north wind blows, 

\nd bairns are told to keep out cold 
By tallowing the nose 
When round the hre the elders 
\re gathered in i bunch, 

\nd the girls iie doing crochet. 

And the boys arc reading Punch .— 

Go thou and look in Leecl's book ; 

T here haply shalt thou spy 
A stout man on i staircase stand. 

With aspect invthing but blind 
And rub his ii,^lit shin with his hand 
To witness if I lie 

C S CAlvrRLET 


THF TRIAI moM PJCKW^rK 

Serjeant Busfuz ( all £h/abetli ( luppins, 
f’ncr Ehrabeth Muffins 

Mrs ( j I ppiNs enler6 the ntlnesf hox 

Buzfus — Mrs Cluppins, pray compose yourself, ma’am. 

Mrs. Cluppins sobs tilth increased vehemence 

Biutfut — r>o you re^llect, Mrs Cluppins—do you ?e- 
eoUect being in Mrs Bardell’s back one pair of stairs, oa 
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one particular morning in July la9t, when she was dbosting 
Pickwick's Apartment ? 

Mrs. Cluppins. —^Yes, my lord and jury, I do. , 

Buzfuz —Mr. Pickwick’s sittiiig-room was the ^rst-floor 
front, 1 believe.^ 

Mrs. Clupptns.—Yes, it were, sir. , 

Judge. —What were you doing in the back room, ma’am ^ 
Mrs^ Cluppins. —My lord and jury, I will not deceive 
you- 

Judge. —You had better not, ma'am. 

Mrs. Clupptvs — I was there unbeknown to Mrs. Bardell 
1 had been out vnth a little basket, gentlemen, to buy three 
pounds of red kidney purtaties-—which was three pound 
tuppense ha penny—when I see Mrs. Bardell’s street-door 
on the jar. 

Judge. —On the what.^ 

Snubbin. — Partly open, my lord 
Judge. —She said on the jar 
Snubbin. —It’s, all the same, my lord. 

Mrs. Cluppins —I walked in, gentlemen, just to say good 
mornin’, and went, in a permiscuous manner, upstairs, ami 
into the back room. Gentlemen, there was the sound of 

voices in the front room, and- 

Buzfuz. —And you listened, I beheve, Mrs Cluppins ^ 

Mrs. Cluppins, Beggin’ your pardon, sir, I would scorn 
the haction. The voices was very loud, sir, and forced 
themselve!) upon my ear. • ' 

Buzfuz. —Well, Mrs. Cluppins, you were not listening, but 
ypu heard the voices. Was one oi those voices Pickwuck’s? 
Mis. Cluppins —Yes, it were, sir. / 

Bnzfuz. —Tell us what you he.ard, Mrs. Cluppins, if you 
please. * 

Mts. Cluppins. ~~1 heard Mr Pickwnk’s voice, my lord 
and jury. 

Buzfuz. —Yes, yes, 1 know; but what did yoU hear 
him say f 

Mrs. Cluppins. —Mr Pickwick said, my lord and jury, 
that wheh they married it would save Mrs. Bardell a great 
deal of trouble. 

Btta/kBr.—Well, what next ? 

Mrss Cluppins. —He said she would have a lively com> 
panion, who’d teach her more trfbks in a |reek than she 
would learn in a year. 
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—What more did you hear. 

Mrv. Cluppins ,—My lord and jury, I heard the sound of 
iissing*, and 1 peeped in—I won’t deceive you, gentlemen— 
and 'lis arms were round Mrs. Bardell’s neck and he called 
her a good creature. 

Buzftn .—That will do You can go now, Mrs. Cluppins. 

Snubbm .—I shall not cross-examine this witness, for Mr. 
Pickwick wishes it to be distinctly stated that it h due to 
her to say that her account is in substance correct. 

' Buzfuz .—Call Nathaniel Winkle. 

Crier, —Nathaniel Winkle ! 

Winkle .—Here (Bows to the Judge.) 

Judge. —Don’t look at me, sir ; look at the j iry. 

Buzfuz. —Now, sir, have the goodness to let his lordship 
and the jury know what your name is, will you ^ 

Winkle. —Winkle. 

Judge .—What’s your Christian name, sir ? 

Winkle. —Nathaniel, sir. 

Judge. —Daniel,—any other name ^ 

Winkle. —Nathaniel, sir—niy lord, I mean. 

Judge .—Nathaniel Daniel, or Daniel Nathaniel ? 

Winkle —No, my lord ; only Nathaniel; not Daniel at all. 
Judge. —What did you tell me it was Daniel for then, sir ? 
Winkle. —I didn't, my lord 

.Judge .—You did, sir. How could I have got Daniel on 
my notes unless you told me so, sir ^ 

Bhzfnz .—Mr Winkle has rather a short memory, ray 
lord. Wc shall find means to refresh it before we have quite 
'done with him, 1 dare say. , 

Judge .—You had better be careful, sir. * 

Bu^us. —Now, Mr. Winkle, attend to me, if you please, 
sir, and let me recommend you, for your o^pi sake, to bear 
in mind his lordship’s injunction to be careful. I believe 
you are a particular friend of Mr Pickwick, the defendant, 
are you not ? 

Winkle. —I have known Mr Pickwick now, as well as J 

can recollect at this moment, nearly- 

Buzfuz. —Pray, Mr. Whiikle, do not evade the question. 
Are you, or are you not, a particular friend of the 
defendant's ? 

Winkle. —I was just about Vo say that- 

Buzfuz .—V^ll you, of will you not, answer my questioi>, 
» air ? 
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Judge .— If you don’t answer the question you’U bo com- 
mitted, sir. 

Busfuz. —Come, sir; yes or no, if you please. • 

Winkle .— Yes, I am. i 

Buzfuz .— Yes, you are. And why couldn't you have 
said so at once, sir? Perhaps you know the plaintiff too: 
eh, Mr. Winkle ? 

Wittkie .— I don t Know her. I've seen her. 

Buzfuz. —Oh, you don't know her, but you’ve seen her. 
Now, have the goodness to tell the gentlemen of the jury 
what you mean by that, Mr. \>'^inkle 

Winkle. —I mean that I am not intimate with her, but that 
I have seen her when I went to call on Mr. Pickwick, in 
Goswell Street. 

Utts/kcr.—Ilowr often have you seen her, sir ? 

Winkle. —How often ? 

Buzfuz .— Yes, Mr Winkle, how often I'll repeat the 
question for you a do/en times, if you require it, sir. 

Winkle .— It is impossible to say how many times I have 
seen Mrs. Bardell 

Buzfuz .— Have you seen her twenty tmies, sir? 

Winkle .— Certainly! more than that 
Buzfuz. — Have yon seen her a hundred times ^ 

Winkle .— No, I think not. 

Buzfuz. —Will yon swear you have not seen her more 
than fifty times ? 

Winkle .— I think not • 

Buzfuz — Don’t you know that you have seen her at least 
seventy-five times ? 

Winkle.—! think 1 may have seen her seventy-five times, 
but I am uncerkiin. 

Judge .— You had better take care*of yourself, sir. 

Buzfuz. -—Pray, Mr. Winkle, do yon remember calling on 
the defendant Pickwek at these apartments in the plaintiff's 
house, in Goswell Street,, on one pirliciilar morning in the 
month of July last ? 

Winkle .— Yes, I do. 

Buzjuz .— Were you accompanied on that occasion by a 
friend of the name of Tupnian, and another of the name of 
Snodgrass ? 

Wihkle. —^Yes, I was. 

Buzfuz. —^Arc they here > 

Winkle. —Yes, they are [ijooki di tuA Jn^ndg.^ 
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Now, sir, tell the gentlemen of the jury whnt 
you saw on entering the defendant’s room on this particular 
morninjg. G>me, out with it, sir; we mu&t have it, sooner 
or If ^er.(^ 

Wifjele. —The defendiint, Mr. Pickwick, was holding the 
plaintiff Iq his arms, with his hands clasping her waist, and 
the plaintiff appeared to have fainted away. 

Busjuz. —Did you hear the defendailt say anything ? 

Winkle. —1 heard him call Mrs. Bardell a good creature, 
and I heard him ask her to compose herself, for what a 
situation it was, if anybody .should come; or words to that 
effect. 

Buzfuz. — Now, Mr. VVipkle, 1 have only one more question 
to ask you, and I beg you to bear in mind his lordship’s 
caution. Will you undertake to swear that Pickwick, the 
defendant, did not say on the occasion in question: " My 
Dear Mrs. Bardell, you're a good creature; compose yourself 
to this situation, for to this situation you must come,” or 
words to that effect ? 

Winkle. —I—I didn't understand him so, certainly. 1 was 
on the staircase, and couldn’t hear distinctly; the impression 
on my mind is- 

Bvzfuz .—The gentlemen of the jury want none of the 
impressions on your mind, Mr. Winkle ; which, 1 fear, would 
be of little service to honest straightforward men. You 
were on the staircase, and did not distinctly hear; but 
you wiU not swear that Pickwick did not make use of the 
expressions I have quoted ? Do I understand that ? 

* Winkle. —No, I will not. # 

finuhbin {stand.^ up). —I btlievc, Mr. Winkle, thkt Mr. Pick¬ 
wick is not a young man 

Winkle.- -Oh no ; old enough to be my father. 

Snubbin. —You have tohl my learned friend that you have 
known Mr. Pickwick a long time. Had ^ou ever any reason 
to suppose or believe that he was about to be mamed ? 

Winkle. —Oh no; certainly not. 

Snubbin. — 1 will.even go further than this, Mr. Winkle. 
Did you ever see anything in Mr. Pickwick's manner and 
conduct towards the opposite sex to induce you to believe 
that he ever conteixqilated matrimony of .late years, in any 
case? * 

W%nkle, —Oli^ no ; certAinly not. • 

SntJtlnn, — Has his behaviour, when females have been in 
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the case, always been that of a man who, having attained a 
pretty advanced period of life^ content with hh o^f/n occupa¬ 
tions and amusements, treats them as a father might his 
daughters ? • 

Winkle. —Noe the lea'st doubt of it. That is—ycA—oh yes 
—certainly. 

Snubhin. —You have never known anything 4n his be¬ 
haviour towards Mr^ Bardell, or any other female, in the 
least* dtegree suspicious ^ 

Winkle, —N—n —no, except on one trifling occasion, which 
1 have no doubt might be easily explained. 

Snublnn. —You may leave the box, Mr. Winkle. 

Buzfuz. —Call Samuel Weller. 

/ Mr. Wbixbr iteps into the boat. 

Judge. —^What's your name, sir ? 

Sam.— Sam Weller, my lord. 

Judge. —Do you spell it with a V, or a W ? 

Sam. —That depends upon the taste and fancy of the 
spel)^, my lord. 1 never had occasion to spell it more than 
once or twice in my life, but I spell it with a V. 

Wellerf senior {fiom the audience) —Quite right, too, 
Samiveb Put it down a “We,” my lord; put it down a 
“ We." 

Judge. —Who is that who dares address the Court ? 
Crjer! 

Crier.4 —Yes, my lord. 

Judge. —Bring that person here instantly. 

Crier. Yes, iny lord. 

• Judge, —Do you know who that was, sir ? 

Sam. —i ra) ther suspect it was m;^ father, my lord. 

Judge — Do you see him here now ^ 

Sam. {looknng iq) to the ceiling) No, I don’t, my lord. 

Judge. —If you could have pointed linn out, I would have 
committed him instantly. 

. Sam, —Thank ye, my. lord. 

Buzfuz. —Now, Mr X'SVller. 

Sanfir —Now, sir. 

Buzfuz. —I believe you are in the service of Mr Pickwick, 
the defendant in this case.^ Speak up, if you please, Mr. 
Weller. 

Sam. —I mean to speak up, sif I am in the service o' 
'that 'ere genTmdn, and a wery gooil beivicesit U. 
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Buzfta. —Little to do, and plenty to get, I suppose ? 

Oh, quite enough to get, sir, as the soldier said 
ven they ordered him three bundled and fifty lashes. 

Judge —You must not tell us what the soldier, or any 
oth ‘r m^n, said, sir; it’s not evidence. 

Sam .— Wery good, my lord. 

Buzfu^ —Do you recollect anything p.nticular hap])cnmg 
on the morning when you were first eng.igerl by the de¬ 
fendant ; eh, Mr Wclh r ^ ^ ' 

Sam —Yes, I do, sir 

BuzJ\m .—Have tlic goodness to tell the jury what it was. 

Sam, —I had a reg'lar new fit out o' clothes that niorniii’, 
gen'l'men of the jury, and that was a wtiy pirtickler ancl 
uncommon circumstance vilh me m those diys. 

Judge. —You had better be careful, sir 

Sam .— So Mr. Pickwick said at the time, my lord; ami I 
was wery carelnl o’ that 'eie suit o’ do*lies -wery careful 
indeed, my lord 

The Judge looks ilemUf at and motions Bu/urz 

to pioceed. 

Buzfuz.— Do you mean to tell me, Mr. Weller, that you 
saw nothing of this fainting on the part of the plaiiilifT in 
the arms of the deft ndant, which j ou have heard desenbed 
by the witnesses ? 

Sam. —Certainly not; I was in the passage till they r<i)led 
me im, and then the old lady was not there. , 

Bdijw: —Now, attend, Mr Weller You were in the 
passage and yet you saw nothing ot what was going forward. 
Have you a pair of eyes, Mr. Weller } ‘ 

Sam .— Yes, I have a pair of eyes, and that’s just it. It 
they was a pair o’ patent double million magnilyin’ gas 
microscopes ot hextra power, p’rhaps I migJft be able to sec 
through a flight o’ stairs and a deal door; but bein' only ei/es 
you see, my wision's limited. 

Buzfuz. —Now, Mr. Weller, I’ll ask you a q'liestion on 
another point, if you please, 

Sam. —If you please, sir. 

Buzfuz. —Do you remember going up to Mrs. B&rdell's 
house one night in November last ? 

Sam. —Oh yes, wery well. 

Buzfuz. — Oh, you do remember that, Mr. Welter ; | 

thouirhtwe shoriM sret at something at last. 
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Sam. —I rayther tliought that, too, sir. 

Buzfuz. —Well; I suppose you went up to have 'a Kttle 
talk about this trial—ch, Mr. Weller? 

Sam.— •! went up to pay the rent ; but we did get a talkin' 
about the trial. ^ 

Buzfu';. —Oh, you did get a-talking about the trial. Now, 
wliat passed about the trial; will you have the goodness to 
U*ll us,^Mr. Weller? 

With all the pleasure in life, sir. Arter a few un¬ 
important observations from the wirtuous female as has been 
examined here to day, the ladies gets into a wery great state 
o’ admiration at the honourable conduct of Mr. Dodson and 
Fogg—them t\%o gen'l'men as is sittiii’ over there. 

Bttzfuz .—The attorneys for the plaintiff. Well, they 
spoke in high praise of the honourable conduct of Messrs. 
Dodson ami Fogg, tlip attorneys for the plaintiff, did 
they ? 

Sam. —Yes; they said what a wery gen’rous thing it was 
o’ them to have taken up the case on sjiec, and to charge 
nothin’ at all for costs, unless they got ’em out of Mr. 
Pickwick. 

Buzfuz. —It's perfectly useless, my lord, attempting to get 
at any evidence through the impenetrable stupidity of this 
witness. I will not trouble the Court by asking him any 
more questions. Stand down, sir. 

Sam. —Would any other gen’l’inan like to ask me anythin' ? 

Snuhbhim— Not I, Mr. Weller, thank you. I have no objec¬ 
tion to admit, my lord, if it will save the examinatibn of 
another w itness, that Mr. Pickwick has retired from business, 
and is a gentleman of considerable independent property. 

Buzftn.- -Very well. 'I'heii that’s my case, my lud. 

Snuhbvt. —In the absence of my leader, Serjeant Phunky, 
who is at Westminster, I cannot take upon myself the 
responsibility of replying to this case. 

Judge .—Serjeant Phunky should have been here. I 
cannot postpone my summing up on that account. Gentle¬ 
men of the jury ! if Mrs. Bardcll be right, it is perfectly clear 
that Mr. Pickwick must be wrong; and if you think the evi¬ 
dence of Mrs. Cluppiiis wortJiy of credence, you will of course 
believe it; and if you don’t, you won’t. If you are satisfied 
that a breach of promise of n^arriage has been committed, 
>ou will find for the plaintiff with sqph damages as you think 
ptoper; and if on* other hand it appears to Tou that 
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no promise of^arriage has ever been given, you will find for * 
the <defendant with no damages at all. 

Crier. —Gentlemen, are you all agreed upon your verdict } 
Soreman .—^We are. 

Crier .—Do you find for the plaintiff, gentlemen, or for the 
defendant ? 

Foreman .—For the plaintiff. 

Crier. —With what dami^es, gentlemen ^ 

Foreman. —£750. 

Mr. Weller, senior, —Oh, Sammy, Sammy, vy waren’t there 
a alleybi } 

Dickens. 

By kind permusion of 
Meurt Chapman A Hall. 


THE GREY PARROT 
Introduction 

[Gannett, chief engineer of the steamship Curlew, on the 
eve of a fresh voyage, takes home to his young wife a parrot, 
gifted with fluent and strong language, and gravely assures 
her that it is a magic bird, and will tell him all that she does 
in his absence. Meantime he arranges, in his jealous anxiety, 
that her landlady shall report to him on his return, when he 
intends to pass oft' the bird as his informant. Mrs. Gannett's 
friend, Mrs. ClufTins, hearing the wife's story, takes the matter 
in hand, persuades her to sell the parrot, and arranges with 
her a counterplot. We take up the thread of this at tjhe 
moment of the husband’s return.] * 

A FOUR-WHEELER dfove up to the door, and the engineer, 
darting upstairs three steps at a time, drS^ped an armful of 
parcels on the floor, and caught his wife in an embrace which 
would have done credit to a bear. Mrs. Gannett, for reasons of 
which lack of muscle was only one, responded less ardently. 

''Ha, fit's good to be home again,*' said Gannett, sinking 
into an easy-chair and pulling his wife on his knee. " And 
how have you been } Lonely } ” / 

" I got used to it," said Mrs. Gannett softly. 

The engineer coughed. "You had the parrot/' he re¬ 
marked. ' ^ 

" Yes, I hed the magic parrot," said Mrs. Gapnettt 
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** Hovr'f it getting on ? said her husband, looking rojind. 
"Where is it?" 

** Part of it IS on the mantelpiece," said Mrs. Gannett, 
trying to speak calmly, “ part of it is in a bonnet-box upstairs, 
some of it's in my pocket, and here is the remainder." 

She fumbled in her pocket and placed in his hand a cheap 
two-bladed clasp knife. 

" On the mantelpiete'" repeated the engineer, staring at 
the knife; "in a bonnet-box I ” 

" Those blue vases," said his wife. 

Mr. Gannett put hii> hand to his head. If he had heard 
aright one parrot had changed into a pair of vases, a bonnet, 
and a.kmfe. A magic bird with a vengeance. 

"1 sold it," said Mr'^. Gaimetl suddenly. 

The engineer's knee stiffened mhospitably, and his arm 
dropped from his wife's waist. She rose quietly and took a 
chair opposite. 

“ Sold it!" said Mr. Gannett in awful tones. “ Sold my 
parrot!" 

" I didn't like it, Jem," said his wife. I didn't want 
that bird watching me, and I did want tlie vases, and the 
bonnet, and the little present for you " 

Mr. Gannett pitched the little present to the other end 
of the room. 

"You see it mightn't have told the truth, Jem,” con¬ 
tinued Mrs^ Gannett, " It might have told all sorts of lies 
about me, and nuCde no end of mischief.” • ' 

" It couldn't he,” shouted the engineer passionately, rising 
from his chair and pacing the room. " It’s your guilty con¬ 
science that’s*made a cowanl of you How daie you sell my 
parrot ^" 

A " Because it wasn’t truthful, Jem,’ *said his wife, who was 
somewhat pale. 

"If you were half as truthful you’d do," vociferated the 
engineer, standing over her, " you, you deceitful woman.” 

Mrs. Gannett tumbled in her pocket again, an^roducing 
a small hwdkerchief applied it delicately to her eyes. 

"I—I*got nd of it for your sake," she stammered. "It 
used to tell such lies about you. I couldn't bear to listen 
to it.” 

" About file /” said Mr. Qanhett, sinking into* his seat and 
staring at his wife with verj^^naturaramazemej^t. "Tell lies 
about me / Nonsense! How eould it ?" 
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'/1 suppose it could tell me about you as easily as it could 
tell you about me ? ** said Mrs. Gannett. There was more 
mag'c in that bird than you thought, Jem. It Ubcd to say 
slioci* i^g tilings about you. I couldn’t bear it." 

" Do you think you're talking to a child or a fool ? " de- 
nianded..the engineer. 

Mrs. Gannett shook her head feebly. She still kept the 
handkerchief to her eyes, but allowed a portion to drop over 
her mouth. 

" 1 should like to hear some of the stories it told about 
me—if you can remember them,” said the engineer with 
bitter sarcasm. 

“The first lie,” said Mrs. Gannett in a feeble but ready 
voice, “ was about the time you were at Genoa. 'J'he' parrot 
said you were at some concert gardens at the upper end of 
the town.” 

One moist eye coining mildly from behind the handker¬ 
chief saw the engineer stitten suddenly in his chair. 

“I don't suppose there even is such a place,” she con¬ 
tinued. 

“ I—b'leve—there—is,” said her husband jerkily. ** I've 
heard—our chaps—talk of it.” 

“ But you haven't been there } ” said his wife anxiously. 

** Never/” said the engineer with extraordinary vehe¬ 


mence. 

*^That wicked bird said that you got intoxicated there,” 
said Mrs. Gannett in solemn accent.s, “that you smashed a 
little marble-to}iped table and knocked down two waiters, 
and that if it hadn’t been for the captain of the Pursuit, 
who was in there and who got you away, yoii'd have been 
locked up. Wasn't it a wicked bird ” 

“ Horrible ! " said the engineer huskily. 

“1 don't suppose there ever was a ship called the Pur- 
suit” continued Mrs. Gannett. 

“Doesn’t sound like a ship]s name,” murmured Mr. 
Gannett. ^ 

“ Well, then, a few days later it said the Curlew was at 
Naples.” 

“I never went ashore all the time we were at Naples,*' 
remarked the engineer casually. 

. “The paVrot said you didV' ^d Mrs. Gannett. 

“I suppose you’ll beheve yothr own lawful husband before 
that damned bird ? ” shouted Gannett, starting up. 
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course I didn't believe it, Jem," said his wife. ** I’m 
tryinff to prove to you that the bird was not truthfuf, but 
you're so hard to persuade." 

Mr. Gannett took a pipe from his pocket, and ,\^ith a 
small knife dug with much severity and determination a hard¬ 
ened plug from the bowl, and blew noisily through the stem. 

“'Inhere was a girl kept a fruit-stall just by the harbour,” 
said Mrs^ Gannett, "and on this evening, on the strength of 
having bought three-pennyworth of green figs, you pul your 
arm round her waist and tried to kiss her, and her sweet 
heart, who was standing close by, tried to stab you. * The 
parrot said that you were in such a state of terror that you 
jumped into the harbour and were nearly drowned." 

Mr. Gannett having loaded his pipe lit it slowly and care¬ 
fully, and with tidy precision got up and deposited the match 
m the fireplace. 

" It used to frighten me so with its stories that I hardl v 
knew what to do with myself," continued Mrs. Gannett. 
" When you were at Suez-" 

'riie engineer waved his hand imperiously. 

" That’s enough,” he said stiffly. 

“ I’m sure I don’t want to have to repeat what it told me 
about Suez," saiil his wife. " I thought you'd like to hear it, 
lhat's all." 

"Not at all," said the engineer, pufl^g at his pipe. 
"Not at all.” 

" But yt)u see.why 1 got rid of the bird, don’t you -said 
Mrs. Gannett. "If it had told you untruths about me, jfou 
%ould have believed them, wouldn’t you f " 

Mr. Gannett took his pipe from bis mouth and took his 
wife in his extended arms. " No, my dear,” he said brokenly, 
" no more than believe all this stuff about me.” 

“ And I did quite right to sell it, didn’t I, Jem ? ” 

" Quite right," said Mr. Gannett with a great assumption 
of heartiness. " Best thing to do with it." 

* "You haven’t heard the worst yet," said Mri. Gannett. 
" When you were at Suez-" 

Mr. Gannett consigned Suez to its only rival, and thump¬ 
ing the table with bis clenched fist, forbade his wife to men 
tion the word again, and desired her to prepare supper. 

W. W. Jacobs. 

• 

Bjf kind p^mi$$u»n of 
tk$ iitttilor wM Mmr$, Mothutn 
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PHOTOGRAPHING THE BABY 

The babj was arrayed in its most ornamental dresSj the 
cutest hjbtle stockings and dots of white shoes, that she in¬ 
sisted on kicking oif every two minutes, as they interfered 
with the very necessary process of getting her toeo into her 
mouth. 

We were ushered into a gorgeous room, with piano and 
bay window, and paintings and photographs in profusion. 
This is the bait. The bare hook is the operating room. A 
person is posed among sections of scene painting, ])art of a 
fence, ragged curtains, some canvas rock-work, and the 
tall gaunt iron head-rest, standing like a metallic spectre 
waiting for the back of the victim’s skull. He thinks with 
horror—Is that acid-stained fiend going to take me among 
this pile of refuse f But when the picture is finished there 
he stands in a most luxurious apartment, i^ith a lovely 
glimpse of scenery beyond. The photographer is a magician 
in the realm of Sham. He pulls a screen here, a piece of 
dilapidated wood-work there, fixes some blue shades, and 
stands back to see the effect of light. Chin a little higher, 
please. Ah, that’s just it; that foot a little farther back— 
so. Keep your eyes fixed on the corner of the camera; wink 
as often as you please." And thus it goes. 

Oh yes, the baby. 1 had almost forgotten her. Was the 
,baby ready ? 

** Of course," said I, ''just bring her in, my dear." 

" Now you know the baby is not ready," siCid Mrs. Sharp, 
with a reproving glance at me. I couldn’t see why slie 
wasn’t, nor could 1 see what improvement'Sll the fixing-up 
made, but 1 was afterwards informed that she would have 
" looked a fright" if she had been taken as she arrived. 

The baby was placed on a sort of angled chair, while her 
mother’s %and supported her from behind a curtain. Bhe 
looked wonderingly round at the strange surroundings, and 
the little lip began to quiver, until the reassuring voice of 
the mother told her that she was not alone in an unknown 
world. Then she saw her " Pop," and laughed. She always 
sees something funny about 

The phoiographer r4ai the dnnera with its glaring eye. up 
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towards the child, and nearly beared her out of her* wits, 
until our soothings brought back the blue skj again. 

" Now ! ** said the chief operator, and the secondary fi^nd 
came out of the dark necromancing chamber with the slides 
covered in a black cloth, and placed one in the camera, and 
the other over it. The original Black Crook placed hie hand 
oh the brass nogglc of his conjuring box, while his familiar 
jingled a bell. The baby looked at the bell; off came the 
noggle. One ! two ! thr-- 

She turned towards me and smiled. 

One plate gone; the noggle goes over the glaring eye 
again. 

" Please stand beside him," said the chief to me, nodding 
towards his assistant. 

1 stood beside the bell-man, and clucked at the baby. 
She looked on me as some mild sort of lunatic, but she looked 
approvingly, and all the while the silver bell tmklerl. One, 
two, three, four- 

The baby gave a croW, and turned round to see if its 
mother was there. She was there, but plate number two 
had gone to join the first one. 

While the demons were consulting in their den of dark¬ 
ness, fixing a new plate, the baby was shaken up a hit and 
told to be good. All ready. [ got down on my h.'inds and 
knees, and made faces that astonished the child. 

One, tiijo, three, four, five, six—all right! ” 

The baby was pliotographed. 

Robert Barr. 


PARIS ANT> HFIPN 

As the youthful Paris presses 
Helen to his ivory breast. 
Sporting with her golden trcs.scs. 
Close and ever closer prest. 


** Let me," said he, quaff the nectar, 
Which thy lips ruby yield ; 

Glory I can leave to Htfetor, 

Gathered in the tente<k field. 
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liCt me ever gaze thee, 

Look into thine ejes so deep, 

\\ ith a daring hand I won thee. 

With a faithful heait I’ll keej) 


“ Oh, ray Helen, thou bright wonder, 
Who was ever like to thee > 

Jove would lay aside his thunder. 

So he might be blest like me 


“ How mine eyes so fondly linger 
On thy soft and pearly skin , 
Scan each round and i osv finger. 
Drinking draughts of bciutv in 


•* Tell me, whence thy beauty, fairest ? 

Whence thy cheek’s enchanting bloom 
Whence the rosy hue thou wearest. 
Breathing round thee rich perfume ^ ” 


J hus he spoke, with heart that panted, 
C lasped her fondly to his side, 

Oa/td on her with look eiich int< d. 
While his Helen thus repli(<l 


** Be no discord, love, between us. 
If 1 not the secret tell ’ 

’Twas a gift 1 had of Venus,— 
Venus who has loved me well. 


** And she told me as she gave it, 

' Let not e’er the charm be know n ; 
O’er thy person freely lave it. 

Only when thou art alone.' 


'‘”Tis enclosed m yonder casket— 
Here behold its golden key; 

But Its name—^love, do not ^sk it, 
Tcll’t I may not, even to thee ' ** 
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Long with love and kiss he plied her; 

Still the secret did she keep. 

Till at length he sank beside her. 
Seemed as he had dropped to sleep. 


Soon was Helen laid in slumber, 
When her Paris, rising slow. 

Did his fair*neck disencumber 
From her rounded arms of snow. 


Then, her heedless fingers oping. 
Takes the key and steals away, 
To the ebon table groping, 

Where the wondrous casket lay; 


Eagerly the lid uncloses. 

Sees within it, laid aslope, 

Pears' T.iquid Bloom of Roses, 

Cakes of his Transparent Soap ! 

Bon (Iaultieb. 


THE WELL OF SI'. KRYNR 

A WELL there is in the west-country. 

And a clearer one never was seen ; 
'Fncre is not a wife in the west-country 
But has heard oi the'well of St. Keyne, 


An oak and an elm-tree stand beside. 
And behind does an ash-tree grow, 
And a willow fiPom the bank above 
Droops to the water below. 


A traveller came to the well of St. JCeyne ; 

Pleasant it was to his eye, 

For from cock-crow he hjjd been travelling, 
And {here was not a cloud in the sky. 
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He drank of the water so cool and clear. 

For thirsty and hot was he, 

And he sat down upon the bank. 

Under the willow-tree. 

There came a man from the neighbouring town 
At the well to fill his pail. 

On the well-side he rested It, 

And bade the stranger hail 


Now art thou a bachelor, strani>er ? " quoth he, 
For an if thou hast a wife. 

The happiest draught thou hast drank this diiy 
That ever thou didst in thy life. 


Or has your good woman, if one you have. 
In Cornwall ever been } 

For an if she have, I’ll venture my life 
She has drank of the well of St. Keyne.” 


* I liave left a good woman who never was here,*' 
The stranger he made reply; 

" Blit that my draught should be better for that, 

I pray you answer me why ” 


** St. Keyne,” quoth the countryman, many a time 
Drank of this crystal well, 

And before the angel summoned her 
She laid on the water a sjiell 

If the husband of this gifted well 
Shall drink before his wife, 

A happy man tlienceiorth is he. 

For he shall be master for life. 


But if the wife should drink of it first. 

Heaven help theJlusband then! 

The stranger stooped to the well of St. Keyne, 
And drank of the waters again. 
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Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lecture 

“ You drank of the well, 1 warratft, betimes J ” 
He to the countrjnrnan said. * 

But the countr 3 nnian smiled as the stranger ^akej 
And sheepishly shook his head. 

** I hastened as soon as the wedding wa» done. 
And left my wife in the porch. 

But i' failE she had been wiser than I, 

For she took a bottle to church! ” 

• Southey. 


MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURE 

So you’ve come home at last, Mr. Caudle: pretty time of 
night to come to bed. Faugh ! that filthy tobacco smoke! 
You know I hate tobacco, and yet you will do it! You don’t 
smoke yourself^ If you go among people who do smoke, 
you're just as bad. No! I sha’n’t go to sleep, like a good 
soul! How's people to go to sleep when they’re suffocated ? 
If you want to go to sleep, you should come home in Christian 
time, not at half-past twelve—going and lending your money 
like a fool, and spending I don’t know how much more! 

I wonder who'd lend ym five pounds, Mr. Caudle ? Eh f 
You can Be very liberal, to everyl>ody but those belonging 
to you. I’ve wanted a new gown these three years; and all 
«tjie girls want bonnets. Mary Anne ought to have gone to 
the dentist’s^ to-morrow—she wants three teeth taken out. 
Now, it can't be done. The man called for the water-rate 
to-day, and next Tuesday the fire insurance is due. I did think 
you might have gone to the seaside this summer; but what 
do you care for your family ? Nothing ! so you can squander 
away five pounds on some of your brother masons, as you call 
them 1 * 

Nonsense ! don’t tell me you only spent eighteenpence ! 
and if it tvas only that, do you know what fifty-two eighteen- 
pences come to in a year ? Do you ever think of that, and 
see the gowns I wear? A pretty name you’ll get in the 
neighbourhood, and a nice face •you’ll get in a very little time 
—your nose is getting red already !• 

Y||M don’t see it ? No, I daresay not; but*! see it 1 I see 
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a grejiL many things that you don’t. In a little time you'll 
have a f^ce, all over, as if it was made of red currant jhm. 
And now, I suppose, you’ll be going to public dinners every 
day! ant of course you'll be out evciy night. I knew what 
it would come to, when you were made a mason. " Brother ’* 
Caudle ! {luh '—when you were once made a brother, as you 
call yourself, I knew where the husband and fal^NT would 
be—a brother, indeed ! What would you say il 1 was to go, 
and be made a uster? why, I know very well the house 
wouldn't hold you ' 

Now, now, he still, Caudle. Don't let’s quarrel: 1 want 
to know all you’ve been doing Lo-night. Do you suppose I’d 
ever suffered jou to be made a mason of, if I wasn’t to know 
the secret too ? A pack of nonsense, 1 daresay ; still I should 
like to know. There's a dear ' Eli Just till me a little bit 
of it. Come, there’s a good creature ' I’m sure I wouldn’t 
refuse you anything. I only wish I had a secret, I should be 
miserable to keep it to myself. Now, Caudle ! you’ll tell your 
own Margaret.^ There’s a love! What, \oii won't.^ Oh, 
you’re a wretch, Mr. Caudle ! 

But I know what all this masonry’s about. It’s only an 
excuse to get away from your wives and families, that you 
may feast and drink together ’ That’s all! tli it’s the secret! 
But it isn’t the secret I care about; it's the slight that a man 
pays to his wife, when he keeps something to himself tliat 
he won’t let her know. Man and wife one indeed [ I should 
like “to know how that can be, wlien a inan’s a mason’ 
Caudle, you sha’n’t close your eyes for a veck, unless you lell 
me some of it. Caudle ! do, my love 1 J )carest, I say ! tlgli*! 
you’re enough to vex a saint I 

What do you say } Eh ! I’d better get up, and sew on 
your shirt buttons? Well, it’s a pity jou havei^t worse to 
complain of than a button off your shirt; and it’s my belief 
that you pulled it off that you might have something to talk 
about! Oh, you’re aggravatinfl^ enough. I’m sure no 
woman’s a greater slave to her husband’s buttons than I am. 
But I know what I’ll do for the future, —every button you 
have may drop off, and I won’t so much as put a thread to 
them. Oh, indeed ! you’ll get somebody else to sew them ! 
That’s a pretty threat for a husband to hold out to a wife! 
. I’m no longer to be mistresi in ray own house! No, I'm 
not mad! It^s you, Mr.*Caudle, who are* mad, or bad, and 
j that's worse ’ 1 Van’t feven do so much as speak of 4lh>hirt' 
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button', but I’m threatened to be made nobody of in>my own 
house ! Caudle, you've a heart like a stone, you have ! But 
there’s one comfort—it can’t last long. I'm worried to death 
with your temper, and sha'n’t trouble you a great *while. 
Ha! you may laugh ! and 1 daresay you would laugh ! We 
shall see how your second wife will look after your buttons. 
Yes, Cau(^, j'isu’ll think of me then, but I hope you'll never 
have a bjiessed butiomto your back ' 

No, I’m not a vindictive woman, Mr. Caudle; nobody 
ever called me th;^t but you. What do you say.? Nobody 
ever knew so much of mo .? That’s nothing at all to do with 
it. It’s a good thing I’m not so worrying as you are, or a 
nice {louse there’d be bet\^een us 1 The wife that I’ve been 
to ypu! Sitting up till the middle of the night—seeing all 
sorte of things in the fire ; while you are laughing and sing¬ 
ing at your club, and never thinking of the clock. 

You didn’t want me to sit up ? Yes, yes, that’s your 
thanks—that’s your gratitude! I'm to rum my health, and 
to be abused for it. That’s like jou ! {cry). 

What } you’ll have a key and let yourself in ? No ! not 
while Tm alive, Mr. Caudle; I’m not going to bed with the 
door upon the latch, and to be murdered before the morning! 
A key! a respectable thing that, for a married man—the 
father of a family—to carry about with him! To come in, 
like a thief in the middle of the night, instead of knocking 
at the door like a decent person. Well, upon my word. I’ve 
lived to h^ar something ! • • 

Ugh ! ugh ! I shall catch my death of cold, and there’ll 
bp a nice doctor’s bill to pay ! But when I’m gone, you’ll 
soon fill up fny place. I won’t be long, Caudle; only you 
needn’t shorten my time by keeping me sitting up at 
night! • 

What do \oii say.? I shall see you out, and another 
husband too! 

What a gross idea! 'To imagine I’d ever think of marry¬ 
ing again ! No, never ! Talking of that, Caudle, there are 
men, I know, who leave their property in such a way that 
their wid’ows, to hold it, must remain widows. You’ve no 
need to do that. But if there’s anything in this world that's 
mean and small, it is that! Don’t you think so too, Caudle ? 
Why don't you speak, love.? Mow listen, just a*minute, ajnd 
I’jl let you go to sleep. It’s no matter to me how you’ve 
made your will, because I’m sure to tgo first~eh .?—but Td 
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like tyoik to agree with me^ that the man who'd tie up his 
widow is a mean wretch ! * 

Np; when a man leaves all his property to his wife, with* 
out bindi g her hands from marrying again, he shows what a 
dependence he has upon her love; and then, of course, a 
second marriage never enters her head. But when she only 
keeps his money as long as she keeps a widow,^vhy, she*s 
aggravate^ to take another husband. It's only natuml to sup¬ 
pose it. If 1 thought, Caudle, you could do such a thing 
—though it would break my heart to do it—yet, though 
you were dead and gont. I'd show you I'd a spirit, and marry 
directly. So don't provoke me with any *'will” of that sort. 
What do you say, love ? (more). Now, Caudle, don't let us 
quarrel, {snore) Caudle, my love!—C’audle, dearest, I -say 1 
Caudle ! Eh {kiss). Oh that filthy tobacco smoke !—Whew ! 
{cougK). Get ^ong with you ! 

“I recollect nothing more,” says Caudle; "for I had 
eaten a hearty supper, and somehow became oblivious." 

Douolas JcRaoLD. 


NOVEMBER 

No sun, no moon. 

No morn, no noon, 

• No dawn, no dusk, no proper time' of day. 

No sky, no earthly view. 

No distance looking blue. 

No roads, no streets, no t'other side the way; 
No end to any row. 

No indication where the crescents g% 

No top to any steeple. 

No recognition of familiar people. 

No courtesies for showing 'em, 

No knowing 'cm 1 

No travelling at all—no locomotion. 

No inkling^of the way—no notion, 

“ No ^ "—by l«ad or ocean. 

No maU, no post, 

\ No news from iny foreign coast, 

No F|^k, no rin|r, no afternoon gent^ty; 

No eompkny, no nobility, 
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No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease,« 
No comfortable feel in any member, 

No shade, no shiile, no butterflies, no bees. 

No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds, 
No-Vember 

Thomas ^ood 


TIIF lAKVNHAM GHOST 

Thf lawns were dry in Euston park 
(Here truth mspiies my tale), 

The lonely footpath, still and dark. 

Led ovei hill and dale 

Benighted was an ancient dame. 

And fearful haste she made 
To gam the vale of fakenham, 

And hail its willow shade 

Her footsteps knew no idle stops. 

But followed faster still 
And echoed to the daiksome copse, 

• That whispered on the hill 

Where clamorous rooks, yet scarcely hushed, 
£(espoke a peopled shade, 

And many a wing the fob ige brushed, 

And hovering circuits marfe 

The dappled herd of grariiig deer. 

That sought the shades b> day, 

Now started iiora her path with fear, 

• And gave the stranger way 

Darker it gtew, and darker fears 
Came o'er her troullled mind * 

When now, a short quick ftep she healv 
Come patting close behmd 
• 28S 
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She turned—it stoppedM.^q^ught could she 
Upon the gloomy plain ^ ^ 

I'ut, as she strove the Sprite to flee. 

She hearU the same again. 


N o\v terror seized her quaking *franie: 

For, where the path was bare, 

'I’he trotting ghost kept on the same ! 
She muttered many a prayer. 


Yet once again, amidst her fright. 

She tried what sight could do ; 

\\ hen, through the cheating gloom of night, , 
A monster stood in view. 

Regardless of whate’er she felt. 

It followed down the [dam ! 

She owned her sms, and down she knelt, 

And said her prayers again. 

Then on she sped, and hope grew strong. 

The white park-gate in view : 

Which pushing hard, so long it awung 
That Ghost and all passed through. 


Loud fell the gate against the post! 

Her heart-strings like to cnick 
For much she feared the grizzly (jhost 
Wi>uld leap upon her back. 

I* 

** Jt > 

Still on, pat, pat, the Gohltn went. 

As it had doil|^before— 

Her strength and resolution spent. 

She fainted at the door. 

Out c.'ime hVr husband, much surprised; 

Out caine her daughter dear: 
Good-natured souls! all unadvised 
Of igrhat they had to fear. ** 
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The candle’s gie^in pierced tiiiough the ii%h^ 
Some short space o’er the green: 

And there the tittle trotting Sprite 
Distinctly might be seen. 


An ass’A Joal hail lost its dam 
Within tlie spacious park, 
And, simple as the playful lainb^ 
Had itillowed m the dark. 


No Goblin he; no imp ot sin , 

No crimes had he e cr known : 
They took the shaggy stranger in, 
And reared him as theii own 


His little hoofs would rattle round 
Upon the cottage floor, 

'I'he matron learned to love the sound 
That frightened her ^cfoic. 

A favourite the (jliost became. 

And 'twas his fate to thrive; 

And long he lived, and spieail his fame, 

Anri kept the joke alive. 

• 

For many a laugh went through the vale, 

And some conviction too : 

Fat^i thought sjj^me other Giddin tale 
IVrhaps was just as true 

'Bubbri Bloomfield. 


MRS. JONES’S PIRATE 

A SANGUINARY pirate sailed upon the Sjftlhish qiain 
Ill a rakish-looking schooner which wassailed the Mary 
Jatte, • • • * 

She carried lots of howitzers and deihdly rifled^uns, 

With shot and shell and powdei and fieicussi^n caps in tons. 
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The pirilte i/vas a homely*man, and short and grum and &t; 

He woie a wild and awful scowl beneath his slouching hat 

Swrords, pis ds and stilettos were arfanged aiound h^s thighs. 

And demoii acal glaring was quite common with his eyes 

* 

His heavy black moustaches curled away beneath his nose, 
And drooped in elegant festoons about his very toes. 

He baldly ever spoke at ill but when such was the*case. 
Ills \oice twas cssv to perceive w is quite a hea^ y bass 

He was not a sciious piiate, and despite his aiiMous caies. 
He rarely went to Sund.iy-school and seldom said his prayers 
He worshipped lovely women, and his hope in lile was tins 
To calm his wild, tumultuous soul with pure dom''stic bliss 

When conversing with his shipniilcs, he very otteii swore 
lhat he longed to give up piiacy and settle down on shore 
He tiled of blood and plunder, of the joys that they could 
bring, 

He sighed to win the love ot some affectionate young thing 

One moining as the Mauf Jain went bouiunng o tr the sen, 

I lit piritf siu a mcichiui buk fii oft ujion his lee 
He oidtrcd i j ursiiit, and prt id ill sad that he could spare, 
And then went down, in hojiefiil mood, to shave and curl 
his hiir 

ft 

He black(iJ bi-> boots and piiid his n'lds uid tied a (jesfi 
t ia\ if 

lit cleansed In icetb pulled down hi < ufl , an^^ polished 
up his h it , * 

He dimmetl with flour the radiance hi his ffery red nose, 

Jb or, hanging with that v^sel s wash, he mw some ladies' hose^^ 

• • 

Once more on deck, the stranger’s hull he riddled with a 
ball. 

And yelled, "I say 1 what bark is that^*' In answer^to his 
call ^ 

Ihc skijmer gii the other boil repln cl, iii thuiidei tones i 
** I his here s pie bark 'Matilda, and he^ captain's name is 
c Jones ” 
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The pirate told his bold corsairs to man the jolly-boats; 

Td board the bark and seiz^ t^ie crew, and sht their tany 
threats, • 

And then to give his compliments to Captain Jones^ and say 

He wished tnat he and Mrs. Jones would come and spend 
the day 

« 

They* reached the bark, they killed the crew, they threw 
them in the sea. 

And then they &*oue;ht the captain, who was mad as he 
could be. 

Because his wife—\^ho saw the whole '.ad tiagedy, it seems— 

Made all the ship vocifeious with her outrageous screams. 

* 

But when the pirate’s message came, she dried her stream¬ 
ing tears. 

And said, although she’d like to come, she had unpleasant 
fears 

1 hat, his social status being very evidently low, 

She might meet some common people whom she wouldn't 
care to know. 


Her husband's aged father, she admitted, dealt m bones. 

But the family descended fiorn the famous Duke de Jonts ; 
And such^ blue-blooded people, that the rablile mifflit be 
checked, * ^ * 

Had to make their social circle excessively select. • 

* 

• 

Before she visited bis ship she wanted him to say 
If the Smythes had recognised Inin ly a social, friendly way; 
Did the Jonsons ever ask him 'round to their ancestral halls^ 
Was he noticed by the Thomsons ^ was he asked to Simms’s 
« balls ? 


Thb pirate wrote that Thomson was his best and oldest 
friend. 

That he ofren stopped at Jonson's wh^n he .had a^ week to 
spend; 

As for the Smythes, they woA'ied him with their incessant 
calls; • • ‘ 

rtis very legs were weary with the diEnce at Simms's balls. 
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(The scoundrel ftlibed most shamelessly. In truth he only 
knew ’* 

A lot of Smiths without a y—a most plebeian crew. 

His Joiisoii. used a vulgar his 'riionisoiis spelled with p. 
His Simses had one m, and they were common as could be.) 

r 

Then Mrs. Jones mussed up her hair and donned her best 
delaine, • ' 

And went with Captain Jones aboard the schooner 
Jane. 

The pirate won her heart at once by saying, with a smile. 

He never saw a woman dressed in such exquisite style. 

I 

The pirate’s claim to status she was very sure was just 
When she noticed how familiarly the Jonsons he discussed. 
Her aristocratic scruples then were quickly laid aside. 

And when the pirate sighed at her, reciproc’Jy she sighed. 

No sooner was the newer love williin her bosom bom 
Than Jones was looked upon by her with hatred and with 
scorn. 

She said ’twas true his ancestor was famous Duke de Jones, 
But she shuddered to remember that bis father dealt in 
bones. 

So then they got at Caj>tain ./ones and hacked him with a 
’s\rord. 

And chppped him into little bits and tossed liim overboard. 
The ctiaplain read the service, and the captain of the bark ^. 
Before his widow's weeping eyes was gobbled by a shark. 

The chaplain turned the prayer-book o'er; the ^de took 
off her glove; 

They swore to honour, to obey, to cherish and to love. 

And, freighted full of happiness, across the ocean’s foam 
The schooner glided rapidly toward the pirate’s home. 

, I 

And when of ecstasy and joy their hearts coukl hold no more, 
The pirate diropped his anchor down and rowed his love 
ashore. 

And as they Sauntered up the'street he gave his brider a poke, 
And said, “ In, them there mansions live the friends of whojm 
I spoke,” . 

MS 
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She glanced her eye along the plates of brass upon each door, 
And then her anger rose as it had never clone before. 

She said, ''That Johnson has an h ! that Thompson ha^a p ! 
The Smith that spells without a y is nut the Smith for me !" 

And darkly scowled she then upon that*rover of the wave ; 

*f False! False! ” she shrieked, and spoke of him as 
" Mftnster, traitor, slave ! ” 

And then she wept and tore her hair, and filled the air with 
groans. 

And cursed with bitterness tlie day she let them chop up 
Jones. 

And when she’d spent on him at last the venom of her 
tongue. 

She seized her pongee parasol and stabbc'd him in the lung. 
A few more energetic jabs were at his he.art required, 

And then this scand’lous buccaneer rolled over and expired. 

Still brandishing her parasol she sought the pirate boat; 

She loaded up a gun and jammed her head into its throat; 
And fixing fast the trigger, with string tied to her toe, 

She breathed " Mother!" through the touclihole, and kicked 
and let her go. 

A snap, a fizz, a rumble; some stupendous roaring tongs-<r- 
And 'where upon earth's surface was the recent Mrs. Jones 
Go ask the moaning winds, the sky, the mists, the niurmur- 
• ingsea;* 

(lO^ask the fish, the coroner, the clams—but don’t ask me. 

Max Adeler. 


A practicai. joke 

Tom Sheridan was staying at Lord Craven’s, at Benham (or, 
rather, Hampstead), and one day, proceeding on a shooting 
excursion, like Hawthorne, with only "his, dog and his 
gun," on foot, and unattended ^y companion or keeper; the 
sport was bad— the birds few and shy—and he* walked and 
walked in search df game, until, unconsciou^y, he entered 
the domain of some neighbouring squire. 
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A very short time after, he perceived advancing towards 
him, at the top of his speed, a jolly, comfortable-lookingt 
gentlem:in, followed by a servant, armed as it appeared for 
eonfllct. Torn took up a position, and waited for the ap¬ 
proach of the enemy, 

“Hallo! you, sir,” said the squire, when within half¬ 
earshot ; “ what are you doing here, sir, eh ? ” 

I’m shooting, sii/' said Tom. ' 

“ Do you kuo\i where \ou are, sir r ** said the Squire. 

“ I’m here, sir,” said Tom. 

“ Here,-sir?” said the Squire, growing angry ; “and do 
you know where here is, sir ^ These, sir, are 7wy manors; 
what d’ye think of that, sir, oh ? ” 

“ Why, sir, as to your manners,’’ said Tom, “ 1 can’t say, 
they seem over agreeable.” 

“1 don't want any jokes, sir,” said the Squire. “I hate 
jokes. Who are you, sir } — what are you } ” 

“Why, sir,” said Tom, “my name is Sheridan—I am 
staying at Lord Craven’s —1 have come out for some sport— 
1 have not had any, and 1 am not aware that 1 am 
trespassing.” 

“Sheridan ? ” said the Squire, cooling a little ; “oh, froni 
Lord Craven's, eh ? Well, sir, I could not know that, sir,— 
I-” 

“No, sir,” said Tom; “but you need not have been in 
a passion.” 

“Not in a passion 1 Mr Sheridan,” said the Squire. 
“You don’t know, sir, what these preserves have cost me, 
and the pains and trouble 1 have been at with them. It’s 
very well for you to talk, but if you were in 7ny jjlace, 1 shruld 
like to know what you would say upon such an occasion.” 

“ Why, sir,” said Tom, “ if I were in your plae», under all 
the circumstances, 1 should say —M am convinced, Mr. 
Sheridan, you did not mean to annoy me ; and, as you look 
a good deal tired, perhaps you’ll come up to my house qnd 
take some refreshment ? ’ ” 

The squire was hit hard by this nonchalance^ anct (as 
the newspapers say), “it is needless to add,” acted upon 
Sheridan’s suggestion. 

“So far,” said poor Torp, “the story tells for me—now 
you shall hear the sequql.” 

After having regaled himself at tile Squire’s house, 
and having scid five hundred more good things than he 
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swallowed; having delighted his host, and more tfiair half 
won the hearts of his wife end daughters, the sportsman 
proceeded on his return hbmewards. • 

In the course of his walk he passed through a farm¬ 
yard; in the front of a farmhouse was a green, in the 
centre of which was a pond; in the pond wei-e ducks 
\nnumerable, swimming and diving; on its verdant banks 
a motley group of gkllant cocks and pert partlets, pick¬ 
ing and feeding; the farmer was leaning over the hatch 
of the barn, which stood near two cottages on the side of the 
green. 

Tom hated to go back with an empty bag, and, having 
failed, in his attempts at higher game, it struck him as a 
good joke to ridicule the exploits of the day himself, in 
order to prevent any one else doing it for him; and Re 
thought to carry home a certain number of the domestic 
inhabitants of the pond and its vicinity would serve the 
purjKisc admirably. Accordingly, he went up to the farmer, 
and acdosted him very civilly. 

" My goofl friend,” said Tom, ** I’ll make you an offer.” 

** A what, sur? ” .said the fanner. 

" Why,” replied Tom, I’ve been out all day fagging 
after birds, and haven’t had a shot. Now, both my barrels 
are loaded, and I should like to take home something. 
What shall I give you to let me have a shot with e.'ich barrel 
at those ducks anti fowls— I standing here—and to have 
whatever I*kill • 

** What sort of a shot are you '' ’ asked the fanner. 

^ Fairish,” said 'rom, fairish. ’ 

Ami to /fatf ill vow kill •* ’ said the fanner, “eh 
Evactlv so,” said Tom. 

'* Half a gumea,” saul the farniei. • 

“That’s too much,” said Tom. “I'll tell you what I’ll 
tlo—I’ll give you seven shillings, which happens to be all 
the money I have in my pocket." 

* Well,” said the man, ^ hand it over.” 

The payment was made. ’Vom, true to his bargain, took 
his p£!St by the barn-door, and let fly with one barrel and 
then with the other; and such quacking and .splashing and 
screaming and fluttering had never been** heard or seen in 
that place before. • 

, Away ran I'oni, find, delighted ift his suc^ess,^ picked up 
first a hem then a chicken, then fished out dying thick or 
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two,'and ^ on, until he numbered eight head of domestic 
game, with which his bag was nobly distended. 

“ Those were right good shots, sir,” said the farmer. 

"’/es,” said Tom; “eight ducks and fowls were more 
than you bargained for, old fellow—worth rather more, I 
suspect, than seven sliillings, eh ? ” 

“Why, yes,” said the man, scratching his head ; “ I think 
they be. But what do I care for that '—they are none of them 
mine I 

“Here,” said Tom, “I was for once in my life heatenj 
and made off as fast as I could, for fear the right owner of 
ray game should make his ap})carance. Not but what 1 
could have given the fellow that took me in seven times as 
much as I did for his cunning and coolness.” 

Theodore Hook. 


THE DEMON SHIP 

'Twas off the Wash—the sun went down—the sea looked 
black and grim, 

For stormy clouds, with murky fleece, were mustering at the 
brim; 

Titanic shades ! enormous gloom !—as if the solid night 
Of EK?bus rose suddenly to seize upon the light! * 

It was a time for mariners to bear a wary eye. 

With such a dark conspiracy between the sea and sky ! 

Down went mv helm -close reefed -the tack held firralv in 
rny hand— ’ ^ 

^^'^th ballast snug- - J put about, and scudded for the land, 
l.oud hissed the sea beneath her lee--my little boat flew 
fast. 

But faster still the rushing storm came borne upon the blast. 
Lord ! what a roaring hurricane beset the straining sail !* 
What furious sleet, with level drift, and fierce assaults of 
hail! 

Whal darksome 'caverns yawned before! what jagged steps 
behind! * ‘ 

' Like battle s^eds, witfl foamy waves, wild tossing in the 
wind! 
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■ ^ 

E^b after each <;ank down astern, exhausted in the cKase, 
But where it sank another rose and galloped in its place; 

As black as night —thejr turned to white, and cast agaifist the 
clouds 

A snowy sheet, as if each surge upturi\^d a sailor's shroud ; 
Still Hew my boat, alas ! alas • her course was nearly run * 
Beyond^ yon fatal bilkiw rose—ten billows heaped in one ' 
With fearful speed the dreary mass came rolling, rolling f.isl, 
As if the scooping sea contained one only wave at last! 

Still on it came, with horrid roar, a swift, pursuing grave; 

It seemed as though some cloud had turned its hugeness to a 
‘wave! 

It*s briny sleet began to beat beforehand in my face— 

I felt the seaward keel begin to climb its swelling base ! 

I saw its alpine hoary head impending over mine ! 

Another pulse—and down it rushed—an avalanche of brine ! 
Brief ()ause had 1 on God to cry, or think of wife and home ; 
The waters closed, and when 1 shrieked, I shrieked below 
the foam! 

Beyond that rush 1 have no hint of any after-deed^ 

For I was tossing on the wave as senseless as a weed. 


** Where am I ?—in the breathing world, or in the world of 
death ? ’* . 

With sharp and sudden pang I drew another birth of*breath ; 

My eyes drank in a doubtful light, my ears a doubtful 

V sound-v 

/md was that ship a real ship, whose tackle seemed around ? 

A moon, as if the earthly moon, was ^shining up aloft; 

But were those beams the very beams that I had seen so 
oft? 

A face that mocked the human face before we watched 

* alone; 

But were those eyes the eyes of man that looked against my 
own? 

Oh, never may the moon again disclose me stich a sight 

As met my gaze, when first I looked, on that accursed ri^ht! 

I've seen h thousand horrid shapesi begot of fierce extremes 

Of fever; and most frightful things haves haunted in my 
dreamt • 
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Hyenas—tiftts—blood-loving; bats—and apes with iiateliil 
stare— 

Pernicious snakes and shaggy bulls—the lion^ and she-bear— 
Stroiif^ enemies, with Judas looks, of treachery and spite— 
Detested features hardly dimmed and banished by the light! 
Pale-sheeted'ghosts, with gory locks, up-starting from their 
tombs— ^ 

All phantasies and images that flij; in midnight glooms— 
Hags, goblins, demons, lemurs, have made me all aghast. 

But nothing like that Grimy One who stood beside the mast! 

His cheeks were black ~ his brow was black—his eyqS and 
hair as dark; 

Ilis hand was black, and where it touched it left a sable 
mark; 

His throat was black, his vest the same, and when I looked 
beneath. 

His breast was black —all, all was black, except his grinning 
teeth. 

1 lis sooty crew were like in hue, as black as Afric's slaves ! 
Oh, horror! e'en the ship was black that ploughed the inky 
waves! 

Alas ! ” I cried, “ for love of truth and blessed Mary’s sake ! 
Where am 1 ? in what dreadful ship ^ upon what dreadful 
l:;ke ? 

What ship IS that, so very grim, and black as any coal } 

It is Mahound, the Evil one, and he has gained my soul! ^ 
Oh, mother dear! my tender nurse! dear meadows {aat 
beguiled 

My happy days when i was yet a little sinless child— 

My mother dear— my native fields, I never mor^shall see 1 
I’m sailing in the Devil’s Ship, upon the Devil’s Sea! ” 

• 

Loud laughed that Sable Mariner, and boldly in return 
His sooty crew sent forth a laugh that rang from stem to 
* stern; 

A dozen pair of grimy cheeks were crumpled on the nonce; 
As many sets of grinning teeth came shining out at once; 

A'dozen gloomy shapes ft once enjoyed ^e merry fit, 

With shriek and yeU, ^nd oaths as well, like Demons of the 

Pit. 
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They crowed their fill, and thin the chief made an'swer for 
* the'whole: 

** Our skins/' said he, ** are black, ye sec, because wfc. carry 
coal; 

You’ll find your rmdhcr, sure enough, and see your native 


For this here ship has picked you up—the Mary Ann of 

Shields !" 

Thomas Hood. 


SAINT xMEDARD 

Jn good King Dagobert’s palmy days. 

When Saints were many, and sins were few, 

Old Nick, 'tis said, was sore bestead ' 

One evening—and could not tell what to do. 

He had been east, and he had been west. 

And far had he journey'd o'er land and sea; 

For women and men were warier then, 

Ajk] he could not catch one where he'd now catch three. 

He had been north, and he had been south. 

From Zembla’s shores unto far Peru, 

ErS he filled the sack which he bore on his ba^ 
Saints were so many, and sins so few! 

.The day Iftd been hot, and the way was long; 

— Hoof-sore, and weary and faint was he; 

He lower’d his sa(;k, and the /teat o f his bac/Cf 
As /le leaned on a palm-trun/Cf biffed the iaree I 

He sat himself down in the palm-tree’s shade. 

And he gazed, and he grinu’d in pure delight, 

• As he peep'd inside the bulfalo’s hide 
He had sewn for a sack, and had crammed so tight. 

For though he’d gone over a goc»d dehl of ground,” 

And game had been scarcS, he might well^report 
; That still, he had got a deefintish lot, 

And had hadji^on the whole, not a4)ad day^ sport. 
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HCrhad picked up in Franc6 a Maitre de danfe-^ 

A Maittesse en Hire —two smart Griseltes, 

A Courtier at play—and an English Rou6 — 

Who hj,d bolted from home without paying his debts. 

He had caught in Great Britain a Scrivener's clerk, 

A Quaker, a Baker, a Doctor of Laws— 

And a jockey of York—but Paddy from Cork ,, • 

" Desaved the ould divil,” and slipp’d through his claws I 

t 

In Moscow a Boyar knouting his wife— 

A Corsair’s crew, in the Isles of Greece— 

And under the dome of St. Peter’s at Rome, 

He had snapp’d up a nice little Cardinal’s niece. 

He had bagg’d an Inquisitor fresh from Spain— 

A mendicant Friar—of Monks a score, 

A grave Don or two, and a Portuguese Jew, 

Whom he nabb’d while clipping a new Moidore. 

•i 

And he said to himself as he lick’d his lips, 

** Those nice little dears !—what a delicate roast!— 
Then that fine fat friar, at a very quick fire, 

Dress’d like a woodcock, and serv’d on toast!" 

At the sight of tit-bits so toothsome and choice. 

Never did mouth water more than Nick's; ^ 

Slut, alas ! and alack ! lie had stuff'd his sack 
So full, that he found himself quite in a fix ! ” 

P6r all he could do, or all he could say, ' 

When, a little recruited, he rose to go ; 

Alas! and alack!—He could mt get the s^pk 
Up again on his ilhoulders ** whether or no 1" 

Old Nick look’d east, old Nick look'd west, 

With many a stretch, and with’ many a strain, * 

He bent till his back was ready to crack, 

I And he pull’d, and he tugg’d—but he tugg'd in vAin. 

Old Nick look’d north, old Nick look’d south ; 

Weary w^as Nicholas, weak and faint— 

And he was aware of an old man there. 

In Palmer's ^eeds, who look'd niuclj like ^Saint. 



Saint Meditrd 

♦ • 

Nick eyed the Saint—then he eyed the sack— . 

• The greedy old glutton! and thought with a grin, 

" Dear heart alive! If I could but contrive 
To pop that elderly gentleman in ! 

For were I to choose among all the fagodts 
The cuisine can exhibit- flesh, fowl, or fish, 

• To myself 1 c!in paint, that a barbecued Saint 
Would be for my palate the best side-dish ! '* 

St. Medard dwelt on the banks of the Nile; 

He had been living there years four score, 

And now, taking the air, anil saying a pray’r. 

He was walking at eve on the Red Sea shore. 

liittle he deem’d— that holy man !— 

Of old Nick’s wiles, and his fraudful tricks— 

When he was aware of a stnangcr there, 

VVho seem’d to have got himself into a fix. 

Deeply that stranger groan’d and sigh'd, 

That wayfaring stranger, grisly and grey : 

1 can't raise my sack on my poor old back! 

Oh ! lend me a lift, kind gentleman, pray! 

• 

** For I have been east, and I have been west, 

Footsore, weary, and faint am I, 

And unless I get home ere the curfew’s Imme* 

Here in this desert I well may die ! ’' 

Now Heav’n thee save ! ”—Nick winced at the words. 
As ever he winces at words divine— 

" Now Heav’n thee save ! whkt strength 1 have 
It’s little, I wis, shall be freely thine ! ” 

St. Medard hath boon’d himself for the task . 

To hoist up the sack he doth well begin , 

But the fardel feels like a bag full of eels. 

For tlie folks are all curling, and kicking withm. 

St. Medard paused he began to " sm6ke 
For a saint, if he isn’t exatitly a cat, 

Has a very* good nose, as llfis world goes, 

And not woij|e than his neighbours, for “ Anellinsr ” a rat. 
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The'Saint look'd up, and the Saint look’d down; 

He “smelt ” the rat, and he "smoked '* the trick ; 

When he came to view his comical shoe. 

He saw n a moment his fnend was Nick ! 

He whipped out his “Brummagen blade so keen. 

And he made three slits in the Buffalo's hide. 

And all iLs contents through the rents, and the vents, 
Came tumbling out, ami away they all hied ! 

Away went the Quaker, away went the Baker, 

Away went the Friar—that fine fat ghost. 

Whose marrow Old Nick had intended to pick. 
Dress’d like a woodcock, and served on toast! 

Away went the nice little Cardinal’s niece. 

And the pretty (irisptte^, and the Dons from Spain; 

And the Corsair’s crew, and the coin-clipping Jew, 
And they scamper’d, like lamj)lighters, over the plain. 

You may fancy Nick’s rage, and his deep despair. 

When he saw himself thus befool’d by one 
Whom, in auger wild, he profanely styled 
“ A stupid, old, snuff-colour'd son of gun! ” 

I'lien his supjier, so nice ! that had cost liim such pains— 
Such a hard day's work— now " all on the go! 

'1 was beyond a joke, ami enough to provoke 
V'J'lu* jnildest and best-temper’J fiend below ! 

% 

‘ Niclt snatch’d up one of those great, big stones, 

Found in such numbers on Egypt’s plains. 

And he hurl’d it straight at the Saint's bald pate. 

To knock out "^thc gruel he call'd his brains." 

Straight at his pate he hurled the weight. 

The crushing weight of that great, big stone; 

But St. Medard was remarkably hard. 

And solid, about the parietal bone. 

As the hail bounds ofr^from th^ pent-house slope; 

As the cannon recoils when it sends its shot; 

As the finger and thumb off an old woman come 
From the kettle she handles, and findsHoo 1^. 
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All these, and a thousand similes more, 

' Such as all have heard of, or seen, or read 
Reconled in print, may give you a hint 
How the stone bounced off from St. Meilard’s heaif! 

And it curl’d and twirl’d, and it whirl’d in air, , 

As this great, big stone, at a tangent flew ! 

• Jubt missmg nis crown, it at last came down 
Plump upon Nick's orthopmdical shoe! 

Oh! what a yell and a screech were there ! 

How did he hop, skip, bellow, and roar! 

. “ Oh dear ! oh dear! ”—you might hear him here, 

Though we're such a way off from the Red Sea shore • 

It smash’d his shin, and it smash’d his hoof. 
Notwithstanding his stout orthopoedical shoe ; 

And this is the way that, from that same day. 

Old Nick became what the French call BoUeuje ! 

Quakers, and Bakers, Griseiics, and Friars, 

And Cardinal’s Nieces—wherever ye be, 

• St. Medard bless; you can scarcely do less. 

If you of your corps possess any esprit. 

And ini|^ and take care, yourselves—and beware 
How you ^t in Nick's buffalo bag !—if you do^ . 

I very much doubt if you’ll ever get out. 

Now sins are so many, and saints so few ! ! 

K. H. Barha\i 


WILL WATERPROOFS LYRICAL MONOLOGUE 

O PLUMP head-waiter at 'I’he Cock, 

To which I most resort, 

How goes the time ? ’Tis five o’clock. 

Go fetch a pint of port: 

But let it not be such as thlit 
You set befortf chance-comers,. 

But Such whose fath€r-grape grew fat 
.On Lusitanian siimitlers 
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'No vain libation to the Muse, " 

But may she still be kind. 

And whisper lovely words, and use 
Her influence on the mind. 

To make me write my random rhymes, 
Ere they 6e half-forgotten; 

Nor add and alter, many times. 

Till all be ripe and rotten. 

r pledge her, and she comes and dips 
Her laurel in the wine. 

And lays it thrice upon my lips. 

These favour’d lips of mine ; 

Until the charm have power to make 
New lifeblood warm the bosom. 

And barren commonplaces break 
1 11 full and kindly blossom. 

I }>ledge her silent at the board; 

Her gradual fingers steal 
And touch upon the master-chord 
Of all I felt and feel. 

Old wishes, ghosts of broken plans, 

And phantom hopes assemble; 

And that child’s heart within the man’s 
Begins to move and tremble. 

Thro’ many an hour of summer suns 
By many pleasant ways. 

Against its fountain upward runs 
The current of my days : 

1 kiss the lips I once have kiss’d ; 

The gas-light wavers dimmer; 

And softly, thro’ a vinous mist. 

My college friendships glimmer. 

1 grow in worth, and wit, and sense. 
Unboding critic-pen. 

Or that eternal want of pence. 

Which vexes public men, 

Who hold ^eir hands to all, and cry 
Far that which all deny them— 

Who s^eep the^crossings, wet or dry, 
And the world go by them. 
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,Ah yet, tho’ all the world forsake, 

Tho’ fortune clip my wings, 

1 will not cramp my heart, nor take 
Half-views of men and things. 

Let Whig and Tory stir thei|j blo<jd; 

I’here must be stormy weather; 

Rut for soQie true result of good 
All parties work together. 


Lei there be thistles, there are grapes; 

If old things, there are new ; 

Ten thousand broken lights and shapes. 
Yet glimpses ofjthe true. 

Let rails be rife in prose and rhyme. 

We lack not rhymes and reasons, 

As on this whirligig of Time 

We circle with the seasons. 

« 


This earth is rich in man and maid ; 

With fair horizons bound: 

This whole wide earth of light and shade 
Comes out, a perfect round. 

High over roaring Temple-bar, 

And, set in Heaven’s third story, 

• I^loo|^ at all things as they are, 

But^hro’ a kind of glory. 


Head-Aii'aiter, honour’d by the guest 
Halt-mused, or reeling^ripe, 

The pint, you brought me, was the best 
That ever came iirom pipe. 

But tho’ the port' surpasses praise. 

My nerves have dealt with stiffer. 

Is there some magic in the place ? 

Or do my peptics differ ? 

• 

For since 1 came live and learn. 

No ^int of white or red 
Had ever half the power to turn 
T)^is wheel within my liead, 
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Which bears a season'd brain about, 
Unsubjeet to confusion, 

Tho’ soak'd and saturate, out and out. 
Thro’ every convolution. 

r 

, < 

For 1 am of a numerous house. 

With many kinsmen gay, ‘ 

Where long and largely we carouse 
As who shall say me nay: 

Each month, a birth-day coming on. 

We drink defying trouble. 

Or sometimes two would meet in one, 
And then we drank it double; 


Whether the vintage, yet unkept. 

Had relish fiery new, 

Or, elbow-deep in sawdust, slept, 

As old as Waterloo; 

Or stow’d (when classic Canning died) 
In musty bins and chambers, 

Hud cast upon its crusty side 
The gloom of ten Decembers. 


The Muse, the jolly Muse, it is! 

She answer’d to my call, '' 
She changes with that mood or this. 
Is all-in-all to all: 

She lit the spark within my throat. 
To make my blood run quicker. 
Used all her fiery will, and smote 
Her life into ^e liquor. 


And hence this halo lives about 
The waiter’s hands, that reach 
To each his perfect pint of stout, 

H4 proper chop to each. ' 

He looks'not like the common breed 
Tjiat with the napkin dally; 

1 think he camd* like Ganymede,* 
From some delightful valley. 
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The Cock wm of a larger egg 
Than modem poultry drop^ ‘ 
Stept forward on a firmer leg. 

And cramm’d a plumper crop; 
Upon an ampler dunghill trod, ^ 
Crow’d lustier late and early, 

Sipt wine from silver, praising God, 
• And raked in. golden barley. 


A private life was all his joy, 

Till in a court he saw 
A something-pottle-bodied boy, 

'[hat knuckled at the taw : 

He stoop’d and clutch’d him, fair and good, 
Flew over roof and casement ; 

H is brothers of the weather stood 
Stock-still for sheer amazement. 

But he, by farmstead, thorpe, and spire. 
And follow’d with acclaims, 

A sign to many a staring shire, 

C^e crowing over Thames. 

Right down hy smoky Paul's they bore. 
Till, where the street grows straiter, 

Oije fix’d for ever at the door, 

And one became head-waiter. 


But whither would my fancy go ? 

How out of place she makej^ 

The violet of a legend blow 

Among the chops and steaks! 

’Us but a steward of the can. 

One shade more plump than common ; 

As just and mere a serving-man 

• As any, born of woman. 

• 

I ranged too high : what draws m*e do^ 
' Into the common tlay ? 

Is it the whight of that half-crown, 
Which 1 shall have to pay ? 
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• • 

For, bomething duller than at firsts 
Nor wholly comfortable, 

1 sit (my empty glass reversed). 

And thrumming on the' table: 


Half fearful that, with self at strife 
I take myself to task; 

I^est of the fulness of my life 
I leave an empty flask: 

For I had hope, by something rare 
To prove myself a poet; 

But, while I plan and plan, my h.air 
Is grey before I know it. 


So fares it since the years began. 

Till they be gather’d up; 

I'iie truth, that flies the flowing can, 
Will haunt the vacant cup : 

And others' follies teach us not, 

Nor much their wisdom teaches; 
And most, of sterling worth, is what 
Our own experience jireache 


Ah, let the rusty theme alone J 
We know not what we know. 

Rut for my pleasant hour, tis guue, 
'Tis gone, and let it go. 

'Tis gone : a thousand such have slipt 
Away from my embraces. 

And iall’n into the dusty crypt 
Of darken'd forms and faces. 


Go, therefore, thou ! thy betters went 
Long since, and came no more ; 
With peals of genia| clamour sent 
From many a tavem-door, 

With twisted quirks and happy hits, 
Frpm misty men of letters; 

The tavern-hours-of mighty wits— 
I'hin'e elders *and tin bctte]:s. 
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Hours, when the Poet’6 words and looks 

* ^ 

Had yet their native glow : 

Nor yet the fear of little books 
Had made him talk for show; 

But, all his vast heart sherris-warm'd 
He flash'd his random spdbches; 

Ere days, that deal in ana, swarm’d, 

His literary leeches* 

So mix’ for ever with the past. 

Like all good things on earth ! 

For should I prize thee, couldst tliou last. 
At half thy real woith ? 

1 hold it good, good things should pass : 

With time I will not quarrel: 

It is but yonder empty glass 
That makes me maudlin-moral. 



Head-waiter of the chop-house here. 
To which I most resort, 

I too must part: 1 hold thee dear 
For this good pint of port. 

For this, thou shalt from all things suck 
^ Marrow of mirth and laughter; 

‘And^ wheresoe’er thou move, good luck 
Shall fling her old shoe after. 

But thou wilt never move from hence. 
The sphere thy fate allots ; 

Thy latter days increased with pence 
Go down among the pots : 

*I’hou battenest by the greasy gleam 
In haunts of hungry sinners. 

Old boxes, larded with the steam 
Of thirty thousand dinners. 


We fret, me fume, would shiflk ouf skins, 
Would quarrel H^ith our lot; 

Thif care is, under polish’d tins, 

To serve the hot-and-4u)t; 
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To come and and coiAe again, 
Returning like the pewit. 

And watch’d by silent gentlemen. 
That trifle with the cruet. 


Live long, ere from thy topmost head 
1’he thick-set hazel dies; 

[.otig, ere the hateful crow shall tread 
The comers of thine eyes: 

Live long, nor feel in head or chest 
Our changeful equinoxes. 

Till mellow Death, like some late guest, 
Shall call thee from the boxes. 


Bui when he calls, and thou shalt cease 
I'o pace the gritted floor. 

And, laying down an unctuous lease 
Of life, shalt earn no more; 

No carvefl cross-bones, the types of Death, 

Shall show thee past to Heaven ; 

But carved cross-pipes, and, underneath, 

A pint-pot, neatly graven. 

Tennyson. 


SHE GOES—AND THERE SHE GOES 

Two Yankee wags, one summer day, 

Sfoppcd at a tavern on their way. 

Supped, frolicked, late retired to rest. 

And woke, to breakfast on the best. 

The breakfast over, Tom and Will 
Sent fpr the landlord and the bill; 

Will looked it over • Very nghf 

But hold ! what wonder meets my sight } 

Tqm ! the surprise is quite a shock ! ” 

** What wonder } where The clock, the clock !" 

Tom and the landlord, in amaze, 

Stared at the clock with stupid gaze. 

And for a mc^ment neither spoke; 

At last the landlord silence broke: 
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9 * 

' » 

You mean the clock that's ticking there ? 

I see no wonder, I declare; 

Though, maybe, if the truth were told, , 

*Tis somewhat ugly, somewhat old; 

Yet time it keeps to half a minute-^ 

But, if you please, what wonder’s in it ? *' 

• e * 

** Tom, don’t you recollect,” said Will, 

"The clock at Jersey, near the mill. 

The very image of this present. 

With which 1 won the wager pleasant?" 

Will ended with a knowing wink — 

. Tom scratched his head and tried to think. 

" Sir, begging pardon for inquiring,” 

The landlord said, with grin admiring, 

" What wager was it ? ” 


" You remember 

It happened, Tom, in last December, 

In sport I bet a jersey blue 
That it was more than he could do 
To make his finger go and come 
In keeping with the pendulum. 

Repeating, till the hour should close, 

Sfall —* Here she goes—and there she goes ! * 
He Idst the.bet in half a minute.” 

" Well, if I would, the plague is in it! ” 
Exclaimed the landlord. " Try me yet. 

And fifty dollars be the bet.”, 

" Agreed, but we will play some trick. 

To make you of the bargain sick*! ” 

" I’m up to that I ” 


Don’t make us wait— 
Begin—the clock is striking eight.” 
lie* seats himself, and left and right 
His finger wags with all its might. 

And hoarse his voice, and hoarser grows,* 

Wjth—"‘Here she goes—^nd there she goes!" 

" Hold!" said the Yankee. " jflank thf ready ! 
The landloid wag'ged his finger steady, • 
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*While his left hand, as well Is able. 

Conveyed a purse .upon the table. 

^'1 ora ! with the money let’s be off! '* 

-jjThis made the landlord only scoff; 

He heard them jrunning down the stair. 

But was not tempted from his chair. 

Thought he—The fools I I’ll bitp them yet t 
So poor a trick shan’t win the bet.” 

And loud and long the chorus rose 

Of—Here she goes —and there she gue.s! *' 

While right and left his finger swung, 

In keeping to his clock and tongue. 

His mother happened in, to see 

Her daughter: Where is Mrs. B-? 

When will she come, do you suppose. 

Son?”— 

Here she goes—and there she goes! 

“ Here !—where ! ”—the lady in surprise 
His finger followed with her eyes; 

“ Son ! why that steady gaze and sad ? 

Those words—that motion—are you mad ? 

But here's your wife, perhaps she knows, 

And 

Here she goes—and there she goes ’ ** 


His wife surveyed him with alarm, 

And rushed to him and seized his arm; 

He shook her off, and to and fro 
His finger persevered to go. 

While curled his very nose with ire 
That she against hiiQ should conspire; 

And with more furious tone afose 

The—" Here she goes—aiid*there she goes! *' 

“Lawks!” screamed the wife, “I’m in a whirl I 
Run down and bring the, little girl; 

She is his darling, aijd who knows 
But”-. , 

" Herr, she goes—and there ‘she goes! ” 
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** r^nwks! he is mad! 4 What made him thus ? 

Oh dear! what will become of us ? 

Run for a doctor—run, run, run—- 
For Doctor Brown, and Doctor Dun, 

And Doctor Black, and Doctor White, 

And Doctor Grey, with all your mij»ht !*' 

Tli 0 doctors camft, and looketl, and wondered 

And shook their heads and paused, aiuf pondered 

Then one proposed he should be bled 

^^No, leeched. \ou mean.” the other said - 

‘‘ (’lap on a blister !" routed iur)lher 

i* No ! cup him ”—" No ' trejian him, brother ” 

•A sixth would recommeiul a purple 
'rhe next would an emetic ureje 
The eighth, just come from a dissection 
His verdict gave for an injection ; 

The last produced a box of pills, 

A certain cure for earthly ills 

" 1 had a patient yesternight,” 

(^uoth be, *^and wretched was her plight ; 

And as the onl\ means to save hei, 

'Pin ec doreii patent pills 1 gave her ; 

And by to morrow 1 suppose 
J'hat,'— ' 

Here' she goes- and there she goes ! ” 

“ Vou a^l are fools * ” the lady said— 

•' I'lie way is, just to shave his head. 

Ftun ' bid the barber come anon ’* 

1 hanks, mother,” thought her*clt\er son , 

“ \ou held the knaves that would liuvo bit nit 
But all creation shan’t outwit me ' ” 


Thus to himself, while to and fro 
Hit finger perseveres to go. 

And from his hp no accent flows . 

But—“ Heie she goes—and there slje gees • ’* 

'I’he barber came— “Oh hcljiane ' what •* 

A quecrish customer I ve got; • 
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But we must do our best to seve him— 

So hold himj gemmen, while I shave him 1 ” 

But here the doctors interpose— 

^ A N Oman never ’*— 

There she |^ocs!" 

“ A woman is no judge of physic, 

Not even when her baby is sick. 

He must be bled”—“No, no, a blister"— 

“ A purge, you mean ”—“ I say a clyster "— 

“ No, cup him! ” “ Leech him! ” “ Pills! pills! pills! *' 
And all' the house the uproar fills. 

What means that smile ? what means that shiver ? 

The landlord's limbs with rapture quiver, • 

. And triumph brightens up his face-<~ 

His finger yet shall win the race. 

The clock is on the stroke of nine— 

And up he starts—“ Tis mine ! ’tis mine!" 

“ What do you mean ^ *’ 

“ I mean the fifty; 

I never spent an hour so thrift} 

Rut you who tried to make me lose, 

(?o, hurst with envy, if you choose ! 

But how is this ? where are they ^ 

“Who.>" 

“The gentlemen I mean the two 
( amr ^esterdai aie they below 
“They galloped oiFan hour ago ' 

“ Oh, purge me I blister! shave and bleed ! 

For, hang the knaves, I’m mad indeed ! *' 

James Naci^. 


THE BITER BIT 

“ Xhe sun is in tne sky. mothei, the flowers are springing fair, 
And the melody of woodland lArds is stirring in the air; 

The ri\ er, smjling to the sky, glides onward to the sea, 

And happiness is everywhere, oh mothey, but with me. 
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The Biifer ,Bh; 

They ate going to the ohurch^ iQOther,— 1 hear the marriage 
• bell; 

It booms along the upland,—oh ! it haunts me like a knell; 

He leads her on his arm, mother, lie cheers her faltering feet. 

And closely to his side she clings,—while I am left to greet. 

^ • 

i 

They are crossing by the stile, mother, where we so’ oft have 
stood, * 

The stile beside the shady tJiorn, at the corner of the wood; 

And the boughs that were wont to murmur back words that 
won ray ear. 

Wave their silver blossoms o’er him, as he leads his bridal 
^ere. 

I 

w 

He will pass beside the stream, mother, where first my hand 
he pressed. 

By the meadow where, with quivering lip his passion he 
confessed; 

And down the hedgerows where we've strayed again and yet 
again; 

But he will not think of me, mother, his broken-hearted Jane. 

He said that 1 was proud, mother,—that I looked for rank' 
and gold; 

He said 1 did not love him,—he said my words were < old ; 

He said I kejit liim off and on in hopes of highei game,—- 

And it m^y be that 1 did, mother, but who hasn't clone the 
same ? * 


*I did not kn«>w my heart, mother,—J know it now too late; 

1 thought that 1 without a pang could wed some nobler 
mate; 

But no nobler suitor sought me,—and he has taken wing. 
And my heart is gone, and 1 am left a lone and blighted 
thing. 


Y«u may lay me in my bed, mother,—my head is throbbing 
•sore; v , . 

And, mother, prithee, let the sheets be duly aired before; 
And, if you'd dp a kindness to your poor ^desponding child, 
Draiw me a p6t of beer, Ynothe%—and, mother, draw it mild 1" 

Boh Gaultixii. 
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THE EXECUTION 

Vfv I <'rd> Tomnoddy got up one day { 

It was half after two, He had imthing to do. 

So his, Lordship rung for his cabrioleE 

Tiger Tim was clean of limb. 

His boots were polish’d, his jacket was trim; 

With a very smart tie in his smart cravat. 

And a smart cockade on the top of his hat; 

Tallest of boys, or shortest of men. 

He stood in his stockings just four foot ten; 

And he ask’d, as he held the door on the swing 
“ Pray, did yoUr Lordsliip please to ring?” 

My Lord Tomnoddy he raised his head. 

And thus to Tiger Tim he said, 

** Malibran’s dead, Duvernay's fled, 

Taglioni has not yet arrived in her stead; 

Tiger Tim, come, tell me true. 

What may a Nobleman find to do ? ”— 

Timjook’d up, and Tim look’d down. 

He paused, and he put on a thoughtful frown. 

And he held up his hat, and he peep’d in the crown; 

He bit his lip, and he scratcii’d his head. 

He let go the handle, and thus he said, 

As the (loor, released, behind him bang’d: 

" An’t please you, my Lord, there’s a man to be liang'd.** 

My Lord Tomnoddyjurap'd up at the news, ^ 

Run to M'Fiize, and Lieutenant ’Iregooze, 

And run to Sir Carnaby Jenks, of the Bines. 

Hope-dancers a score I've seen before— 

Madame Sacchi, Antonio, and Master Black-more; 

But to see a man swing at the end of a string. 

With his neck in a noose, will be quite a new thing. 

* 

My Lord Tomnofldy stept into his cab— 

Dark rifle green, with a lining of drab; 

Through street and through square. 

His high-troltiag mare, 

nt 



The Executiok 

Like bne of Ducrow's, goes pATN(|iig the air. 

Adow II Piccadilly and Waterloo Place 

Went the high-trotting mare at a very quick pace; 

Slie produced ioiue alarm^ but did no great harm/ 
Save frightening a nurse with a child on her arm. 
Spattering wifli clay two urchins at play, 
knocking down—very much to the sweeper’s dismay—■ 
An cildt woman who Vouldn’t get out of the way. 

And upsetting a stall near Exeter Hall, 

Which made all the pious Church-Mission folks squall, 
But e<astward afar through Temple Bar, 

My I.ord Tomnoddy directs his car; 

. Never heeding their squalls. 

Or their calls, or their bawls, 

He passes by Waithman's Emporium for shawls. 

And, merely just catching a glimpse of St. Paul’s, 
Turns down the Old Bailey, 

Where in front of the gaol, he 
Pulls up at the door of a gin-shop, and gaily 
Cries, “ What must I fork out to-night, my trump. 

For the whole first-floor of the Magpie and Stump?" 


The clock strikes Twelve —it is dark midnight— 

Yet the Magpie and Stump is one blaze of light. 

The parties are met ] the tables are set; ^ 

I'liere is " punch,” " cold williout" " hot mth^ heavy wet. 
Ale-glasses and jugs, and rummers and mugs. 

And sand «>ii the floor, without-carpets or rugs. 

Cold fowl and cigars, pickled onions in jars, 

Welsh rabbits and kidneys—rare wqrk for the jaws 
And very large lobsters, with very large claws; 

And there is M^Fuze, and Lieutenant Tregooze; 

And there is Sir Carnaby Jenks, qt the Blues, 

All come to see a man '^die in his shoes ” ! 


The clock strikes One ! Supper as done, 
And Sir Carnaby Jenks is full of his fuq, ■ 
Singing "Jolly companions every one !** 

My^Lord Tomnoddy is drinking gin-toddy« 
And laughing at ev’ry thing, and esv^’ry l^odfr. — 
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The clock strike* Two !j|«nd the cloc'k strikes Three * 

—" Who so merry, so merry as we ? ” 

Save Captain M'Fuze, who is taking a si^ozOi 
W1 lie Sir Carnaby Jenks is busy at %rork, 

Bhu king his nose with a piece of burnt cork. 

if 

The clock'strikes Four^— Round the debtors’ door 
Are gather’d a couple of thousand or more ; 

As many await at the press-yard gate, 

Till slowly its folding doors open, and straight 
The mob divides, and betvTeen their ranks 
A waggon comes loaded with posts and with plaijks. 

The clock stnkes Five ! The SheiiflTs arrive, 

And the crowd is so great th^t the street seems alive; 

Hut Sir Carnaby Jenks blinks, and winks, 

A candle bums down m the socket, and stinks. 

Lieutenant Tregooze is dreaming of Jews, 

And acceptances all the bill brokers refuse*; 

My Lord Tomnoddy has drunk all his toddy, 

And just as the dawn is beginning to peep. 

The whole of the party are fast asleep. 

Sweetly, oh ' sweetly, the morning breaks. 

With roseate streaks, 

lJ|^e the first faint blush on a maiden's cheeks; 

Seem’d as that mild and clear blue sk> 

, SmiVd upon all things far and high. 

On all—save the wretch condemn’d to die !• 

Alack ! that ever so fair a Sun, ^ 

As that which its course has*now begun, 4 
Should nse on such a scene of misery!— 

Should gild with rays so light and free 
That dismal, dark-frowning Gallows-tree! 

And hark !—a sound comes, big witjh fate; 

The clock from St. Sepulchre’s tower strikes—Eight 1— 
List to that low funereal (bell: 

It is tolling, alas! a living man’s knell! 

Akid see!—.from forth t^at opening door 
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Tbejrcome-^H* steps tBiei thi^hold o'er 
Who neVer shall tread upon^hresfarold more! 

—God! '^is a fearsome thing to see 
That nafe wan mall's mute agony,— 

The ^are of that wild, despairing eye. 

Now bent on the dtowd, now turn'd tw the sky 
As though 'twere scanning; in doubt and 
The'path of the SpMt's unknown career: 

Those pinion’d arms, those hands that ne’er 
Shall be lifted again,—not even in prayer; 

That heaving chest!—Enough—’tis done I 
The bolt has fallen !—the spirit is gone— 

For, weal or for woe is known but to One!— 

—Oh ! 'twas a fearsome sight!—Ah me ! 

A deed to shudder at,—not to see. 

Again that clock! 'tis time, 'tis time ! 

The hour is past: with its earliest chime 
The cord is sever'd, the lifeless clay 
By ** dungeon villains " is borne away ; 

Nine !—'twas the last concluding stroke ! 

Ami then—my Lord Tomnoddy awoke ! 

An(h'rregooze and Sir Carnaby Jenks art>se, 

And Captain M'Fuze, with the black on his nose: 

And they stared at each other, as much as to say, 

*' Hollo ^ Hollo 1 Here’s a rum Go! 

Why, Captain P—-my Lord !—Here’s the devil to pap ] 
The fellow’s been cut down and taken away ! 

What’s to be done? We've miss’d all the fun!-- 
JVhy, they*11 laugh at ami quiz us all over the town, 

VVe are all of us tloim so uncommonly brown ! " 

♦ 

W’liat f^as to^e done r—»’tlvas perfectly plain 
They could not well hang the man over again: 

• What fvas to be done P-^The mail was dead ! 

Nought could be dbne—nought could be said; 

So-*-riny "Lord Tomnoddy went home^to bed! 

R. H. Barham 
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MORNING AT'DpXHEBOYS' HALL 

*'Pa3 T seven, Nickleby,” said Mr. Squeers. 

“ Hi morning come already ? ” asked Nicholas, sitting 
up in bed. 

“Ah! that it has,” replied Squeeis, “and ready iccl 
too. Now, Nickleby, come ; lunihlc up, will you ?” 

Nicholas “tumbled uj) ’ at once, and proceeded to dress 
himself by the liglit of the t.ipcr, which Mr. Squeeis carried 
in his iund 

“Here’s a pretty go,’ said that gtiillem.iii; “the pumji’s 
froze." 

“Indeed’” said Nicholas, not nnich interested in the 
intelligence. 

“Yes,” replied Squeers. “You can’t wash yourself this 
morning.” 

“ Not wash myself!” exclaimed Nicholas. 

“No, not a bit of it,” rejoined Squeers tartly. “So you 
must be content with giving yourself a dry polish till we 
bre^k the ice in the well, and can get a bucketful out for the 
boys. Don't stand staring at me, but do look sharp, will you ” 

Oifering no further observation, Nicholas* huddled on 
his clothes*. Squeers, meanwhile, opcn*.il the shutters and 
blew the candle out; when the voice of his amiable consort 
was heard in the passage, demanding .idmitbance.’. 

“Come in, my love,” said Squeers 

Mrs. Squeers came in, still habiUd in the primitive 
mght-j^ckei which had displayed the symmetry of her 
figure on the previous night. 

“Drat the things,” said the lady, opcmnc’ the cupboard ; 
“ I can’t find the ^chool spoon aiiywher*. ’ 

“ Never mind it, my dear,” observed Squeers^'^n a sooth 
ing manner; “ it's of no conscqtience." 

“No coiiicqueiice, why how you talk'” retorted Mrs. 
Squeers sharply; “ isn't it brimstone morning ? " 

“ I forgot, my dear,” rejoined Squeers; “ yes, it certamly 
is. We purify the boys* blood now and then, Nickleby.” 

“ Purify fiddlesti^* ends,” said his lady. “ Don't think, 
young man, that jve glJ to the expense of flower of brim¬ 
stone and molasses, just to purify them; because, if you 
think we eavfy on t^iCfc business*^in th^t way, vyou'11 find 
yourslblf mistaken, and*, so I'll tell you plAinly.” 
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dear/' said Squeers frowning. Hem !" ' 

^"Oh I nonsense/* rejoined Mrar Squeers. "If the ^'ouagv 
lu^ comes to be a teacher hare, let him understand, at once, 
that we d6n't want any foolery about the boys. The? have 
the brimstone and treacle, partly because if they hadn’t 
something or other in the way of meditine they*d be always 
ailing and giving a world of trouble, and* partly because it 
spoils, tibeir appetitea and comes cheaper than breakfast and 
dinner. So, it does them good and us good at the same 
time, and that’s fan enough. I'm sure." 

Having given this explanation, Mrs. Squeers put her 
hand into the closet and niititutecl a stricter search after 
the spoon, in which Mr. Squeers assisted. 

A vast deal of searching and runmiaging ensueil, and 
proving fruitless, Smike wiis called in, and pushed by Mrs. 
Squeers, and boxed by Mr. .Squeers; which course of treat* 
i^ent brightening his intellect enabled him to suggest that 
possibly Mrs. Squeers might have the spoon in her pocket, 
as indeed turned out to be the case. As Mrs. Squeers had 
previously protested, however, that she was quite certain 
she had not got it, Smike received another box on the^ear 
for presuming to contradict his mistress, together with the 
promise of a sound thrashiisg if he were not mote respectful 
in futwe; so that he took nothing very advantageous by his 
notion. 

** A most invaluable woman that, Nickleby,” sani Squeers, 
when his^consori had hurried away, pushing the drudge 
before her. 

" Indeed, sir! ’’ observed NichoUs. 

" I don’l^ know her equal," said Squeers; " f do not 
know her equal. That woman, Nickleby, is always the same 
—always the same bustling, lively, active, saving creetur^ 
that you see her now." 

Nicholas sighed involuntarily at tiie ihought of the 
agreeable domestic prc4pbd£^ ihus opeiM^ to liim; but 
Queers was, fortuna|;jsly,.too'mlrch oeqcypied with his own 
r^ectioo to perceive^lt. ^ 

"•It's my v?ay to up in Londpn," -con¬ 
tinued Squeers, “thalfl^^m is a mother. But 

she is more thw a t<f therir} te^ times more. She 

does theiditli^S; Nickleby, that I don't believe 

half the mothers g9itig wquld do fnr their owif tibns," 

* " I should thlbk they would not, au*," ansvefed Nic^l^olas. 
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« 

Now, the fac^ was, that both IVlr. and Mrs. Squeers 
viewed the boys in the Jight of their proper and natural 
enemies; or, in other words, they held and considered 
that the'' business and profession was to get as much 
from eve-y boy as could by possibility be screwed out of 
him. On this por't they were both agreed, and behaved 
in unison accofflingly.i The only difference between them 
was, that Mrs. Squeers waged wa** against the. enemy 
openly and fearlessly, and that Squeers covered his ras¬ 
cality, even at home, witli a spice of his habitual deceit; 
as if he really had a notion of some day or other being 
able to l&ke himself in, aiifl persuade his own mind that 
he was a very good fellow. 

“ But come,” said Squeers, “ let’s go to the schoolroom; 
and lend me a hand with my school coat, will you ? ” 

Nicholas assisted his master to put on an old fustian 
shooting-jacket, which he took down from a peg in the 
passage; and Squeers, arming himself witli his cane, led 
the way across a yard, to a door in the rear of the house. 

There,” said the schoolmaster, as they stepped in 
together; " this is our shop, Nickleby ! ” 

It was such a crowded scene, and there were so many 
objects to attract attention, that, at first, Nicholas Ertared 
about him, really without seeing arythiiig at all. By 
degrees, however, the place resolved itself into a bare and 
dirty room, with a couple of windows, whereof a tenth 
part might be of glass, the remainder being stopped up 
with old copybooks and paper. , 'I’here were a couple of 
long old rickety desks, cut and notched, and inked, and 
damaged, in every possible way; two or three forms;'a 
detached desk for Squeers; and another for his assistant. 
The ceiling was supported, like that of a bam, by cross 
beams and rafters; and the walls wt re so stai^d and dis¬ 
coloured, that it was impossible to tell whether they had 
ever been touched with paint or whitewash. 

Mrs. Squeers stood* at one of the desks, presiding over 
an immense basin of brimstone and treacle, ^of qrhtch 
delicious compound she administered a large •instalment 
to each boy in succession: using for the purpose a com¬ 
mon woodezi spoon, whicti might have Iteen originally 
mann&ctured for some gsganlic'' top, and which widened 
every youn^ gentl^nan’s mouth considerably \ they being 
all obliged, rnder henvy corporal penalties, to take in *the 



Mdrmng' at*' Dotheboys’ tJall 

whole of the bowl at a gasp. In anothcor comer, huddled 
together for companionship, were little boys who hiad 
arrived on the preceding night, three of them in very large 
leather breeches, and two in old trousers; at no great 
distance from these was seated the juvenile son and heir 
of Mr. Squeers—a striking likeness of his father—kicking, 
with great vigour, under the hands of Smike, Who was 
fitting u{Mn him a pair of new boots that bore a most 
susl>icious resemblance to those which the least of the 
little boys had worn <>ii the journey down—as the little boy 
himself seemed to think, for he was regarding the appro¬ 
priation with a look of most rueful amazement; Besides 
.these, there was a long row of bo^js waiting with coun¬ 
tenances of no fileusant anticipation, to be treacled; and 
another file, who had just escaped from the infliction, 
making a variety of wry mouths indicative of anything but 
satisfaction. The whole wore attired m such motley, ill- 
sorted, extraordinary garments, as would have been irre¬ 
sistibly ridiculous, but for the foul appearance of dirt, 
disorder, and ilisease, with which they were associated/ 

Now,” said Squeers, giving the desk a great rap with 
his cane, which made li.dl the little boys nearly jump out 
of their boots, “ is that physicking over s* ” 

“Just over,” said Mrs. Squeers, choking the ast boy in 
her hurry, and tapping the crown of his head with the 
wooden spoon to restore him. “tlexe, you Smike; take 
away now. • Look >harp ! ” 

Smike shuffled out with the basin, and Mrs. Squeers 
having called up a little boy with a curly head, and wiped 
her hands upqn iL, hurried out after him into a species of 
wash-house, where there was a small fire and a large 
kettle, together with a number of little wooden bowls 
which were arranged upon a board. 

Into these bowls, Mrs. St]|ueers, assisted by the hungry 
servant, poured a brown composition, which looked like 
diluted pincushions without the dovers, and was called 
porijdge. It A minute wedge of brown bread was inserted 
in each bowl, ai;id when they had eaten their porridge -by 
means of the bread, the boys ate the bread itself, and had 
finished thei/ breakfast; wher&upon Mr* Squeers said, in 
a solemri voice,^“ For wlutt we h<ive received, may the I^rd 
make us trgly thanli/ul! ” »nd weut«way to his'own. 

DicKCNa 
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ODB TO TOBACCO 

Thou who, when feari> attack, 
Bidst them avaunt, and Black 
Care, at the horseman s back 
Perching, unseatest, 

Sweet, when the morn is grey; 
Sweet, when they’ve cleared awav 
Lunch, and at close of day 
Possibly sMveetest 

I have a liking old 
For thee, though manifold 
Stones, I know, are told, 

Not to thy credit. 

How one (or two at most) 

Drops make a eat a ghost— 
Useless except to roast— 

Doctors have said it 

How they who use fusees 
All grow by slow degrees 
Brainless as chimpanzees 
Meagre as li/mls 
Go mad, and beat their wi ves; 
Plunge (after shoe king lives) 
Razors and carving knives 
Into tbeir giz/ards 

Confound such knavish tricks 
Yet I know fiie or six 
Smokers who fieely mix 

Still with their neighbours; 
Jones—(who, I’m glad to say, 
Asked leave ot Mrs J )— 

Dally absorbs a clay 
After his labours. 

Catg may have*had their goose 
Cooked by tobacco jmee; 

Still why deny its u$e 
Thonghtmlly t«^eii ? 
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Little Billee* 


We're not as tabbies are: 

Smith, take a fresh cigar! 

Jones, the tobacco-jar! 

• Here's to thee. Bacon! 

CL S. Calvbblry 


LITTLE BILLEE 


Thebe were sailors of Bristol city 
Who took a Boat and went to sea. 

But first with beef and captain's biscuits 
And pickled pork they loaded she. 

Ihere was gorging Jack and guzzling Jimmy, ( 
And the youngest he was little Billee. 

Now when they got as tar as the Equator 
They’d nothing left but one split pea. 

Says gorging Jack to guzzling Jimmy, 

" I am extremely hungaree." 

To gorging Jack says guzzluig Jinuiiy, 

“We've nothing left, us must cat wc." 

Says gorging Jack to guzzling Jmimy, 

“ '^th onp another we shouldn't agree' 

There's little Bill, he's young and tendei, 

We're old and tough so let's eat he.” 

• 

“ Oh ’ Billy, we're going to kill and eat you 
So undo the button of your cheiuie.'' 

When Bill received this iiiforraUtion 
He used his pocket hrtndkcrchie. 

“ First let me say njy catechism. 

Which my poor mammy taught to me.” 

“Make haste, make haste,'’ says guzzimg Jimmy, 
While Jack pulled out his snideepnee. 

• 

So Bill*/ went up to the paain-top gallant mast. 
And downhe fell on *his bei|jded knee. •* 

He'scarce had come to the tiij^elfth commandment 
When upjie jurfips. “There’s land Ijiee: 
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"Jerusalem and Madagascar, 

And North and South Amerikee: 

There's the British flag a-ridiiig at anchor. 

With Admiral Napier, K.C.B." 

So when they got aboard of the Admiral's, 

He hanged fat Jack and flogged Jimniee: 

But as for little Bill he made him 
The Captain of a Seventy-three., 

TuACKPiuy 


JOHN BARLEYCORN 

There were three kings into the east, 

Three kings both great and high ; 

And they hae sworn a solemn oath 
John Barleycorn should die. 

They took a plough and plough’d him down. 
Put clods upon his head ; 

And they hae sworn a solemn oath 
John Barleycorn was dead. 

But the cheerful spring came kindly on. 

And showers began to fall: 

John Barleycorn got uj) again. 

And sore surpnsed them all. 

The sultry suns of summer came. 

And he grew thick and si rong; 

His head weel arm’d wi’ |K>inted speai^ 

That no one should him wrong. 

The sober aufumn enter’d mild. 

When he grew wan and pale; 

His bending joints and drooping head 
Show’d he began to fail. 

c 

t 

His colour sickened mor^ and more, 

"‘He faded iipto age'; 

And then hk; enemies began 
Tj show their deadly rage. 
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They’ve ta’en a weapon, lonj^ and aharpi 
And cut him by the knee; 

Then tied him fast upon a cart. 

Like a rogue for forgene. 

Tliey laid him down upon his back. 

And ciajgeird him lull sore; 

They hung him up before the stoim. 
And turn’d him o’er and o er. 


They filUd up a daik‘'jme pit 
With water to the brim . 

Ihey heaved m John Bailey com, 
'J'liere let him sink or swim. 

# 

They laid hiiu out upon the floor, 
lo Mork him further woe 

And still, as signs of life appear’d. 
They toss’d him to and Iro. 

They wasted o’er a scoiclung flame 
llie inairow of Ins bones; 

But a miller used him worst of all— 

, lie ciush'd him ’tween two stones. 


And they hae ta’en his very heart’s blood, 
• And drank it lound and round. 

And still the more and more they drank, 

'1 heir joy did more abound. 


John Barleycorn was a liero bold. 
Of noble enterprise; • 

For if you do but taste his blood, 
’Twill make your courage nse. 


’Tji^ill make a man forget his wiSe ;* 
’Twill heighteji all hisjoy • 

• ’Twill lAake the widow’s heart to sing. 
Though the tear were^n her efb. 
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Then let us toast John Barleycorn, 

Each man a glass m hand , 

And may his great postenty 
Ne*er fail in old Scotland * 

Burns. 


GET UP AND BAR THE DOOR 

It fell upon a Martinmas time, 

And a gay time then began. 

When our goodwife had puddings to make, 
And she boiled them in a pan 


The wind sae cauld blew south and north. 
And blew into the floor, 

Quoth our goodraan to our goodvafe. 

Get up and bar the door ' 


** My hand is in my hussy’s skap, 

Goodman, as you may see; 

An* it should na be baired this hundred year. 
It'll no be baried, foi me ' 


They made a paction ’tween them twa, 
They made it firm and suic, 

That the first word whae’er should speak 
Should rise ajid bar the door 


Then by there came twa gentlemen. 

At twelve o’clock at night; 

And they could neither see house nor hall. 
Nor coal nor candle hght 


* ♦ 

" Now whether is thu| a rich man’s hom.e ? 

Or whether IS it a poor?” i 
But ne'er a word would^ane o* them speak, 
For barring oi the door. 
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And first they ate the while puddings, 

And then they ate the black; 

Though muckle thought the go^wife to hersel*, 
Yft ne’er a word she spak. 

• 

Then said the one unto the other; 

** Here man, take my knife; 

Do ye tak aff the auld man’s beard, 

And 111 kiss the goodwife.” 


' But there’s nac wafer in the house, ’ 
And what shall we do then ” 

* What ads you at the pudding bree 
That bods into the pan ? ’’ 


Oh, up then started our goodinan. 

An angry man was he ; 

" Will ye kiss my wife before my face. 
And sca’d me wi' pudding bree ? ” 


Then up then started our goodwife, 

Gi’ed three ski])s on the floor; 

" Goodman, you've spoken the foremost word I 
Qet up and bar the door! ** 

•Anon 


CORNELIUS AGJRIPPA 

• 

ConNEUus Aorippa went out one day. 

His study he lock'd ere he,went awaj. 

And he gave the key of the door to his wife, 
.And charged her to keep it lock’d on her life. 


** And if any one ask my study t9 see; 

I charge you to trust them not with the key; 
Whoever way beg, and entreat, and implore, 
On your life let nobody enter that dgor.” 

SiiS 
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^ There lived a young man m the house, who in vain 
Access to that study had sought to obtain; 

And he begg’d and pray’d the books to see 
'T '1 the foolish woman g ive him the key- 

On the study-table a book tlicie lay, 

Inch Agrippa himselt had been reading th it day; 
The letters ineie wiitten with blood therein. 

And the leaves were made of dead men’s skin , 


And these hornlile leaves of magic between 
Were the ugliest pictures that cvci were seen, 
'Hie likeness of things so tool to behold, 

That what they were is not ht to he told. 


The young man, he began to read 
He knew not whit, but be would piocerd. 
When there was heard a sound at tlie tloor, 
Which as he icid on grew moie and moic. 


And more and more the knocking gi 
The young man knew not what to do, 

But trembling with feai he sat within. 

Till the door was bioke, and the Devil came in. 


,^Two hideous hoi ns on hji head he had got, 

I ike iron healed nine tunes red hot, 

The breath of his nostiils was biimstonc blue, 
And his tail like a hciy serpent grew 


''What wouldst thou with me ^ ’ iJie wicked one cried 
But not a word the young man leplied ; 

Eveiy hair on his ht ul was standing upright, 

\rid his limbs like a palsy shook with affright. 


“ What wouldst thou with me ? ” cued the author of ill 
But the wretched young«,man wUs silent still, 

Not a word had his lops the ‘power to,say. 

And his marrow seem’d to be melting away. 
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« What wouldst thou with me ? ” the third time he cries. 
And a 6ash of lightning came from his e^eb, 

And he lifted his giifBn claw m the air. 

And the young min had nut strength foi a prayer. 

Ills ejes red fire and fury dart, 

Ab out he toi e the young roan's heart; 

, IJe grnuif d i^ioiiible giin at his prey. 

And in a cl ip of thundei vanish'd away 

HenceioiHi let all voiing men take lieed 
How in a ooii}(itor s books they read 

Sou rMPV 


NURSERY REM1N1S( LNCLS 

I III Mnwinn, I leraimber 
Wlien I wis 1 little iio\. 

One hne moiiun^ in Scptimber 
Uncle biought me home a to^. 

I remember how he patted 

Both my cheeks in kindliest mood ; 

“ 1 ht n, Slid lie, ‘ you li^^tle I at In id, 
1 lieu s a top bf < mse you le good 

Giaiidiuannna—a shit Aid obstiver— 
uihciiibei g>/cd upon 

My new top, and snd willi kiiour, 

“ Oh ' how kind ol Uncle John * ” 

Whilt uwiinrai., nly loim dressing,— 
In lici tye the teai-du [> stood. 

Read me this hue moial'lesson, 

" See what comes of being good • * 


I remembdi, I lemember. 

On a wet and wu^y day. 

One cold nioimng in December, 
I stole out and went tij play • 



The Kum‘orotf«'>l«fe<aftS5t' 


‘ I remember Billy Haivkins 

Came, and with his pewter squirt 
Squibb’d my pantaloons and stockings. 
Till they were all over dirt! 


To my mother for protection 
1 ran, quaking every limb: 

—She exclaim'd, with fond affection, 

“ Gracious Goodness! look at him / **•—> 


Pa cried, when he saw my garment, 
—"I'was a newly purchased dress— 
"Oh ’ yop nasty little fVannenl, 

How came you in such a mess ? ** 

Then he caught me by the collar, 

—Cruel only to be kind - 
And to my exceeding dolour. 

Gave me—several slaps behind. 


Grandmamma, while yet 1 smarted, 
Av she saw my evil plight, 

Saul—^’twas rather stony-hearted— 
" Little rascal ' sarve him right! '* 

I remember, I remember, 

From that sad and solemn day, 
Never more in daik Decembei 
Did I venture out to play 


And the moial which they taught, I 
Well remember; thus they said— 

" Little Boys, when they are naughty. 

Must be whipp'd and sent to bed !" 

E. H. Bahham * 
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¥hc l^dow Malone 

/ 

THE WIDOW MALONE 

f 

Did you hear of the Widow Malone 

* O hone I 

Who lived in the town of Athlone 
• Alone ? 

O, she melted the hearts 
Of the swains m them parts; 

So lovely the Widow Malone, 

O hone! 

So lovely the Widow Malone. 

Of lovers she had a full score 

Or more, 

And of fortunes they all had galore 

In store; 

From the minister down 
To the clerk of the Crown, 

All were courting the Widow Malone 

O hone! 

All were courting the Widovi Malone. 

But so modest was Mrs. Malone 

'1 was known, 

That no one could see her alone, 

O hone! 

Let them ogle and sigh 
They could ne’er catch her eye; 

S<» bashful the Widow Malone, 

. O lione I 

So bashful tin Widow Mnlone 

Till one Mister O’Brien from Clarp, 

How quare * 

'I'ls little for blushing they care 

J )ow 11 there; 

Put his arm round lier waist* 

Gave ten ki^i^es at l^ste. 

And says he, “ Ynu’re inv Molly Malone, 

Mj own.” 

Saysjhe, ‘^You’re my Molly Malojif ** 



The Humorous Reciter 

And the widow they all thought bo shy —. 

My eje ’ 

Never thought of a simper oi sigh ; 

For why? 

Luciu'i " said she. 

Since you've now niide so free. 

You may miriy joui Mary Malone, 

Yoiii own; 

You m ly marry your Mai 7 M iloin ’ ’ 

There's a moril eont lined in iny song. 

Not Mioiig; 

And one comfort it s not \<.iv long, 

Uui bllOllg — 

If for wnlows von the, 

1 Liin to kiss not to sigh, 

1*01 tlity rc all like sweet Mi si it » M ilone • 

() honi ’ 

O they’re ail like sweet Misiie M done ’ 

Chari es Llver 


THE IJlEMRr 

I IS sweet to vit w, from h iH past fut to six, 

Orr tong w i\ i Indies, with hoit eoiloh wicks 
Touch d by the lainpli^hti 1 Pionn the in art, 

St lit into light, and m ikc the lightei st iit, 

To see red I’hcebiis Ihiough tlie galleiy-p me 
'Iinge with his beam the be irns of Diiiiy Lane 
While graduil parties fill our widen cl pit. 

And gape, and gaze, and woiidei, ere thejj^sit. 

At first, while vacant seats give choice and ease, 
Distant or near, they settle where they please , 

But when the multitude t ontracts the span. 

And seats aie rare, they settle where they ean 

Now thp full benches to late-eomers doom 
No room foi standing, miscall'd standing ream. 

Hark * the cheek-laker moody siluicc breaks, 
And bawlipg * Pit full' ’ gives the check he takes ; 

ISO 



The Theatre 

Yet bnward still the gathering numbers eram. 
Contending crovrders shout the frequent damn. 

And all is bustle, squeeze, row, jabbering, and jam. 

• 

See to their desks ApoIlo*S sons repair— 

Swift rides the rosin o*er the horses liSir! 

In unison their various tones to tune, 

Miirmtirs the haiilf>oy, grow'ls the iioir^^e bassoon; 

' In soft vibraiion sighs the w,hisperiiig lute, 

Tjuig goes the harpsichord, too-t<io tlie flute, 

Brays the loud tiumpct, squeats the fiddle sharp, 
.Whid-s the French-horn, and twangs the tingling-harp ; 
Till, like great Jove, the U.ider, figunng in, 

Attunes to ortler the chaotic din. 

Now all seems hush'd—but no, one fiddle will 
Give, half-ashamed, a tiny flourish still. 

Foil'd in his crash, the leader of the clan 
Reproves with frowns the dilal ory man 
Then on his candlestick thrice taps his bow. 

Nods a new signal, and away they go. 

. Perchance, while pit and gallery cry, Hats off!” 
And* awed Consumption checks his eluded cough. 

Some giggling daughfer of’ the Queen of Love 
Drops, reft of pm, her play-bill from above : 

Like Icarus, while laughing galleries clap. 

Soars, ducks, atid dives in air the piinted scrap; 

But, wiser far than lie, combustion fears, 

Apd, as it Hies, eludes the chandeliers; 

Jl'ill, smkiif^ gradual, with repeated twirl. 

It settles, curling, on a fidiller's curl; 

Who from his powder’d pale the intruder strikes. 

And, for mere malice, sticks it on the spikes: 

Say, why these Babel strains frpm Babel tongues ? 
Who's that calls “ Silence 1" with such leathern lungs 
He who, in quest of quiet, “ Silence !' hoots, 

Is apt to make the hubbub he imputes. 

•What vaqous swains our motley walls con^aLi!— 
Fashion from Moorfiel&s, bonbur from Chick (^ue; 

. Bankers'from Paper Buildings heft-e resort. 

Bankrupts from Golden Square anU Riches Court; 



't’Hc' Humorous Kecttfer' 

Frou the Heyinarhet canting rogues in grainj 
Gulls firom the Poultry, sots from Water Lane; 

The lotterj-^cormorant, the auction-sharki» 

The i^ill-price master, and the half-price clerk; 

Boys '\vb6 long linger at the gallery'door, 

With p^ce twice five-—they want but twopence more i 
Till some Samaritan the twopence spaces. 

And sends them jumping up the gallery-stairs. 

Critics we boast who ne'er their malice balk. 

But talk their minds—we wish they’d mind their talk; 
Big-worded bullies, who by quarrels live— * 

Who give the lie, and tell the lie they give; 

Jews from St. Mary Axe, for jobs so wary. 

That for old clothes they’d even axe St. Mary; 

And bucks with pockets empty as their pate. 

Lax in their gaiters, laxer in their gait; 

Who oft, when we our house lock up, carouse 
With tippling tipstaves ih a lock-up house. 

Yet here, as elsewhere. Chance can joy bestow. 
Where scowling Fortune seem’d to threaten woe. 

John Richard William Alexander Dwyer 
Was footman to Justinian Stubbs, Esquire; 

But wlien John Dwyer listed in the blues, 

Fimanuel Jennings polished Stubbs's shoes. 

Emanuel Jennings brought his youngest boy 
iDp as a corn-cutter— a safe employ; 

In Holywell Street, St. Pancras, he was bred 
number twenty-seven, it is said), 

Facing the pump, and near the^ Granby’s H^d: 

He would have bound him t5 some shop in town, 

But with a premium he could not come down. 

Pdt was the urchin's name—a redvhair’d youth, 

Fonder o’ purl and skittle-grounds than truth. 

Silence, ye gods ! 'to keep your tongues in awe, 

The Muse shall teH an accident she saw. 

‘ t 

. V •- 

Pat Jennings in the upper gallery sat,' 

But, leaning mrward, Jennings lost his hat; 



Marrowbones'’aii4 Qtavers 

• / 

Do^ itosit the gelleiy the beaver Atyr, 

And spum’d the one to settle in the two. 

How shall he act ? ^ay at the gallery<door 
Two'shillings for if hat cost, when new, but four? 

Pr till half-price, to save his shilling, wai^^ 

And gain his hat again at half-past eight ? 

Now, i^hljie his fears anticipate a thief, 

4ohn Mullens whispers,'' Take my handkerchief.’* 

"Thank you,” cries Pat; "but one won’t make a line.** 
"Take mine,” cried X^’ilson; and cried Stokes, "Take mine.” 
A motley cable soon Pat Jennings ties, 

• Where Spitalhelds with real India vies. 

Like fris' bow, down darts the painted clue. 

Starred striped, and spotted, yellow, red, and blue. 

Old calico, torn silk, and muslin new. 

George Green below, with palpitating hand. 

Loops the last ’kerchief to the beaver’s band— 

Upsoars the prise 1 The youth with joy unfeign’d. 

Regain’d the felt, and felt what he regain'd; 

While to the applauding galleries grateful Pat 
Made a low boiy, and touch’d the ransom'd hat. 

James and Horace Smith. 


MARROWBONES AND CLEAVERS 

*My whole lif^ has been a tissue of ill-luck ; although I have 
lalfoured, perhaps, harder than any man to make a fortune, 
something always tumbled it down. In love and in war 1 
was not like others. In my marriages, I had an eye to the 
main chance. In the army 1* was just as prudent, and just as 
unfortunate. What with judicious betting, and horse-swap¬ 
ping, good luck at billiards, and economy, I do believe I put 
by«my pay every year—and that is what few can say who 
have but an allowance of a hundred a year. 

I’ll ‘ tell you how it was. I used to be very kind to the 
young men; I chose their horses for them, ^nd their wine, 
and ah 9 wed them how 40 pla;y; billiards* or lioart^, of long 
mornings, when there was Nothing better to -do. 1 didn^ 
cheat, rd rather die than cheat; }f\it if fellows mil play, 1 
wasn’t the manb to say no—why should I ? /There was one 



Tfte Mumo’rous Recitfer 

• 

joungit«hap in our regiment of vhom J really think I cleared 
£300 a year. 

name was Dobble. He was a tailor’s son, and wanted 
to be a gentleman. A poor, weak young creature; easy .to 
be mad' tipsy ; easy to be cheated; and easy to be frightened. 

It was t blessing for him that 1 found him; for if anybody 
else had, they would have plucked him of c v<Ty shilling. 

Ensign Dobble and 1 were sworn friend'*. I rbd'e his 
horses for him, and chose his champagne, and did everything, 
in fact, that a superior mind does for an inferior -when the 
inferior has got the money. We weiti inseparables—^litiiilnig 
everywhere in couples. We even man iged to fall in love 
w'ith two sisters, as young soldiers will do, you know; for the 
dogs fall in love with every ehange of (juarters. 

Well, once, in tlie year I7y3 (it was just when the French 
had chopped poor Louis’s head off), Dobble and 1, gay young 
chaps as ever wore sword by side, had cast our eyes upon two 
young ladies, by the name of Brisket, daughters of a butcher 
in the town where we were quartered. The dear girls fell in 
love with us, of course. And many a pleasant walk in the 
country; many a treat to a tea-garden ; m.iny a smart riband 
and brooch used Dobble and I (for liis father allowed him 
£600, and our purses were in common) to present to lliese 
young ladies. One day, fancy our pleasure at receiving a 
note couched thus : 

"DuftH Capting SioBBs AND DoBBLE,— Mi'ss Brislkcts pre¬ 
sents their coniphments, and as it is probble tliat our papa 
win be till 12 at the Corprayshuii dinuti, we*request the , 
pleiisure of their company to tea.” * ^ 

Didn’t we go ! Punctually at six we were in the little back 
parlour. We qilaffed more Boliea^ and made more love than 
half-a-dozen ordinary men eouJd. 4t nine, a'tittle punch 
bowl succeeded to the little tea})ot, and, bless the girls! a. 
nice fresh steak was frizzling on the* gridiron for our supper. 
Butchers were butchers then, and their parlour wa? their 
J(itchen too ; at least old Brisket's was—one tloor leading into 
the shop, and one into* the yard, on the other side of which 
was the slaughter-hoilise. , «. 

E^cy, then, our horror, whdn just at this critical tinfc, we 
heard the shop door opei^* a heavy staggering sf;ep on the. 
flags, and a loud husky voice from the shop, shouting, ** Hallo, 
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• 

Susan*! hallo, Betsy! show aJight." Dobble turned at white 
as*a sheet ; the two girls, each as red as a lobster; I alone 
preserved my presence of mind. 

. "The back door,” says I. 

" The dog's in the court,” says thej^ 

He’s not so bad as the man,” says I. 

" Stop,” cries Sugan, flinging open the door, and rushing to 
the Arc?. " Take this, and perhaps it will quiet him.” 

What do you think " this ” was ? I’m blest if it was not 
the »teak ! 

She pushed us out, patted and hushed the jlog, and was 
in again in a minute. The moon was shining on the court, 
and*on the slaughterhouse, where there hung a couple of 
white, gJiastly-lot»king carcases of a couple of sheep; a great 
gutter ran down the court—a gutter of blood I —the dog was 
devouring his beafsteak (our beafsleak) in silence, and we 
could see throjigh the little window the girls bustling about 
to pack up the supper things, and {Wesently the shop door 
opened, old Brisket entered, staggering, angry, and drunk. 
What’s more, we could see, perched on a high stool, and 
nodding politely, as if to salute old Brisket, the feather of 
Dobble’s cached hat! When Dobble saw it he turned white 
and deadly sick ; and the poor fellow, in an agony of fright, 
sank shivering down upon one of the butclicr’s cutting 
blocks wjiieb was in the yard. 

We ssjw old Brisket look steadily (as steadily a.-* he could) 
at)the c«>nfoun?led irapud,ent, pert, waggling feather; and 
then an idea began to dawn upon his mind, that there was a 
head to the hat; and then he slowly rose up —he was a man 
< 4 f si\ .fe*et, .and fifteen sl<jiie— lie rose up, put on his apron 
.and sleeves, and took donui his cleaver. 

" Betsy,” says he, "open the yard door.” Bui the poor 
girls screamed, and flung on their knees, and beggeil and 
wept, and did their very best to prevent him. "OPEN 
.THE YARD DOOR,” says he, wirti a tliunderiug loud voice; 
and the great bnll-dog hearing it, starteil up, an'd uttered a 
j^ll. which sent me flying to the other end of the courn 
Dobble couldn’t inove; he was sitting on the block, blubber -1 
ing like a baby. ' ’ , 

The dooi* opened, apd out Mr. Brisket came. 

" To h^, Jowler”' say» he, **heep him, Jnwler,*’ and. the 
•horrid ddg flew at me, and f flew )j»ack into the corner, and 
drew my swor^}, detefmined to sell my life ^arly. 
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''That*8 it/* saya BHsketi ''keep liim there —good dOg^ 
good dog I And now, sir,*' says he, turning to Dobble, "is 
this,your hat?** 

" Yei^’* says Dobble, fit to choke mth fright 

" Well, then,’* says Brisket, " it’s my—(hick)—my painful 
duty to^,--(hick)—^to tell you, that as I’ve got your ^lat, I 
must have your head. It’s painful, but it must be done. 
You’d better—(hick)—settle yourself com—comhimarably 
against that—(hick)—^that block, and I’ll chop it off before 
you can say Jack—(hick)—^no, I mean Jack Robinson.” 

Dobble went down on his knees, and shrieked out. 

" I’m an only son, Mr. Brisket! I’ll marry her, sir; I , 
will, upon my honour, sir. Consider my mother, sir; con¬ 
sider my mother.” 

"That’s it, siL** says Brisket—"that’s a go^ boy—-(hick) 
—a good boy; just put your head down quietly—and I’ll 
have it oflT—yes, off—as if you were Louis the Six—the 
Sixtuc—^the Sixticklfeteenth—I’ll chop the other ckap after¬ 
wards*^ 

When 1 heard this, I made a sudden bound back, and 
gave such a cry as any man might who was in such a way. 
The ferocious Jowler, thinking I was going to escape, flew 
at my throaty and screaming furious, 1 flung out niy arms 
in a kind of i desperation—and, to my wonder, down fell 
the dog, dead, and run through the body ! 

r 

a • • t • 

r 

At this moment a ^osse of people rushed in upon old 
Brisket—one of bis daughters had had the sense to summon 
them—and Dobble’s head was saved. And when they faw 
the dog lying dead at ray feet, my ghastly look, my bloody 
sword, ihey gave me no small credit for iny bravery. " A 
terrible fellow,,that Stubbs,” said they; andijip the mess said 
the next day. 

1 didmt tell them that the dog had committed sidcide. 
Why should I ? And I didn’t say a word about Dobb)ie’s 
cowardice. I said he was a Imive fellow, and fought li^e a 
tiger; and this prevented him from telling, tales. 1 liad the 
dog’s skin made into a pair of pistol-holi^ters, and looked so 
fierce, end got such a name for courage in our /egiment, that 
when we to meet the regulars. Bob Stubbs was always 
the man put forward ^o support the hbnour of the corps. 
The women, you know, adore courSgc; apd Such was my 
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reputation at thia tiiiieji t^iat I |Qigb.t have had my pick 014I 
of ,hdlf4hdozea, with thr^* or dve thousand guilds 
apiecOj, who were dylns for love of me and toy red coat 
But I wasn't such a fom. | had been twice on the point of 
marriage, and t^ce disappointed, and i vowed by all the 
saints to have a wife, and a rich one.# Depend upon this 
as an in&lhble maxim to gufde yon through life— U’s as earn 
to get,a/kh mfe as a poor one» The same bait that will hoOK 
a ny will hook a salmon. Thackjgray, 


A MOST UNCOMMON PATIENT. 

It is a most extraordinary thing, but I never read a patent 
medicine advertisement withc^iit being impelled to the con¬ 
clusion that I am suffering from the particular disease therein 
dealt with in its most virulent form. The diagnosis seems 
in every case to correspond exactly with all the sensations I 
have ever felt. *1 remember going to the British Museum 
one day to read up the treatment of some slight ailment of 
which I had a touch—hay fever, 1 fancy it w.is». I got down 
the book and read all I came to read, and then, in an un^ 
thinking moment, idly turned the leaves and began indolently 
to study I diseases generally. I forget which was the first 
distempe^I plunged into—some ft uful, devastating scourge 
I know— and before I had glanced half-way dowm tl^ list of 
premonitory symptoms” it was borne In upon me that I 
• had fairly got it 

I I fof a while frozen with horror; and then in^ttie 
hstlcstness of despair, 1 again turned over the pages. I came 
to typhoid fever, read the symptomsv^disoovered that 1 bad 
typhoid fever, must have had it for months without knqwing 
it—wondered what else Td got; turned up St Vitus* dance 
•—^found as 1 expected that I had that too—began to get 
interested in my case, and determmed to sift it to the bottom, 
and, so started alphabetically—read up ague, and learnt that 
1 was sickening4>r it, and that the acute stage of the disease 
would commence iu about another fortnight. Bright's^ 
disease, I was( relieved $0 find, I had only in a modified form; 
and sb far as that was concerned, I might Jive for years. 

^ -Cholera 1 had, with sevei^ compBcationa j and diphtheria I 
seemed to ha^e been* bom with. 1 plodded conscientiously 
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through the twenty-six letter’s, an^ l^e only malady ^ con¬ 
clude^! had not got was the hous^aid's knee , 

I felt rather hurt about this at il^st; it seemed somehow 
to be 8 sort of a slight Why had]^‘’t I got housemaid’s knee ^ 
Why tl IS invidious reservation ^ After a while, however, 
less grasjiing feedings ^irevailed I Reflected that I had every 
other malady in the pharmacology, and I grew less selhsb, 
and determined to do without housemaid's knee Qout in 
its most malignant stag^ it would appear, had seized me 
without‘niy being aw ire of lt^ and Iroin /}mosis I had 
evidently been sufttring from boyhood 'I here were no 
diseases alter zymosis, so 1 cont^ ided there was nothing else 
the matter with me 

I sat and pondered 1 thought what an inttrestino Mse 
horn a mtdicil point of view, what in ac<jiiisiiion I should 
be to a cliss * Students would have no iie< d to wilk the 
hospitals ' if they hid me I#was i hospital myself All 
they had to do would be to walk round me, and, ifttr that, 
take their diploma 

Ihen I wondered liow long I had to live I tried to 
examine myself I felt my pulse Kcould not it fust feel 
any pulse at all Then, all of a sudden, it seemed to start 
off 1 pulled out my watch and tuned it 1 mide it 147 to 
the minute I tried to feel my heart I could n<»t feel mv 
heart It had stopped beating I 1 ive since been induced 
to come to the opinion th it it must have been thei all the 
time, and must hive been beating, but I eannot account for 
it I pasted m>self all over niy fioiit, from whit J call my 
waist up to my head, and I went a bit round e ich side, and 
a "little wiy up my back But I could not feel oj^ hear any¬ 
thing I tried to look at my tongue I stuck it out as faiM 
as ever it would go, and 1 shut one eye, and tried to examine 
it with the otlicr I could only see the tip. and the only 
thing 1 could gun from that was to feel more certain than 
before that 1 had scirlet iever 

I had walked into thai, reading room a happy, healthy 
man; 1 crawled out a decrepit wreck «, 

1 went to my medical man He is an old chum of 
^ne, and feels my pulse, and looks at my tongue, and talks 
about the weatl^er—all for nothmg, when I fancy I am 
ill; so I thought I would do him \ good turn b going to 
him pow 

"What a doctor wants/’ I said,""is practice, tie shall 
have me He wijl get more practice out of me than out of 



'A PWent 

1700 of your ortliwy, co«]imotipla<^e patients, with bi^ orfe 
or« two diseases eaolju'* So I went straight up and saw him, 
and he said : ^ 

** Well, what's the matt^ with you ^ ” 

’ I said, “ I will not take up your time, dear boy, with 
tellmg you what is the Matter with mf Life is bncf, and 
you imght pa«>s away before I had hnished But t will tell 
you wlMt IS not the Shatter with me , I have not got the house¬ 
maid’s knee. Why 1 have not got the houseniaid^s knee I 
cannot tell you, Tuit the fact remains that 1 have not got it. 
Everything tlst, however, I hate got ” 

And I told him how I (aine to discover it alk 
Then ho opt nod me, looked down me, clutched hold pf 
my.Vnst and then hit me over the chest when I wasn’t 
expecting it—^a cowaidly thing I call it—and immediately 
afterwards butted me with the side of his head After that 
lie sat me down and wrote out a presciiption, and folded it 
up anti gave it me, and I put it in my pocket and went out. 

I did not open it I took it to the nt arest chemist and 
handed it in '1 he man read it, and then handed it back. 
He said he didn’t keep it 

1 said, You are a chemist^" 

He said, I am a chemist If I was a co o])erative stores 
and a family hotel combined, 1 might be uble to oblige you. 
Being only a chcjniist hanipeis me. 

I rea^ the prescription ht ran 

" One»poun(l beelsteak 

One pint bitter beer every six hours. 

One ten mile walk every morning 
One bed^at 11 sharp every night 
I Ami don’t stuff your head w ith things you don’t under¬ 
stand.” 

I followed the directions, wifli the*happy result— speaking 
for myself—that my life wa^ preserved, and is still goirig on 

Jfroml K Jfromg. 

Ftotfi “ 77trfi' Men in a Boat *’ By kind 
permiition of the Authoi, and of Mtssts, Arrowttn^th, 



MY BBOTHEfi'HBN'rfY 

Stri 'TLY speaking I never had a broiheli' Henry^ and yet I 
cannot say that Henry was an impostor^ He came into 
existemSe in a curious way, and I can think of him now with¬ 
out malice as a child of smoke. l'(ie f rst 1 heard of Henry 
was at Pettigrew's house, which is in a London suburb, so 
conveniently situated that I can go there and back in one day. 
1 was testing some new Cabanas, 1 remember, when Pettigrew 
remarked that lie had been lunching with a man who knew 
my brother Henry. Not having any brother but Alexander 
I felt that I’ettigrew had mistaken the name ''Oh no," 
Pettigrew said; "he spoke of Alexander too." Even this 
did not convince me, and I asked my host for his fiicnd's 
name. Scudamour was the name of the man, and he had 
met my brothers Alexander and Henry years before in Pans. 
Then 1 remembered Scudamour, and I piobably frovned, for 
I myself was my own brother Henry. 1 distinctly recalled 
Scudamour met ling Alexander and me in Paris, and calling 
me Henry, though my name begins with J. I explained the 
mistake to Pettigrew, and thcic, for the time being, the 
matter rested. However, 1 had by no me ans lieard the last 
of Henry. 

Several times afterwards I heard from various persons that 
Scudamour wanted to meet me because he knei^ my brother 
Henly. At last we did meet, in Jumna’s chambers; and, 
almost as soon as he saw me, Scudamour asked where Henry 
was now. This was preoisefy what 1 feared. I am a m§n 
Vho always looks hke a boy. There are feil^ persons o^ mv 
age in London who retain their boyish appearance as long as 
I have done; indeed, this* is the curse of my life. Though 1 
am approaching the age of thirty, I pass foi^ twenty; and 1 
have observed old gentlemen frown at my prccocilj when 1 
said a good thing, or helped myself to a second glass of wjine. 
There was, therefore, notliing surprising in Scui^amour’s 
remark, that, when he had the pleasure of meetfng.Hhary, 
Henry must have been about the age thi|( 1 had now reached 
All would have been well had I explained the real stat^ of 
a#air8 to this arihoying man; bi\jl, unfortunately for ipnyself,. 
I loathe entering upon explanations to* anybody about any¬ 
thing, When 1 ring for a time-tabl^, and William John 
brings coals Instead 1 accept,the coals as a^substitute. Much 
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th^n did 1 iSiJiudamo^r/'his surprise 

when he heart} thM;Tiii^'^Hei^ hia'eemments on my, 
youthful appeaiSKfioe.' There Was no likelihood of inee];ing 
Scudamour again, the easiest way to get rid of him seemed 
to be to humour him. i therefore tola h|;m tliat Henry was 
m Indi^ married and doihg well. ** Remember me to Henry 
wlieii you write himC' was Scudamour's last remark to me 
that evening. 

A few weeks later some one tapped me on the shoulder m 
Oxford Street. It was Scudamour. Heard from Henry ? * 
he asked. I said 1 had heard by the last mail " Anything 
particular in the letter > " I felt it would not do to say that 
there *was nothing particular m the letter which had come 
all the way from India, so I hinted that Henry was having 
trouble with his wife. By this I meant that her health was 
bad; but he took it up in another way, and 1 did not set 
him right. '' Ah, ah!" he said, shaking his head sagaciously. 

I'm sorry to hear that. Poor Henry ! " *' Poor old boy !" 

was all I could think of replying. ** How about the children?” 
Scudamour asked. Oh, the cmldren,” I said, with what I 
thought presence of mmd'^are coming to England.'* "To 
’ stay wit]^ Ale x inder ? ” he asked My answer was that 
AlexaiftTcv W.IS exjn cting them by tlia midille of next month; 
and eventually Scudamour went away muttering, ** Poor 
Henry !" . In a rdonth or so we met again. "No word ot 
Henry's getting leave of absence?" asked Scudamour. I 
replied shortly tliat Henry had gone to live in Bombay, and 
woula not be home for years. He saw that I was brusque, 

what does he do but draw me aside for a quiet explanation 
" I sup{K)se, * he said, " you are annoyed because I told 
Pettigrbw that Heniy’s wiie had run away fmm him. The fact 
IS, 1 did it for your good. You*see I happened to make a 
leinark to Pettigrew about your brother Heufy, and he .said 
that there was ito such person. Of course 1 laughed at that, 
and pointed out not only that 1 had the pleasure of Henry's 
a^uaintance, but that you and 1 had a talk about the old 
fsflow eyery,time we met. *Well,' Pettigrew said, Hhis is 
a most remarkabjji^ thing; for he,'.meamng you, 'said to me 
in this very room, sitting in that very ehair, that Alexander 
was his only brtther’ ^ saw that Pettigrew* resented your 
concealing the eaiistence of. yofiir brother Heiycy from him, 
so I thought the iflbst friendly thihg 1 could do was to fell 
*him that your j^ticence was doubtless due to the unhappy 
state of poor Henry's private afiairs. Naturally, in the 
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circumstances you did not want to talk about rieniy." I 
shooljE Si^udamour by the bftndj toUfng him that he had acted 
judiciously; but. if 1 could'hftve stabbed him In the back at 
that inoment 1 dare say 1 wohld hatre done 

I did not see ^eudamour again for a long time, for I took 
care to keep out of Ms way; but 1 heard first from him and 
th-i of tiim. One day he wrote to me saying thkt his^ 
nephew was going to Bombay, and wouiU I be so good* as .to' 
give the youth an introduction to my brother Henry? He 
also asked me to dine with him and his nephew. I declined 
the dinner, but I sent the nephew the required note of 
introduction-to Henry. The next I heard of Scudamour W 4 S 
from Pettigrew. ** By the way," said Pettigrew, “ Scudaipour 
is in Edinburgh at present." I trembled, for Edinburgh .'s 
where Alexander lives. What has taken him there ?" I 
asked, with rassunied carelessness, l^ettigrew belie\ ed it was 
business. But," he added, “ Scudaniour asked me to tell 
you that he meant to call on Alexander, as he was anxious to 
see Henry’s children." A few days afterwards 1 had a tele¬ 
gram from Alexander, who generally uses this means of com- 
mimicatum when he corresponds with me. “ Do you know 
a man Scudaraour? Reply," was what Ale^a said. I ‘ 
thought of answering lliat we had met a man of tlia^liaine 
when we were in Paris; but, aOer eonsir 1 replied 

boldly : " Know no one of name of ..^fuidatno^ r." 

About two months ago 1 passeu Scuda nour iih Regent 
Street, and he scowled at me. This i co»ild hitve borne 
if there had been no nuire of Henry; but 1 knew that 
Scudamour was now telling everybody about flenry's wife. 
By-and“by I got a letter from an old friend of Alexander’^ 
asking me if there was any truth in a report that Alexiindcr 
>fas going to Bombay. Soon afterwards Alexander wrol'e to 
me saying he had been told by several persons that I was 
going‘to Bombay. In slwirt, I saV that the^Ume had come 
for killing Henry. So I told Pettigrew that Henry had died 
of fever, deeply regretted ; and asked liim to be sure to tell * 
Scudajnour, who had always been interested in the deceased's . 
welfare. Pettigrew afterwards told me that he had* eom- 
imunicated the'sad intelligence to Scudamouif* ** How .did he 
take it?" 1 asked. ^ *'Wcll," Pettigrew said, relK^tantly, “ he 
told me that when he was up in Ediilburgh he did not get 
on well with Alexander. But he* expressoj great jcuri 6 sity 
as to Henry's ch^dren." ‘*Ah," I said, *Hhe children were 
|l>oth drowned iiii^he Forth; a sad aliair--we'can't bear to 
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of it/’ I am not likely to see much of SciiilamoiHr a^rain, 
nor is Alexan,der. Sciidaniour now goes about saying that 
Henry was the only one of he really * 

J. M. Bakris. 

Bjf ef the Author, 




Vl^dex of First Lines of Verse 
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A beautiful maiden v[4s little Min-Ne 
' A King moBt lunif^hty, most* mighty and great 
A sanguinary pirate sailed.upon the Sf’^nish main 
• A well there is in the west-country 
As chaos wbich^ by heavenly doom 
A' the youthful Paris presses . , 

By the wide lake’s margin 1 marked her lie , 

tkirnelius Agrippa went out one day . 

Did you hear of the Widow Malone . 

’ Ivimrue my scai'let tie. 

HearThe pustToau with the hills 


1 haf von|funny klidle poy .... 

1 knew ati^uld wiu^ lean and poor , 

J reinciiibcr^ 1 rc-inember .... 

1 wrote some lines once on a time . 

Vd been from her three yetirs—about that 

In form and feature, face and limb 
’ la gvvod King I)agobert’s palmy days . . . 

In sixteen hundred and forty-one *. *. 

Jt fell upon a Martinmas time* 
j. It was a ridjber’s daughter, and her name was Alice Brown 
•It was a tall youhg oystenuan lived hy the river-side 
, was the stalwart butcher man .... 

/ 7 

Job* Davidson jowl Tib his wife .' .’ . N 

My |>^ther jack was nii^e in . 

My'fa,ther left a jJ^rk to me •. . ^ 

My Lor4f Tomnoddy got up one day « . 
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